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CHRIST OR ANTI-CHRIST? 

r jiklvi. ar* main win* support tlul the work! will evolve 
'biough vaiimi's stages into a state ol universal peace, 
wheift its ditJertiu populations will live in the enjoyment of such 
'*o<iJ things as luve been provided for the use of mankind; but 
the 'hou^htlul student ol History knows that such an idea is but 
Hie f >miiul pioduct oi an idle biain. He reviews as far as possible 
the kingdoms of the earth Iron) the beginning and finds that such 
has n«*vei bten the* rase „ on tin* contrary, no sooner has a nation 
.*irived at the height oi its perfection, either in military force, in 
art, and more especially in wealth, than it declines, for there.are 
limits to*limnan achievement and always something to be attained 
which is beyond tin criticism of human judgment, because it 
n spiritual. 

The Pharisees ol old thought that the consummation of 
Christ s defeat was in his death upon the Cross; we know it to have 
been the supreme moment of victory not only until time shall end, 
but through all eternity. We see men of great intellectual power 
managing the Ghitrch, but that is only really effective as far 
a-, such men recognise that “ God is a spirit and they who WOr- 
slup Him must # worship Him in spirit and in truth.” There' 
can be no ncfW creative power in religion to suit national.tastes 
it does not depend eith< r on pomp, music, ritual, or a welVp&id 
parson and a softly-cushioned pew. It docs not crave for some 
new and mighty vision; some conqueror with the echoing blare 
of trumpets, the flashing of swords, the tramp of mighty men; 
it will always come to the soul as the light does to the'eaith, with¬ 
out noise ; in a soft whisper *as the spirit sighs for God and'He 
meets that sigh as it ascends. Nature does not allow aijy .partial, 
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decay without endeavouring to cast it forth, so perhaps the Church 
strives through the centuries to cut away useless accumulations 
of error, or to meet the many forms of anti-Christ springing up 
around us to-day'; for such men as Strauss, Eichhom, Kant, and 
Nietzsche may be necessary parts of the Almighty purpose of God; 
but no dreams, however great, will, or can, displace the triumph 
of Jesus Christ, the Divine Son. To the end, the words of Julian 
the Apostate must ring true, " The Nazarcne has conquered. 1 ' 
You can give us no king, no hero, no chivalry however exalted, in 
exchange for our faith in Him. Anti-Christ may offer you World- 
Power, Wealth, Dominion, all that is beautiful in strength and 
pomp, but the grave bars the road, weariness ayd bitterness must 
come to all who delight in such things, for each needs a peculiar 
power of appreciation, associated only with the vigour of life. 

I will not continue in my own worcls, but those of the Rev. 
T. J. Hardy,* who has studied in a German University and has 
many German friends. Mr. Hardy recently delivered an address 
called " A Word of Warning to Englishmen.” 

People of all kinds were much impressed, instructed and 
edified by it, and I purpose to give some extracts from this ad¬ 
dress ; it loses the vigour imparted by the vivid personality and 
enthusiasm of the teacher, but none of its wisdom or truth ; the 
subject will appeal to all Christians and those whose indignatori 
has long since been aroused by the prostitution of German intellect 
in the service of Anti-Christ. 

AT THE BACK OF THE WAR. 

" No doubt you have come across in the newspapers such 
expressions as ‘the German intellectuals', ' the new world faith/ 
and so forth. You have wondered what such egressions mean. 
They refer to a movement which has been going on in Germany, 
and particularly in Prussia, for the last forty years. That 
movement is largely traceable to the teachings -of Friedrich 
Nietzsche .f What was the main drift of his teaching ? 

f say ‘ the main drift,' because it is not possible to do 
justice to the whole output of a voluminous writer like 
Nietzsche in a few sentences. There is much'in his books which 

. * Rw *r. J. Hardy ML A. of St. Peters, Bournemouth, 
t Friedrich Nietxsche born in 1644, and died in a mad-house after eight 
yeasts* incarceration. 
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i- of purely literary and artistic interest: but I am speaking 
here of the main drift of his teaching as it is affecting Europe 
to-day. 

Shorn of its subtleties and side-issues, the teaching to 
which Nietzsche devoted his life is, that Christianity is a 
mistake, a mistake that has held Europe in slavery for nearly 
twenty centuries. 

You probably find it difficult to credit such an idea. You 
have been accustomed from childhood to regard Christianity as 
unquestionably the path of advance. The bare idea that we 
must retrace our steps, and return where mankind stood before 
Christ tame, seems as absurd to you as if someone were to 
advocate a return to savagery. Nevertheless, the idea that 
Christ was mistaken, an$ that all that has flowed from His 
influence has been a mistake, is the doctrine that is taken in 
all seriousness by the power which has thrown down the gauntlet 
to practically the whole of Christian Civilisation. 

How did Nietzsche come by this idea > You have probably 
lead General von Bernhardi’s famous book, ‘ Germany and the 
Next War.' If so, you have seen the motto which von 
Bernhardi prefixes to that work • ‘ War and audacity have 

achieved more for mankind than charity.' Those words are 
taken from Nietzsche’s principal work, ‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra.' 
f War and audacity ’ are, according to Nietzsche, the lines along 
which man has been evolved, and along which he must advance 
to his goal in the ‘ superman.' 

This means that Might alone is Right, and selfishness, cynical 
and unashamed, is the sole standard of conduct for the individual 
and the nation. Strife consequently is the normal condition 
of human existence. In his monstrous parody of the Beatitudes, 
Nietzsche says: ‘ Ye have heard men say. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, but I,say, Blessed are the warmakers, for they shall 
be called, if rtOt the children of Jahvfeh the children of Odin, 
who is greater than Jahweh. % 

On the other hand, 4 Charity ’—Nietzsche rightly selects 
the word as expressing the social aspect of Christianity—is an 
error, subversive of the .strength of the race because it means the 
preservation of the weak and defenceless, the aged, the deformed- - 
in a word, * the unfit/ There is some case for hospitals so far 
as science is concerned, but only for the advancement of know- 
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ledge, not for the relief of misery. Chastity has no place in hi** 
programme. Need I go further into detail ? 

Charles Kingsley in his poem “ Christmas Day ” sum*, up 
the bcneficicnt influence of Christ — 

" Who taught mankind. . . 

* What ‘tis to be a Man : to give, not take ; 

To serve, not rule : to nourish, not devour: 

* To help, not crush ; if need to die, not live 

l'o give the eternal lie to sell and sense « 

And all the biute within ” 

Turn round those contrasts, and \ou liav/* “ What’ 'ns in lie 
a Man ” according to the ‘Gospel’ of Nietzsche. 

The contrast thus brought out is not exaggerated. 11 i? not 
too much to say that Nietzsche hated Christ to the point ol 
ferocity. That hatred is shared and carried to greater lengths bv 
his disciples. They call themselves frankly “ the Jmmonhsts ” 
They claim to be “ beyond good and evil.” 

These disciples of Nietzsche are not an obscure party like the 
Nihilists, propagating their doctrine in secret, and frowned on 
by the National authorities : they arc the trusted and authorised 
teacheis ui the great Universities of Prussia. They ..re tlu* 
educators of the Officers who are matched against ours on the 
fields of Europe at this moment 

Why am 1 writing this ? Why am f trying to help you to 
realise what Nietzsche's doctrine and the outcome of it is ? To, 
inflame you against Germany ? Not at all, that is not my mission. 
I am drawing your attention to what is at the back of this war, 
because the same spirit of Anti-Christ is at our gales, because, 
incredible as it may seem to some of you, the doctrine of Nietzsche 
has already got a hold in England 1 want to point out to you 
what it is that has prepared the way for it in Germany, and is 
preparing the way for it in this, country. ' ««, 

t You may have noticed the great change which has come over 
sceptical writings in this country within the last ten years. The 
old-iashioned scepticism which was championed by Huxley, and 
Tyndall and Clifford could and did still maintain Christian ideals, 
its att^ude w T as practically that of John Stuart Mill, who told 
Us that wc could have *' no better ideal of, virtue than so to live 
O* Jesus Christ would approve our life.” When Gladstone called 
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Mill. “ the Saint of Rationalism,” he exactly characterised this 
kind of scepticism. It was rationalistic, but there was a certain 
after-glow of saintliness about it, though rather of a Puritan than 
of the Catholic type. So long as that spirit remained, the rule of 
Christ was not overthrown. So long as men continued to admire 
Jesus, they would, in some sort or other, conform to the kind of * 
life that is based on Jesus. , 

We have changed all that. To-day, our foremost sceptical 
writers teach men to trample on the character and ideas of Jc.s„us. 
That is«an exceedingly serious indictment to make. I am going 
to prove it. 

I am asking you to consider men who are living and writing 
to-day, teaching fh our Universities and contributing to our 
current literature, who have repudiated, not only the Christian 
Creed, but Christian mom Is also. 

Mr. H. W. Garrod, a distinguished scholar at Oxford, lias 
icceutly told us that the whole system of Christ is obsolete. 

Mr. Henry Sturt writes that of all the terrible intellectual 
disasters in Europe, the prevalence of the Dibit 1 , and particularly 
of the New Testament, is most to be deplored. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge, is -.imply contemptuous 
ot all Christian ideas. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his study “First and Last Tilings.’' con¬ 
fesses that the personality of Jesus does riot appeal to him at all. 
Perhaps the climax has been reached in the recent historical work 
of Mr. J. S. Hay, who has set up the Roman IleliogabaJus, 
with all his nameless vices, as the standard of modern admiration. 

1 might quote Mr. Bernard Shaw, and several others, but < 
1 think the above citations sufficiently support my assertion that 
the new scepticism—which of course is not “ scepticism *’ at. 
all but a positive exaltation of Paganism over and above t 
Christianity—has brought the Anti-Christian spirit which 
Nietzsche stands*for within our own Universities, and that wider 
University, literature and the periodical press. 

The enemy which has worked such a transformation in 
Germany within the last quarter of a century is at o^r own gates. 

You may, however, tell me that the men and opiniqns cited 
are purely academic, that they do not affect the life of the nation, 
that the nation, as a whole, is not likely formally lo*repudiate 
Christianity, 
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* Nations do not formally repudiate or adopt.* Changes in 
national spirit do not come by Act of Parliament: the spirit and 
attitude of a people do not come in that way. A nation’s attitude 
gtows imperceptibly. A nation’s civilisation changes imper¬ 
ceptibly. What we are witnessing to-day is what Mr. C. F. J. 
ijjMasterman has aptly called “ the impersonal motion of secular 
change.” It is not an affair of Charters and Declarations. It 
works silently and secretly as the leaven : but its results are made 
manifest. 

What about the indifference to-day to Christian faith anil 
practice ? The alienation of our men. and especially of our young 
men, from religion ? Twenty years ago you could confidently 
appeal to a Hyde Park crowd as to the moral beauty of the charac¬ 
ter of Jesus Christ * you cannot do so to-day. 

• 1 know that some people find it difficult to grasp the con¬ 

nexion between civilisation and the creed. Let me put it a 4 ' 
briefly and plainly as 1 ran. 

At the back ol Christian civilisation are Christian ideals. 
At the back of Christian ideals is faith in Christ as He is revealed 
m the New Testament and the Creed 

Create an impression in the public mind that the New Testa¬ 
ment and the' Creed are no longer credible, and you destroy the 
basis on which our civilisation is founded. 

What many ot us have been trusting to is civilisation alone, 
apart from the Creed. Hut the present War has proved to 
a demonstration that the thing that stands between us and un¬ 
bridled human passion is certainly not civilisation. 

Let me remind you of the opening sentences of the Times' 
History of the TTw.” It begins. * 

" Then was M*en how frail were the political # and commercial 
forces on which modern cosmopolitanism had fondly relied for the 
obliteration ot national barriers 'Hie elaborate* system of European 
finance which, in the opinion oi >>ome, had rcntlerdU war impossible, 
no more availed to avert the* catastrophe than the Utopian aspira¬ 
tions t>f international socialists, or the links with which a common 
culture had bound together the more educated of the Continent.” 

Those are not the words of a preacher picturing the imaginary 
Consequences of a Christian civilisation. They are the sober. 


f * Japan formally adopted Christianity. 
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disinterested statement of the leading English newspaper. They 
will go down to our descendants as the unvarnished record of the 
c omplete collapse of Education, Science, Art, Literature, Commerce, 
Finance—in a word of Civilisation —to hold in check the Lust of 
Power, once civilisation has been divorced from the Faiths that 
brought and spread it, once men are committed to the views which 
the teachers whom I have cited arc to-day advocating in England. 

The Times historian dwells only on the failure of civilisation 
i<» prevent war. But what would ho have said had he foreseen, 
.it the time of writing those sentences, the nameless horrors which 
have attended the progress of an army inspired by the Nictzschean 
spirit * It is difficult to write of those things calmly. 

Well then, if flic logic of facts deals thus with Nietzsche’s 
plenum*, is it not time we turned our attention from the fields of 
Belgium to the Universities of England ? Is it not time we pro¬ 
tected ourselves against foreign ideas ? We lorget the deadly 
work of those who are familiarising our youth and our working 
i lasses with the very spirit that has set the spy his task, and 
Professors and Fellows of Colleges and Litterateurs who are moie 
dangerous than those who enjoy our hospitality, to destroy us. 

There have been times in the history of the States when 
self-protei tion has compelled those States to penalise the work of 
men, who, no matter from what motives, were propagating ideas 
Mibversivc of the civilisation of those Slates Such a time is 
now upon us. If it is criminal td poison a man’s food, it is 
nniinal to poison a Nation's beliefs 

English civilisation is in dangci. 

We need the direct methods of the soldiei, not only on thi 
fields of battle abroad, but in the forges and fa< lories of thought 
at home. 

* * * # * * # 

My task is ntfw to point out how the way has been and is 
being prepared for this return of Paganism which we have been 
contemplating bo|h as an accomplished fact in Prussia, anti as 
an incipient danger in England. t , 

Let me recall an incident from my own experience. Twenty- 
three years ago a party of us, students at one of the German 
Universities, were discussing Nietzsche, who was then dnly just, 
becoming a factor,in German thought. 
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One of our number observed that he could never bring him¬ 
self to believe that any civilised nation could commit itself to such 
a frank and cynical return to the jungle as we had been reading 
that day. Another, who has since made his mark in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Austria, replied that he would give Germany 
live and twenty years to adopt the whole Nictzschcan ethos— 
// the criticism of the Gospels kept the course it was then holding 
in the Universities. 

Little did I think with what startling force and in what lurid 
setting I was destined to see that remarkable prophecy 4 fuifi lied 
before that quarter of a century had expired. 

Believing as, I did then—as 1 do still with regard to certain 
parts of Germany—in the simple and strong humanity of the 
German race, in its truthfulness, in its sacred virtues of the 
hearth and altar, in its reverence, its lovte of parents and offspring, 
its devotion to the weak and helpless, the prophecy of that 
student seemed to me at the time like the ravings of a fanatic. 

And now ! 

Now that 1 pass from the latest telegrams to turn again the 
pages of Nietzsche and von Bcrnhardi and Trcitschkc, and the 
comments of even such moderate men as Eucken and Haeckel 
and Harnack. 

Wei3, the prophecy is fulfilled. It is true. 

It is true, because the conditions of its fulfilment unhappily 
held good. 

“ If the criticism of the Gospels kept the course it was then hold¬ 
ing in the Universities 

These are the words I would fasten upon the brain ot the 
reader. 


It is the criticism of the Gospels that has rendered the German 
mind incapable of the Christian Faith. 

* Do not misunderstand me ; I do not mean that German cri¬ 
ticism has disproved thp evidences of the Christian religion. 
Nothing of the sort. 

\t *Tbe evidences of the Christian religion arq, as strong to-day 
as ever they were. 

What criticism has done is this: it has rendered the mind 
incapable of the Faith. 

•fe.,;. :?* has made Christianity little more than thefiraw material 
. investigation. It has* divorced it from devotion. 
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It has divorced it from liie. It has slain the spiritual percola¬ 
tion, whic is the organ of belief. 

Criticism, however, is not an impersonal iorco. It U l no 
sum of the work of certain individuals. I haw no doubt they 
would be glad to be relieved of their responsibilities in the* rfmttei, 
but the fact remains that with them rests the responsibility, and 
1 have no option but to say that I remind you of the work of men 
like Mr. Streeter, Mr. Kirsopp Lake and Mr. James Thompson, 
who are among the more prominent in the work of destructive 
rriticisih. 

1 say these men are pursuing the very same collide a* their 
pioneers--the Uhlans of Anti-Christ- -have pursued in German). 

You may say that the masses of our population know verv 
little, and care very little, about the work of tin so men. 

They both know r and care a great deal mort than w»ni«* of us 
think. 

Journalism, the true UniverMty ol tlu.se d.iv-, -ees to it that 
the conclusions of the “critics” filter through to every household 
and not merely to the eye but to the understanding ol every clerk 
and artisan. In consequence oui bread-winner- of to-day have 
come to the conclusion that Christianity hast xplodcii. 

Here again, w T e shall not blame Journalism. It is not tlu; 
function of Journalism to suppress, but to<nhghten. The Jour¬ 
nalist exists not to censor fa<ts, but to mediate and explain 
them. It is not the newspaper* that are at iault : il is the men 
whose conclusions the newspapers circulate.* 

The working man reads the learned Doctor’s pamphlets 
which his newspaper gives him and he naturally conclude'- that 
the people in the Church who really know, admit that Christianity 
is no longer believable, and that the rank and file .*f th<* clergy 
are only trying to bolster tip .a collapsing faith. 

This sort of thing cannot go on. What is the use ol support¬ 
ing an army .when the officers are flowed to fin <»n their own 
men from behind ? 

That, however, is not the main issue here. The main issue is 
this : if the critics arc suffered to go on wrecking the faith ufetlys 
name-of a Christianity peculiar to themselves, vyhat, we must 
expect is the Germanising of England. # 

* These follow ether examples \>f eminent scholars, but it is not necessary to 
give them. Faith has nothing to do with a man's intellectual attainments. 
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When the mind of a people is rendered incapable of the 
Catholic Faith, it reverts to the condition it was in before the 
Catholic Faith came 

It is so in Prussia to-day. There is nothing to arrest such 
. u reversion. Civilisation, apart from faith, is impotent. There 
are only two fore es in this world: Christ and Anti-Christ. 

In proportion as we value the civilisation based on Christ, 
we are pledged to take extreme measures with the men who are 
shaking the public confidence in Christ. 

If you can calmly contemplate a national life m whiefi Powei 
and Lust arc the dominating influences, then, and only then, can 
you alford to be indifferent to this state of things within the 
Chnrch of the Nation 

What is to be done ? 

Much, more than can bo fully indicated here But here arc 
some indications of what we need • 

1 A deepened conviction of the connec tion between Chris 

tian civilisation and the Catholic Faith. 

2 A return to the simplicity of Religion. Religion has 

been partaking of the morbid intellectual development 
which has long threatened the West, and of which 
the troubles I have been pointing out are phases. 
(iod who made us compact of intellect, affections, 
and will, ordained that these elements should work 
together. When one of them is developed at the 
expense ot the rest, disaster invariably follows. 

Ihis is no plea for an unintelligent religion. It is a plea 
that we should recognise the claims of religion on our devotion 
and our life as well as our intelligent interest. We must get 
back our devotion, our love of prayer, our wish t to live so as to 
please Cod, our hatred ot Sin, our true and soldierly loyalty to 
Christ. 

Petitions are being sent to the Bishops to stay^he uncharter¬ 
ed freedom of thought employed by those who abuse their posi¬ 
tions as priests and Christian teachers. 

Should these petitions fail, other and stronger measures 
must be taken. At all costs we must purify the Church of 
Jfltoftors to the Faith. It must not avail such men to pose as 
scholars engaged in research. W$ do not want research—of 
the^kind which has given these persons celebrity. We do not 
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need “ foundations ', what wc need is men who will bring us mio 
touch with (hnst, and help us to live by the Faith of the Son 
oi God 

3 We have the New Testament and the (reed , we old not 

desnc more. This we will have at whatever tost, be 
licving that even th( mtcgnty of the Chuich isincon 
sequent btsule it 

4 But what wc want is Catholic Unity Surely, it i» not 

for nothing that Fiance Belgium, England and Russia, 
it presenting as they do among them the great phases 
of institutional C hiistiamly, should have been brought 
togiIhcmgamst i common loe Surily, the situation 
is not without hope loi the iutim ol ( hnstendom * 
Unity will eeitainly mean sjculuc It wall mean 
the putting aside of piejudice 4 It will mean to a 
great extent lorgetfulness of the past But is any 
sacnficc, save only that of truth it sc If too great to secure 
a consolidated front ag.unst the mtnaei ol the Anti- 
Christ * lo this end everyone of us can contribute 
We ean influence We ran educate Wc c hi pray the 
prayer of Christ, ‘ lhat they all may be one, even 
as Thou, Fatlioi, ait in Me, and I in 'Nice 
The caily Chuieh, fiesli tiom the biealh of Hei Divine 
founder, knew of but two fences operating in muikind -Christ 
and Anti-Christ ’ 

That was an age of sharp eontiasts, when the Church was 
< ngaged m a life and death sliuggle with the spirit of the Caesars 
The ages passed The contrasts were worn dovm There 
arose a third element which was neither quite the World nor quite 
the Church Mert called it civilisation 

In that element the Cliruch and the World intermingled 
On the one hand, the Church moderated her attitude. On the 
other, the nakedness of human passion" was marked with Chris¬ 
tian sentiment. • 

It has been reserved for these days to break down the illusion. 
Once more the Chruch, the Catholic Faith, stands contented 

with what has all along lurked beneath the impotent mash of 

— -*-- •— — .... — — .. ■. . 

* I fear thuf will never happen until Christ comes. For men I ate no 
Church than out of ft. Probably, it will be the persecutions of 
Anti-Christ that will make them so 
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ivilisation, and now bestrides Europe m all its nakedness and 
lorror. 

Suirly, Newman was inspired with the spirit of prophecy 
*vhen,he wiote in 1840, after speaking of the prospective failme 
>i Liberalism to preserve the faith — 

Then in dud will b( the stern encounter, when two real and 
living pimciples simple, enlm, and consistent, one m the Church, the 
»rher ont ol it at length rush upon each othci, contending not 
names anti woids 01 half views but for elementar\ notions and 
distinctive nioja! characters' 

Tin ‘sltrn cmountei’ has conic 

Chi ist and Anti-Christ ‘Two ical and living principles 
'imple, entire, and consistent ” 

ITndei which banner an wt lighting ? Tor whitli pnneiph 
it* wf making 7 To which Cause docs oui daily life contribute * 

(Tiust oi Anti-Christ On the one hand Christ, and with 
Him all of gentleness, ehi\ali\ J nth, worship, pity, self-denial 
revuente ioi God, ami mm mel woman on the other, Anti- 
\ hiist, and with him not only th< wanton destroyeis of peace, the 
hvasiatois ol Christian utics and Chinches and scats of learning, 
the nmidirus oi the aged and mbun, the ouiiagers of women 
nd eluldren the mutilatois of pool dumb beasts, but also the 
scholarly eonuptojs oi oni Nation’s youth, the infidels of English 
pulpits and he lure-iooms, the men who, arrayed m their robes of 
saenhee pass fiom the altai to bet i ay the Son of Man with a 
ktss ” 

Mi Haid} s words seem lull} justified 

Flieie is the striving of spirit against spirit, but were we not 
told it would be so 5 And this increase of evil has been checked 
bv the lagi of man against man, it has been curbed by War, 
Pestilence and Famim Ilumanilv has desired these things, 
b i 4 * invited them, and they have come to give inward liberty, 
*hd while enduring thes£ pains, men will not lo^e faith in God. 
Son ow shows us the deep waters of the heart and they reflect the 
jhace ol the Eternal Father the protective force of their Creator, 
wjfhout whom they could not have been, and to whom nothing 
i* great, and nothing is small. 

When Christ was upon earth. He did not compel recognition 
of His Divine Power, as He could* have done. He does not do so 
His Chureh is still here, even though the men who 
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-ubscnbt to the articles of Christian faith, do not believe them 
These have entered the profession, only to earn their bread ; thev 
.uo the solves in sheeps’ clothing ; they are shepherds who tear 
tlv* folk, and that m various ways • 

it changes* nothing, we pray, and the Holy Spirit comes to 
us, for has He not said—the thnst —“ Lo * lam with you always 
• ^n unto the end ol the Woild ” 


(nton/ 


VIOI n DE MALORTIi; 

LORD ROBERTS 


Nojimbtr 14, 1914 

Loid Roberts dead ? Nay, called to highoi place 
And gone 

'Vitli his accustomed spud md maituil giau 
Alone 

Ihis turn to uiut 

Wlut< vei may confront lnm on the way 
Again, we must say, nay— 

An Angel stood to beckon .mil to gteet him, 

Togcthu they 

Passed to an open Gale tliiougli shadows dim 
And then— to light of Day. 

And wc arc left in sad and soriy plight 
To weep 

i?or him who has been strength to us and shown us light 
• Through many a doubtful day. 

Nay, nay,. 

Wc cannot mourn his spirit called to leap 
# Into the Glorious D£y 

We would that he had stayed with us till peace 
To earth had come. 

But he has reached the Land where lightings eefl&p' 
Called Home. 


Oxford. 


JEAN ROBERTS 
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THE IMPERI \L CONSCIENCE. 


(("PHE < ommon notion th«it peat e arid \n lues oi < i\ ll life llouush 
* togcthei, I found to be wholly untunable The woids 
on the lips of the muse of history v\ ( 1 e, prate ancl sen*»ualit}, pc act 
and selfishness, peace and death, sai$ John Ruskin, tlit great 
lover of peace, art and humanity In India Si 1 Krishna, who is 
worshipped by millions as God, pieached to Arjun his *' Divine 
bong," urging him to light, pr id lining that the wairiot who 
died fighting on the battlefield, found the doots of Paradise ajai 
Guru Gobmd Smgh in the Punjab transformed his disciples into 
the fighting arm of India He told the Sikhs that the onl\ 
boon worth praying foi, was the boon of battle, to die fighting 
m a good cause And yet m the c image that lias now been in 
progress for almost four months, in Em ope, it is impossible to 
see the hidden good Young men in the dawn of their manhood, 
the treasure and the pride of then homes, have gone t orth 
smiling, and have boon swept away into etei mty. Hie mj^tenes 
of nature discovered by gieat research for the si 1 vice of men, have 
turned eaith into shambles, and Belgium info ted rain The dawn 
of a new moinuig, flashing on fresh-fallen snow pioclaimsas evei 
such joy of life, over the trenches, where men aie being decimat¬ 
ed and the caith i> reeking with, blood. It seems that Nations 
accept no Law but that of force. Truth and Equity, applicable 
m the case of individuals, are powerless to prevail wftien men begin 
to see red. They submit only to "the Truth of the Sword and 
the Equity of the Rifle." 

* What is the meaning of this great war ? What are the* 
belligerents fighting for ? England and France were all for 
peace. The German Emperor seemed something of an idealist 

( <The German Nation was growing in power and in wealth, 

paving secured a good share of the markets of ^the world It 
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seemed as if the world was interlinked and the wheel of fortune 
wfent round from which every nation of the world could take 
according to its power. The war has clonded the future of 
modern civilization. It seems a reversion to brute force, an 
attempt to monopolize the wheel of wealth which ceases to yield its 
treasures the moment it is stopped. The virile German Nation, 
in its desire to appropriate more than God gave her, must accept 
the responsibility. England and France were busy in the making 
of a new social order and realising their duty toward the weak 
and the broken. Then why this great war, which has placed the 
iuture of the Nations in the melting-pot, and left it to the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword ? Is it the old struggle between the forces of good 
and evil renewed fof the last time ? Can it be that the Nations 
were losing their National Conscience, and forgetting God ? Is 
it because the great Empires, m the noontide of their power, were 
neglecting the sources which give them their strength ? There can 
be no doubt that m the extreme possibilities of war, things that 
.ire artificial and untrue, lose all their values. The shadows 
disappear and the tulcrs and the ruled realise their interdepen¬ 
dence. The war shows in the clearest possible light, that pow* r 
<omcs to those who deserve it, and deserts those who abuse the 
trust in the piping times of peace. The war may, therefore, be tlie 
supreme test which periodically weighs nations and assigns them 
their real places. The rally round the throne from all sides of the 
British Empire, proves the success of the British rule. It shows 
that the ideals that the British Government represents, have not 
lost their force, or their future potentiality. The great war in 
which Indians, Englishmen and Colonials arc fighting shooldei 
to shoulder, will givte birth to an Imperial Conscience, to inspire 
the future policy of the Empire and show that it is held together 
with ties of love,* and that the " White Man's Burden ” is also 
his strength. They will realise that ancient barriers of country 
and colour are o£ little account, when men have to face 40 cegp|x- 
metre guns and give their lives for a common cause. ,» 

The far scattered British Empire shelters white mkm, fijfaftri 
men, and black men, some of whom belong to the gps ’ 

and represent times Which seem entirely out of date in f&^Ag&ern 
world. The advance in the past hundred year# RufijpOhas 
been so rapid, that it has removed afar the pohdrfxtt contact 
between the East and the tftest. The ennuK^pdfaif ^Western* 
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finds little to respect in men fettered by caste and creed, and 
dark superstition. He is confirmed in the belief that his 
way only is the best for them. He is too far removed to under¬ 
stand them. .He is ready to govern them justly, and he often 
gives all his time, labour and powers to his work. But he ignores 
the time-honoured ways of rulers, both in the East and the West, 
to win popular support, without which no Government, whether 
autocratic or otherwise, has ever secured any measure of suc¬ 
cess for any length of time. The Government by prestige is a 
fetish. The differences between the East and the West are com¬ 
paratively of recent growth. The East has not moved, while 
the West has been rapidly marching onward. Tendencies that 
shape national character are subject to a pei^petual change. They 
are governed by currents of ideas which are always in a state 
of flux and reflux. The contact with* the West has set in motion 
a new set of ideas in the East, which have changed entirely old 
habits of thought and arc sweeping away ancient barriers, which 
had their root in ideals which men held dear, and which they are 
now learning to ridicule. The changeless East is changing. It 
is useless to conjure np a fading picture of the past which has lost 
all its iirfe and coloui. There is little attempt to guide the spirit 
of reform or charm away the wrong, which is caused by the splen¬ 
did isolation of the rulers due to a constant sense of superiority. 
People talk of the good old relations which existed between 
the rulers and the ruled in the days that are gone. The two 
pcpple were more friendly because they had much in common 
and were not divided by the difference in Ideals that now hold 
sway. The English rulers are governed by Oriental traditions 
which they have absorbed from the country, while Indians are 
influenced by Ideals which have come from the West. The East 
has altered and is altering, as the departing Ideals which enslaved 
'sovereign reason are disappearing. * 

The war will serve a great purpose if it brings home to those 
who are responsible for the Government of the British Empire 
it£ diverse problems, its heavy responsibilities, coupled with its 
* Strength and its unity and its future greatness and glory which 
will depend wholly on the way the different parts of the Empire 
; are associated with its Government. 

h S&me peopfe’nm away with the notion that enlightened self- 
j? interest is p virtue, and Empires “are held by prestige and power. 
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They try to dothe motives, which have their root in self, with 
all the symbols of Justice and Truth, They deceive, however, 
only themselves. It is the truth that wins, goes direct into the 
heart and makes it its own. The rule by prestige combined with 
the personal qualities of the rulers may succeed for a time, but 
it is bound to fail in the long run unless it wins the confidence of 
the ruled. It is with nations as with men that u they can will to 
be good, but not to be clever, and if they will to be clever at all 
costs, they will be stupid just when and where they most need 
cleverness.’’ 

Can it be that the great war has come to re-establish the 
meaning of things 5 m There is an evci lasting law that rules the 
nations, and is often threatened by heresies as old as itself. The 
nations that live by it gam in power and influence; those that 
stray away from it aie meted out unfailing retribution. God’s 
great Law is often neglected and despised ; it becomes faint and 
fades away, but with it fade away virtues that lead nations to 
the mount of glory. It wins conformity in the end through 
streams of blood and immense sacrifices. Some great and good 
men, have welcomed war m all times and ages. Is it because it 
proclaims the coming of a better day in which God’s Law shall 
prevail, and all shadows, temptations, and circumstances that 
obscured the Truth shall make way for the Light, which men live 
by? The essence of this great law is righteousness. The Nations 
on the upward path do not ask whether they are superior or 
inferior to others, but have clear ideas of goodness and duty and 
follow them to the end. This is their greatest asset. It is her 
noble ideals that ha4 made England great. Were there shadows 
gathering which only the flaming fires of a great war could chase 
away ? Let us hope that the great struggle in which our empire 
is at present engaged, will leave .behind an awakened Imperial j 
Conscience for the good of both the East and the West. 


Oudk. 


JOGENDRA SltffjH* 
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HOME AT LAST 


Some Suggestions as to what Retired Anglo-Indians can 
os Should Do When on Pension.* 


A SCOTCH padre once preached a sermon on the following 
text. “ Samson went and caught three hundred foxes, and 
took fire-brands, and turned tail to tail, and put a fire-brand in 
the midst, between two tails”! After a slight pause, which wa<> 
calculated to impress the congregation, the reverend gentleman 
commented his address. ” The subject, ma brethren.” he said 
” breestles with decficulties.” 

1 have every sympathy with the guid mon. A most abstruse 
problem confronted him. Doubtless, he grappled with it success¬ 
fully, delivered a frontal and a flank attack and found himself 
master of the field of battle. But the conundrum which he set 
himself to elucidate was really simple in comparison with that 
which lies before me—■” What old Indian Officers can or should 
do in England when on pension.” That is the text which has 
been prescribed for our consideration. If Samson and his foxes 
° breestled with decficulties,'* the enigma which feces me may bt 


* We tuwe no doubt that Mr. Cox’s article will be read with great letere&t 
dot eeijr by retired Anglo-Indians, bqt also by these who ace still ia the coMtry. 
Mr Coat wnttwfr®m personal experience and with sympathy and knowledge. Bui 
we wish be had dealt with the subject more ©ia«tr6cuvely than in a rather 


to the couatry to which he has spent the best part of his life and which provides 
liim with a Ipuly comfortable pension in his old age. There is no doubt that most 
retired AngMAPhmaiwefiur from being happy or contented with their let The 
drop in tbw income to retirement is appreciable, thowgb It is not half do had m 
m the ease of teds* ? feisfesr thmr probably earn mart of their Wore tern? 

point* out W|area huwdhedwad 


JAfedun, sefee^ «rhr 



mats 4t last n 

(omfttsed with the riddle which the Sphinx propounded to 
(Edspus. 

There are no means of cutting this Ge&dfeka Knot. There is 
no panacea for all the trials which await the old “ Qui Hai ” 
when he goes Home to enjoy his pension. Can he enjoy it, or is 
he fated to lead a life of repining and discontent, to live in the 
{last and fight his battles o'er again, like the superfluous veteran 
on the stage ? A man who has given the best years of his life 
to India .retires to England with very mingled fteelinp. Hi 
t-axmot leave without regret the scene of his toil and( his pleasures 
lor the last thirty years or thereabouts, the land which has been 
his home, where he won bis wife and where his children were bom 
In his heart of hearts he feels that no successor will he aide 
to administer his district or division as efficiently as he did himself 
Hut whether he waits until the age limit compels lum to go, or 
prefers to bid farewell to the East a little earlier when the rules 
of the service permit him to retire, the day comes when the gar¬ 
lands of flowers are hung round his neck at the Apollo Bunder, 
and the momentous step is taken On the whole, though not 
tree from doubts, he looks forward with lively anticipation to 
the pleasures that await him. It is not nothing to live in his own 
f ountry again amongst his own people, without having to count 
up the days for the expiration of his furlough, and arrange for 
his return passage 

" Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

Front wandering on a foreign strand ? " 

Moet^offieers on*leaving India tor good ate firmly convinced 
uf two thin g s Tfiey believe that their experiences when on ljpavfe 
form a guide to what life in England trill he when on ttUtyftto. 
rhey also cherish * a food fancy that remunerative 
of soma kind or another is destined to turn 
In almost every owe th e m idem age entirely fellad^^Aftfl^itd- 
mg. Maetf of Wien fee came home on furtoug^.«ri^dH^ some 
money taettfowoiws^vm with ;*aad if we went onl jg^fetving 
a few unpaid fifed to Mm or dress-makers. lOdtl Al&tMml v . 
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matter. Financial matters righted themselves in a year or 
two. Meanwhile, there was no difficulty about going to a good 
many theatres, even in the stalls or dress-circle, not to speak of 
littld suppers afterwards at the Monico or Trocadero. We thought 
nothing of flying about the country by rail, to visit old friends or 
explore interesting places. Naturally enough one looks forward 
to a repetition of this butterfly existence when on pension. 
But a nemesis of profound disappointment is in store for sanguine 
temperaments. All this is changed when we settle down to a house 
of our own. The question of ways and means assumes prepon 
derating importance. The budget is always staring us in the 
face, llow to make a shilling go as far ib half-a-crown is the 
problem that we can never get away from. T am thinking prin 
eipally of people with about five bundled pounds ajcartolive 
on, But the more favoured ones who have twice that income 
seem to have very similar experiences. There may be a son 
in the service who needs an allowance to supplement 
lus pay, and a daughter still at school. A house at 60 pounds a 
year may sound reasonable. But—oil! these Buts and 
and Ans 1—you find out that rales and taxes on this house 
amount to a third of the rent, and convert sixty pounds into ninety 
pounds 11k re wasn't anything of the kind in India. Why 
should there be here ? What do you get for it ? The lighting of 
the streets, police protection, school rates anil poor rates. The first 
of these tw r o one looks upon as a matter of course in a civilised 
countiy. Education only makes the growing generation dis¬ 
contented, and as for poor rates, you feel inclined to send round 
the hat yourself on behalf of the deserving poor ! Subscription 
to funds or life insurances still go on. Applications for the support 
of all kinds of charitable institutions, all most excellent and worthy, 
come in by every post. At first you send a contribution to some 
of these Later on you wish the process reversed ! You start with 
what seems a very modefate domestic establishment as compared 
v ifh the retinue of servants kept in India where the monthly wages 
bill came to nearly one hundred and fifty rupees. But later on you 
find that even this has to be reduced. The National Insurance 
. Act contribution on each servant’s wages is not exactly a negligible 
quantify. Both master and servant grumble heartily at this 
. exaction when pay-day comes rouhd. With the strictest economy 
\iYfbm $)1 the weekly, monthly, and quarterly bills are paid, there is 
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very little left far theatres, or other amusements, or for railway 
journeys. The imaginary 1 ‘furlough standard*’ of living vanishes 
into thin air. 

I have known a few, a very few, old Indians succeed in 
obtaining remunerative employment; just enough exceptions 
to prove the rule. One officer of the P. W. D. who was chairman 
of the Bombay Port Trust, holds a well-paid appointment in the 
North of England as chairman of the Education Committee 
A gallanteoJoncl is secretary of a club A former District Supcrin 
tendent of Police m the Bombay Presidency is Chief Constable 
>1 a county, but he retm d before lie was forty-five, the maxi¬ 
mum age laid <hmn*by the regulation-* foi admission to such 
appointments. A man of fifty-five had bettei make up his mind 
at once that there is no paid oc < upalion awaiting him Of course 
ir he is prepay d to put down a thousand oi fifteen hundred pounds, 
he may become a director in a city company, oi obtain a commer- 
nil partnership Pi onuses of fabulous dividends and profits 
tf :npl him. He does not re disc that lie is hopelessly ignorant 
of city methods. The chm.cs, not to siy the certainties, are, 
t’nt if be goes m for anything of the kind, he will speedily lose 
the savings, of a lifetime, and tv ike a< quaintance with the 
bankrupt!y couit On the other hand, a retired officer who 
w«.nts occupition just for the sake of occupation can find any 
a mount of things to do. I can give my own experiences, i have 
worked for the National Servne League and the Imperial Maritime 
League f have been rhairmm of a Io<" d Conservative Associa¬ 
tion. Por a year and a half l w.is a scoutmaster in Sir Robeit 
Baden-Powell's Boy Scouts. I his wa», l think, the most arduous 
duty that 1 undertook. 1 find that old 1 ndi in offices are welcomed 
on Municipal Committees. All th'^e things constitute extremely 
interesting ways of passing the time besides giving one a satis*^ 
factory feeling of Jxftng a useful citizen. In the firs! place that I 
look a house after retiring—a suburb of London -1 was asked 
to serve on the Burial Board. Heie I was certainly able tp effect 
a reform. Shortly after I joined the Board the auditors came round 
and examined the accounts for the year. They raised dfr ob¬ 
jection to the clerk having retained thirty pounds in Jm otm hands 
instead of having deposited it in^thc bank os the rules directed him 
him to. Strangely enough they never asked to see the money 
Feeling somewhat, suspicious I asked the clerk, to show me the 
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thirty pounds. He said that he had never received it. This was 
amazing as he had entered the receipt in the book. I inquired 
the reason for this curious procedure. The explanation was that 
by the rules no funeral could be performed unless the fees were* 
paid beforehand, but that funerals arrived without cash for 
payment of fees, and the undertakers promised to pay up the next 
day, which promises were frequently not fulfilled The clerk, 
not liking to have a disagreeable scene' on such solemn occasions, 
allowed the ceremonies to take place , and to conceal tf thc fact 
that the rules regarding payment had been broken, he entered the 
amount of the fees as having been moved The whole thing was 
most irregular and unbusinesslike I Imd smilai slackness vcr\ 
common m England As l had become responsible tor the due con 
scrvancc of regulations, 1 set myself tp put things into order. I 
went to the vanous firms of undertakers, and gave* them to undei 
stand that in future funeials would not be puformed, whethei 
this entailed a disag rev able scene at the eemeteiy or not, unless 
the fees wort* paid beforehand, and also .ill existing ai rears made 
good. There was no further trouble \mongst other responsibi¬ 
lities that 1 have undertaken there has been reciuiting for the* 
Territorial force; and now duty as an officer of the National 
Reserve lakes up a great deal ot my time It is a case of tin 
willing horse. The more you do, the more you are asked to do. 

Not only men but ladies can and do obtain occupations 
of many kinds, so long as they do not require payment for their 
services. Ladies can work for the Primrose League, Women's 
Union Defence League, Anti-Suffrage League (ojr Suffrage if 
their views incline to that direction) and endless other organiza¬ 
tions of a more or less political nature. The duties fiequently 
consist in getting up drawing-room meetings preliminary to public 
meetings, verifying registers of numbers, canvassing and so 
on. The work is generally pleasant and interesting, though from 
time to time disagreeable episodes arc likely to* occur. t Thus it 
is clear that Ho retired Anglo-Indian need pine away for want of 

r etiring to do. 

On the whole I notice that the men who come back to this 
country are more contented with their lot than ladies. This is 
perhaps 1 quite natural. For one thing a man is, as a rule, some 
years oh^rflfan his partner in life. * He recognises the fact that he 
£**£$& sfc *$ He was. # fife feels no inclination toga to a ball 
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and dance till three o'clockin the morning. He looks on the typical 
‘ hurra khana " of an Indian station as a nuisance from which he 
glad to have escaped. He soon finds it a relief not to have 
put on dress clothes for dinner every day. He likes peace and 
quiet, and is satisfied with his pipe, a book, or a quiet game of 
* irds in the evening. But a mem-saheb who has lived in the whirl 
ot gaiety of the Poona or Bombay season undoubtedly finds 
existence in England appallingly dull, more especially as she has 
frequency been torn away from the life of excitement and variety 
before she has in the least ceased to enjoy it. No houses, no 
i .images, no band, no dinneis, or dances ! There is really solid 
icason for annoyance at so startling a change of circumstances and 
surroundings. 11 is undeniably the hardest of all for young* gjrls 
who have been two or thqx.* years in some lively Indian station. 
They really have a deadly time I'oi one thing there are no 
men, I mean no men whom in India we should consider " Sahibs, M 
between the ages of twenty and fifty. Where are they ? What 
becomes of them? I he empire has swept them away. They 
arc serving in the army or navy or in the civil services of our 
various colonies and dependencies, planting, ranching, engineering, 
*nd spreading civilisation in the bark of beyond. There is no 
i oom for them here unless they are prepared to carry a black bag 
to London every day and sit for many weary hours on an office 
-tool to receive less than an engine-driver. They turn up at 
intervals on leave, have a good time for a few months, ahd then 
off they go again to the other end of nowhere. This is not 
satisfactory for the girls. No wonder that so many of them 
necome suffragettes. If they cannot get husbands, well then, 
try for votes ! * 

It might be thought from these dcsultoiy remarks, that* 
England is a very dull country,.without any amusements. Fag 
from it., The money that is squandered upon racing, yachting, 
motoring, theatres, balls, suppers, hunting, shooting, golf, and 
goodness knows what all, is simply fabulous. The riches of England 
*' cem inexhaustible. That's just it. Money nowadays is Urn open 
sesame to everything. What has been called the " Champagne 
Standard''.prevails. With people living all round about whose 
incomes may he reckoned in thousands, what can yon do when you « 
are limited to hundreds, and ndt many of them ? Tirnfim on five 
hundred a year are In an awkward ruck. The'lower 
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shopkeepers, artisans, and so on, are much better off. They 
manage to get far more fun for their money. 

Are there no compensations for the various disadvantages 
that Fhave touched udon ? Does the come-down from, say fifteen 
hundred rupees a month to five hundred pounds a year, mean 
a total loss of all the little amenities that make life pleasant ? 
Let us think it out. For one thing the comtort of a nice English 
house vastly exceeds that of an ordinary Indian bungalow. 
What clread/ul barns we used to have to live in at some of the 
up-countiy stations! That is something to begin with. Then 
there is the < limate. If you consider, not two or three months, but 
the whole twelvemonths in the year, no t mintry can boast so good 
a climate as England. Charles 11. used to say that one could be 
out of doors with comfoit far mou* in England than anywhere 
else. The weather is of iourse provuhially ximeitain I think 
I had enough of ceitain wcathei m Upper Sind f But if the weather 
is capricious, and may disappoint us when we have arranged an 
outing in the summer, we often, on the other hand, get day after 
day of bright sunny weather with just a touch of frost in the win 
ter. Winter or summer, when it is fine, what can “be more enjoy 
able than lor two or thicc people to go out f«»r the day, <akin 0 
their lunch with them, on bn vclts, and wandci along the lanes oi 
ovei the beautiful moor-lands of a country like Suirey } You 
, should always allow lots of time. It spoils it all to have to keep 
looking at one's watc h or pressing on to reach one’s destination 
at some particular hom In the summer months 1 have often 
covered long distances, always at leisure T have cycled from 
JRejgatc to Brighton and back m one day ; and that means sixty- 
four miles. # 

Then thcie is the joy of Spring. India can give us no equi¬ 
valent to this. Gi adually the trees, which for so many youths 
have been bare, begin to show little tinges of green, and day by 
day these ^become more and more distinct until nature ha# clothed 
the lovely woods with their mantle of summer verdure. A con¬ 
stant succession of wild flowers delights the eye. Milton's *' rathe 
primrose " unfolds its delicate pale yellow flower in February, 
and is followed in due course by cowslips, wild violets, daffodils, 
anemones, blue-bells, fox-gloves, and dog-roses. Many a field 
is golderyvrtth butter-cups and marsh-mallows. Apple trees, pears, 
pjurn^. and cherries are ladei\ with blossom of the tenderest tints 
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imaginable. And in the summer the moors are robed with purple 
heather that gleams in the sunshine. 

The garden too is an unfailing source of pleasure. In an Indian 
garden the Sahib sits in an easy chair, and tells the mali what to 
do. Here a jobbing gardener comes for perhaps one day in the 
week, and receives four and sixpence for hisday*$ toil. What would 
an Indian mali think of that remuneration ? But that will not 
keep the garden going. No, the Sahib must take spade and rake 
and hog, and work hard himself. Back-breaking work it is too 
at times However, finis coronat opus. What a wealth of beauty 
*n English garden contains in the summer months! Hyacinths, 
mignonette, wall-flowers, loses, nasturtiums, sweet-peas and helio¬ 
trope vie with each other in pleasing the eye and scenting^hc 
dr Then in an environment which forbids us from giving dinner¬ 
parties, what more charming way of entertaining a few congenial 
fi lends than to invite them to tea on the lawn ? The table is 
daintily arianged beneath the shade of a spreading oak or lime , 
and stiawberries and Devonslme cream never seem to taste so 
well as out of doors. 

I do not wish to imply that it is impossible to have any 
amusements. The summer always bring-* invitations to tennis 
and croquet parties. There may be som** distance to go to them, 
but that does not much maltor when you hive a bicycle. Bridge 
or whist parties where the stakes are nominal are of fairly frequent , 
occurrence in the winter. Card-pJUyois form little clubs, and meet 
at cadi other’s houses in turn. The expense of golf is, as a rule, 
not piohibitive, though at some pldfcs the entrance fee and sub-, 
senptions are much higher than at others. Riding horses, very 
good ones too, can be* hired dt rates which one can now and then 
afford; and I occasionally allow myself the luxury of a gallop 
across the downs. Once a woi*k the railway companies issue 
cheap return tickets to London ; and one’s pension will admit 
of a *n 0 tjfi 4 c at a theatre a few times ifl the year. * 

A very difficult question is where to setUe down. So difficult 
indeed that old Indians frequently move several times before they 
find a place which satisfies all their requirements. Educational 
facilities, the train service, cheapness, soil and climate, apart from 
society and scenery, have to be considered. Many tHelc things 
can only be learnt by individual experience. Peoplq coming 
from India hardly realise how ^climate differ in various* 
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parts* of England Moist, relaxing Devonshire suits some 
< onstitutions, while the air of the bracing eastern counties is 
held in favour by the more vigorous. I would never recommend 
l*eop1<* with a small income to live in the real country—I mean 
three or four miles from 'a town or a railway station. In these 
days when every one has a motor the position without this means 
of locomotion is impossible. Keeping even a pony carriage means 
keeping a man to look after it , and that simply eats money 
\ cottage in the country while the glory of the summer (flower^ 
Lists is singularly fascinating But the same cottage m wintei t 
approdi hed as it probably is by muddy lanes, presents a very dif 
ferent aspect; and for a small party the long dark winter evenings 
when there is no one to look in and nowhere to go out to, an 
i xceedingly dull. There is another point which demands careful 
ionsidcration, and that is the distance from London If you live 
too near Town, six miles oi so. there is the constant temptation 
to go there; and lunches and teas cost money You cannot cross 
a street in London without having to spend something. Neverthc 
less, we cannot ignore the existence of London. To old Indians 
*t is the centre of everything To London one simply must go from 
time to time whether for business, shopping, family reunions, 01 
social gatherings, such as the Indian Civil Service garden party 
in the Botanical Gardens, Regents Park, or for occasional sight 
seeing and a little fun. If to avoid the cost of journeys to London 
it is decided to live a hundred and fifty miles away and not to go to 
lamdon at all, one will find himself or herself somehow or other 
* ompelled to visit the metropolis at more or less distant intervals ; 
and the expense of one long journey will amount to that of very 
many shorter ones From my experience I should say that from 
twenty to twenty-five miles is a reasonable and satisfactory distance 
from London. There is most beautiful country within this radius. 
You are sufficiently far away to feel a temptation to rush up to 
town every few days. While when there is occasion ty go the 
price of the railway ticket is not prohibitive. 

Speaking for myself personally, with an experience of five and 
a half years* retirement, 1 do not think that I am offering any 
affront or slur to India, alter serving for some thirty-two 'years 
in that ribble country, when I say that it is a perpetual joy to me 
ifr be in (.England. If the coitditidhs of retirement, the oft urn 
ewfe iiptiUtU, are not exactly all that fancy paints, if the life 
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is rather too monotonous and u&evcntful* I caut> safely say that 1 
find plenty to occupy my time, and very many pursuits that 
afford me interest and pleasure.* 


Reigaie. 


EDMUND C. COX. 


A SONNET. 


Beyond the hill*, I watt hed through pensive eyes, 

A spreading arch—more fairy-like than flowers. 

It sprang from one dark cloud across the skies 
And touch’d another, black with thunder showers, 
Bnde of the Rain * thou Love of all his tears, 

1 hrough which the Sun shone, changing them to Thee,— 
Elusive as the music oi the spheres— 

Or Dawn’s first kiss upon the sleeping sea. 

( Pale as the moon, in stillness km to death,) 
rhen lovely as Thou art, m lose and jade. 

Amber with lilac mingling in a breath,— 

Till all is naught, for now the sun is shade 
But God is Light, thus stoim and stress may be, 

The harbingers of true fehcily 


Oxford 
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THE KASHMIR SHAWL TRADE. 


K ASHMIR is not only one of the finest countries that the sun 
shines upon, but also a storehouse of exquisite works of 
art fostered by a people renowned for elegant taste and artistic 
faculty like the Japanese in the Far East They, from primi¬ 
tive simplicity, began to aim at elegance, influenced, no doubt, 
by the natural beauties with which they were surrounded and 
by a climate eminently suited to their application to industrial 
pursuits, together with the wealth of raw materials with which 
nature has profusely endowed this country. Their works of art 
excite the admiiation of the artistic world. Shut up within the 
high walls of the Himalayas and guarded by its snowy giants, they 
wtre contented to live in a little world of their own 
’from which they neither attempted nor desired to extricate 
t themselves, and, being hardy and industrious by nature, 
applied themselves to industries, supporting their families with 
the produce of their labour. They lived and worked from day to 
day and year after year with unchanging uniformity. Turbulent 
times there were many. Adventurer after adventurer came and 
turned Kashmir into one endless battle-ground for the satisfac¬ 
tion of their ambition and avarice, spreading horror over the 
country. But the Kashmiri suffered it with passive resignation 
and did not distract himself from the craft joi his forefather! 
bequeathed to him with all the secrets and mystries of thea-t. 

• Kashmir was ever noted for, as the proverb says, Sharit, 
Shdli, ShaJgtm, and the Kashmiri brought the shawl to the highest 
pitch of excellence. 

It is a^quare or oblong article of dress worn in various ways 
hanging from the shoulders. It is characterised by the great 
elaborwon and "minute detail of its design and by tfil glowing 
brilliance, depth, softness, warmth and other 
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enduring qualities of its colours. These excellent qualities k arc 
the result of the raw material of the shawl manufacture which 
consists of the very fine, soft, short, flossy underwool called Keh~ 
phumb or the pushm of Kel or shawl goat, a variety of Gapra- 
htreus inhabiting the elevated regions of Tibet. These regions 
arc, owing to their high altitude, intensely cold and Nature has 
clothed the goats with this warm wool. The higher the goats 
live, the finer and warmer is their wool. The Tibetans call the 
he-goat and the she-goat yielding the wool Rabo and Uama and 
the white and brown pashm, Lena Karpo and Lena Nakpo res¬ 
pectively and the Kd's pashm tsokul There are several varieties 
of pashm according to the districts m which it is produced, but 
the finest comes from Changthong, the eastern district of Ladakh* 
wd from Turf An. The pashm of Turf An is from goats in the Tian 
Shan mountains and the puncipal marts of collection arc Turf An 
and Ush Tut fAn, and it comes by caravan by the KAshgar, 
VArkand and Leh route. Those who trade in this commodi¬ 
ty are called Tebet BaquAls. In 1817, the price was Rs. 15 per 
6 seers or a Irak when the import was 60,000 maunds. The * 
pashm was imported by merchants who cxc hanged it lor manu¬ 
factured shawls and pushmma which they disposed of • 
advantageously in Russia. 

The shawl wool is sorted with patient carqby hand and spun* 
into line thread by the Kashmiri women. The work is of much 4 
delicacy owing to the shortness of the fibre. The various colours 
are dyed in the yam. The subsequent weaving or needle-work 
is a work ot great labour, and a fine shawl will occupy the whole 
time labour of three men for not less than a year. There are two 
principal glasses, one is Kant or loom-woven shawls, woven iq 
small segments which are sewn together with such precision 
and neatqess that the sewing is quite imperceptible; the Other , 
Amlih&r in whicji over a ground of plain pushmma is worked 
by needle a minute and elaborate pattern. A peculiar method 
is' employed by the weaver in converting his original design, 
which is prepared by a NaqAsh, into a textile. Instead of working * 
from a coloured drawing or diagram, the weaver fyas thq 
pattern translated on paper into rows of symbols, each of which 
expresses the number of threads to be worked i% and their 
colour. The man who translates the pattern into written 
"key” is called Khahan Wol. The weaver has qVtray At fete. 
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hind filled with bobbins of every required colour and with 
this written " key ” or Udim, as called by the Kashmiris, he 
sits on the loom, works in the stated number of threads of each 
colopr as in the ciphered scrip with marvellous dexterity, knowing 
nothing of the pattern he is preparing, but gradually buBding 
up in a mechanical way the shawl on the warp before him 
What a puzzle it would be to ordinary workers I Shawl is afco 
manufactured at Meshed, Kirm&n and Andijan in Persia and at 
Amritsar, Lahore and Ludhiana in the Punjab, but it is tai 
deficient in quality as compared with that manufactured in 
Kashmir. Apart from the skill of the Kashmiri manufacturers, 
there is something peculiar in the atmosphere of Kashmir which 
renders the shawl soft 

The shawl formed a raiment oi the votaries of fashion in 
Europe. Merchants made fortunes by trading in it and the indus¬ 
try once employed over 60,000 people and brought into the 
country 50 lakhs of rupees annually. Pushmina is the term used 
lor all textile fabrics made from pushm-wool. It is woven plain 
or in various patterns of European tweed and serge. The earliest 
and indigenous ''pattern is in plain white or Kkudrang (natur.j 
colour) or white and black stripes ('.died Resh Pombur The btM 
white pushmina can now be had for Rs. 20 per yard. 

When the Kashmiri took to this industry is not known, but 
X is certain that from ancient times Kashmir was famous for its 
shawls. The Mahabharata hays that when Krishna went to the 
Court of the Kurus as a delegate from the P&ndavas, Dhratra 
shtra proposed to picsent him, among other things, 18,000 avikam 
or shawls, of the hilly country, obviously meaning Kashmir 
We arc also told that ere Tyne became a place for fishermen to dr> 
their nets m, the Hindu-Phoenician commerce had an Asiatic 
rcujswn ; the spices of India were sought in the time of Salomon, 
and* the gossamer muslin of Dacca and the ^shawls of Kashmir 
adorned the proudest beauties at the Court of the Cfesars. In 
judges V., 30. we read of diverse patterns of needlework, on both 
sides, and in Ezekiel mention is made of embroidered works 
brought by merchants in chests bound with cords and made 
of cedar, apparently referring to Kashmir shawls. 

It* is said that Mir Sayid Ali of HamadSp (Persia) alms Shah 
Hamadkn, who visited Kashmir (pr the second time in 1378 A.D 
and ptpyed here for over two years, revived the shawl industry 
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which had long died out, and Sultan Qutb-ud-din, who was tnen 
the ruler of Kashmir, patronized, nourished and stimulated it. 
One hundred and sixty-two years later, a man of Khoqand in 
C entral Asia, named Nagz Beg, who was a cook of Mirza Haider 
of Ka&hghar who came to Kashmir in 1540 A.D. and became the 
Vazicr of Sult&n N&zuk Sh&h, the then ndcr of Kashmir, got a 
pine of pushmina, H yards wide, prepared, and presented it to 
lus master, Mirza Haider enquired as to what it was. The cook 
i opin'd “ Shawl ” He called it by this name because the people 
of Khoqand call a blanket a shawl in their own tongue. A kind 
of blanket ts ev< n now manufactured in Central Asia which is 
called “ ^hawlki.” Mirza Haider enquired, “Is it yak (single) 
shawl or du (double) shawl 7 “ The cook replied, “Du shawl." 
It is said that since then this (loth come to be called by this 
name. Mirza Haider liked the shawl very much, gave a reward 
to the man and ordered him to prepare another piece. Mirza 
Haider, by the way, is said to have introduced the manufacture 
of paper in Kashmir and also the use of tea among the people. 
On* day a workman who was weaving the pushmina was, for 
■*onn* negligence, given a slap on his face at which his nose 
bled and the pushmina got sprinkled with blood. Nagz Beg found 
that the pushmina looked prettier with the red spots and, 
intelligent as he was, lie got pushmina thread dyed with red 
and gteen colours and wound on twigs and with them the cloth 
\\a- \\<wen so that red and green spots wen* alternately in 
lcgulai rows produced on it. Nagz Beg was popularly called 
Naqd Beg and the tomb of this unique figure in the history 
of shawl industry is on the mad at the Babribdg near Zadibai, 
the northern suburb of Srinagar. 

The art of A mlikdr shawl was invented by a Kashmiri named 
Saida BAbk alim Ala B4b4 in the time of Az&d Kh&n, an Afghln 
Governor, who ruled in Kashmir from 1783 to 1785 A.D. Ala 
B&ba was living *at the Sokalipura mghalla in Srinagar. It id 
said he was led to his invention by observing a fowl walking*on 
a white sheet of cloth which left prints of his dirty feet on it and 
suggested to him that if he covered these stains with coloured 
thread with the help of the needle the cloth would look, prettier. 
He did so and finding his attempt successful, marvellously improved 
upon it. This remarkable man’s tomb is at Kijwer Kadal. His 
lineal descendant now living is his great-grandson named Asad 

3 
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Am who is residing at Nawa Kadal in Srinagar and pursuing his 
great-grandfather’s calling, namely, darning. 

Gradually, the improvement in the manufacture oi shawl 
was developed with development in the refinement of taste, and 
haskia or borders were added to it. In 1864 A.D. in the time of 
Mah&r&ja Ranbir Singh, Du Rukha shawls or shawls with face on 
both sides were first made. The inventors were Mustafa-Pandit 
and Aziz Pandit. These ingenious men also invented the Zamin 
past gul bald shawls or shawls with raised floral work. Mustaf» 
Pandit’s great grand-son is Khwaja Muhammad Makbul, now 
the Assistant Secretary of the Srinagar Municipality. 

The hdshia is the border and may be single, double or triple. 
The palla is the embroidery at the two ends. The dhour or running 
ornament covers all the four sides. The kunj is the duster of 
flowers or cone in the corners. The * matin n is the decorated or 
plain part of the central ground. When the row of cones is double, 
it is called dokunj. A special design was used for shawls sent to 
Armenia, with which country a large trade existed. The design 
is credited to Khwwja Yusat. an Armenian, who was in Kashmn 
in 1803. 

The shawl designs arc various, chiefly conventional and soim 
realistic. The well-known cone pattern, with flowing cums 
and minute diaper of flowers, is elaboiated in the most artistic 
manner and combined with floral decorations and a maze of 
scrolls. It has been called the Persian Cone or flame pattern. 
The cone, 1 think, is a purely Kashmiri idea. Some say the 
design was conceived from the windings of the Jhelum river and 
the scrolls were in imitation of the ripples of water caused by 
the back flow near the bridges on the Jhelum. It may, there¬ 
fore, be called the "Jhelum pattern.” The Jigha pattern was a 
faVfcurite one with the Moghals, and it is said that many 
Andijini .weavers were brought to Kashmir by the Moghals, and 
settled ixi Srinagar. Some believe that the '•cone is really an 
decoration of'an Egyptian Cocus of andent origin. 

The process of shawl manufacture is briefly as follows:— 

(1) The wool is deaned and treated with rice paste. Soap 
is never used. 

(2) Spinning into yam by the spinning-wheel. 

j (3) Dyeing. In olden days 64 different tints could be given, 
lac is used as a mordant. 
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(4) The yam is then adji^ted for the warp apd for the wtfl. 


Both the warp and weft die double. 

(5) Weaving. The warp is fixed in the loom The coloui- 
ed yam is wound round small sticks which ntay«be about J(,500 
in number in richly embroidered shawls The weavet ha$ no 
idea what he has to produce* but only manipulates the sticks 
according to the tahm. 

(6) Washing in the water of the Dal lake, this water being 
peculiarly suited to u ndcr the pushmina soft and the colours fast 
and bright 


{7) <leaning of disc domed hairs by Pufzaqan Hie colour 
of white pushmina is confirmed by application of sulphui 
fumes • * 


Hie actual cost of a Kumal was as follows 

• 

ks 

Asdlkrtr (wages ot shawl weavers) 

300 

< ommivaon 25 pei cunt 

75 

Push in, dyeipg 

75 

Fax 

75 

Bakhshish Ustad (Mastei s wages) 

75 

Miscellaneous c xpenses designing, < U 

25 

Total cost was jupees 625 1 In shawl was 

sold m Pans 


for fis 2,000, including msui am t height, unlumeciN commis¬ 
sion and other agent y thuges 

During the Moghal pc nod, the ait ot shawl weaving attained 
to sm h tvellencc that a shawl, \\ square yard m dimension^ 
c«*uld be pioduced vvlutli could piss twisted through i hngci 
ring The Moghals had a gieat liking loi it " His Majesty^ 
Akbar,” Abul Fazal says in the Aytcni Akbari, " i«- very fond of 
shawls. By the solicitude of His Majesty the m mul if lure of 
shawls in Kashmir is m a very flourishing statu ’ Hermer,^rKo 
visited Kashmir in 1665 A D with Aurangzeb, suvs,*" What may 
be considered peculiar to Kashmir, and the staph commodity 
which particularly promotes the trade of the country and fiflf it 
with wealth, is the prodigious quantity of shawls, which ’they 
manufacture, ftnft which gives occupation even to 
children/' In the year 1739, N&dir Sh&h sent art Ambassador to 
Constantinople with fifteen elephant loads of present^ to the 
Sultfin, amongst wtfch there were a number of shawls 

which the Sultfin presented to the * wives of the *£tobassa- 
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dors in his Court. The Moghai Emperor, Muhammad Sh£h, 

who ruled from 1720 to 1742 A.D., was presented with a shawl 

of a floral design which he liked very much and he ordered that 

Rs. 40,000 worth of shawls of the same design be manufactured 

and supplied to him annually. The design came to be called 

after the name of the Emperor, Butd Muhammad Shaki. 

In 1752 A.D. Kashmir fell into the hands of the Afghans 
and they too, like the Moghals, had a special liking for shawls. 
'1 he demand gave a great impetus to the improvement of the 
industry. J&mawdr, Dordar and Qas&ba or Rumal of diverse and 
beautiful designs were manufactured. The trade became exten¬ 
sive and there was great demand for shawls m Persia, 
Afghanistan and Turkist&n and lattcxly in "Russia. 

In 1796 A.D. in the time of Abdullah Khin, an Afghan 
Governor of Kashmir, a blind man, *namcd Sayid Yahaya, had 
come from Baghdad as a visitor to Kashmir, and when he tor k 
leave from Abdullah Kh&n to return, the latter gave him a pre¬ 
sent of an orange-coloured shawl The Sayid having gone to 
Egypt gave it us a present to the Khediv there. Soon aftci, 
Napoleon Bonaparte came to Egypt with his famous fleet with 
the object of harassing the English in India, but it was smashed 
up by Nelson on the Nile. The Khediv gave him this shawl as <t 
present. Napoleon sent it to France and it attracted the fashion¬ 
able people there. French traders soon came to Kashmir and 
exported shawls of various designs to France. 

* Under the Sikh rule also, the trade was m a flourishing condi¬ 
tion. Moorcroit, who visited Kashmir in 1822, says :—" The whole 
4alue of shawl-goods manufactured in Kashmir may be estimated 
ut about thirty-five lakhs of rupees per annum/' Diwin Kripi 
R&m was Governor in 1827 A.D. and then the trade was in a most 
prosperous condition, but a terrible famine visited the land in 
Col. Miin Singh's time in 1834 which gave a crushing blow to 
the manufacture. , 

* When Mah&r&ja Gulib Singh became the ruler in 1846 A.D., 
the shawl trade began to revive and commenced one of its most 
glorious epochs. The income to the State from 1846 to 1869 was, 
on an average, seven lakhs of rupees per annum. In Mahir&ja 
Ranbir Singh's time the export of shawls v|lued, on an average, 
28 lakhs of rupees per annum. There was again great demand for 
Shawls in France and other European countries. 
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The French Agents who came to Kashmir for the purchase 
of shawls were 

Year. Nauw No of yean Name of Finns Pur ch a si ng 

on duty " ^ r 

1856-57 Petit l Chevieuse Aubertot 

1856-57 Oujouanet 1 Frainy Gramaniac 

1860-63 1 ebr<«on 3 Do do 

1863-70 Olivo 7 Do. do. 

1866*71 Lofcbvro 5 Do do. * 

1865-68 (myelin 3 ( io dcs IndcS 

1867 70 I trot hard 3 Osherte Blcmont, 

1865 82 Dauvcfgne 17 (icdcsindcs 

Me 1 -sis ( T hlan Sc ( o weie the agents ol the State iu 
; rmu who -old •drawls * for the State Wallace Brothers of 
1 ondon uid iloschetlc, Poutc, lissier &. Co, ot Pans were ttu* 
ternts ot Khw.ija Amu Ju Oangu, then one of the chief shawl 
r »du- <»1 Kashmir Laiousse says- “In spite of heavy duty 
? \i «1 h\ th< I icnc h Government, 110 brains on a piece, What- 
\o »ts \ aloe the tiade flemished” Ihose v\ck palmy days A 
»t tin- industry All Kashmir and its wife weie busy amassing 
hutdsoim foilum- in the shawl trade Night was joint laboutei 
with the diy in the busy pastime of making gold out of the m- 
du try, and the shawl merchants became so tub and luxurious 
j'- 1<» put milk in plac e of water m their huqii s A shawl was then 
m mufai tured by Muza All Karkli&hdai which fetched as 
i- Ks 12 500 

I laving thus touched the apex of its pi ospenty, the shawl tr ids' 
now began to dwindle The Franco-German war ot 1870 and its 
di-istrous consequences inflicted an almost moital injury on 
it The fashion of using shawls changed The little flickeflug 
life in the trade that remained, was practically extinguished by / 
the famine of 1871/and 1879. Mah4rfyi K4nbn Singh nobly 
coped with the famine and advanced ten lakhs of rupees to tfee 
shawl manufacturers, but the shawl trade* never recovered front t lye 
shoe k A large number of shawl weavers left Kashmir and oettjtad 
in Amritsar add Lahore where, up to this date, their 
descendants weave^shawls. The art also fost all it| chasms, as* 
imitative attempts to reproduce* designs dictated tfy the Vl/jcst, 
which had no affinity with the real art, had been made, and tfyo 
old artistic des%nsj the resplt ol tbe earnest thinking thou^iyds 
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of minds spread over hundreds of years, had been given up. 
Sii George Birdwood says:—" The Kashmir trade in shawl has 
been,ruined through the quickness with which the cagte weavers 
havi adopted ‘ the improved shawl patterns ’ which the French . 
agents of tin* Palis import-houses have set before them/* 

Hie slum 1 trade was controlled by a Department called 
DAgshawl or Shawl Marking Department. The DAgsh&wl office 
was located m a large house at Saraf Kadal in Srinagar which 
still exists there. It originally belonged to a man named Majlis 
RAi who had < omc from the Punjab in 1685 A.D. and possessed 
properly worth one < rore of rupees which he lost in a plunder 
oi the < ity in the time of Ibrahim Khan, a Governor of Kashmir 
appoints by Aurangzeb, The DAgshawl came into existence 
in this way. During the AfghAn phriod saffron and grains, 
wlilrh the State got as its own share, were sold by the State at 
higher than the market rates to the inhabitants, of course against 
their wishes. The selling was called niliv or tarah . The loss 
that this system entailed on the people was ruinous. It told 
very severely on the shawl weavers who then numbered 12,000. 
In the time of the Afghan Governor, Haji Karim I)Ad (1776-83 
A.P.), this practice was abolished and m lieu of it the shawl 
weavers weio made to pay a small tax which was called Qasur-i- 
skdlt* Subsequently, HAji Karim Dad, at the suggestion of his 
IYshkai, Pandit BAyA Ram Qnli, abolished the Qasur-i-Mli , 
fyut levied a tax on each piece ol pash min a manufactured. The 
, jpashmina was caused to be brought before a State Official called 
j ty&rogah DAgshawl and its price was assessed by appraisers call¬ 
ed Muqim oi \VAfresh and 1| pie per rupee was recovered as duty. 

It is said that the income of the DAgshawl on the first day of its 
establishment was 1 anna 41 pies only. Then in order to see that 
no smuggling might occur and that every piece manufactured did 
not g* without payment, of duty, guards, calked ShaqdatSj were 
appointed by the State. Small pieces, sometimes only a few 
inches in dimensions which had been woven by a shawl weaver, 
weir cut away and taken to DAgshawl. When several such pieces 
were made, they were patched up into a piece of the required 
dimensions and it was stamped and made over to the Khurdies 
^ (the agents of shawl manufacturers) after recovering die duty 
^from -them. Nobody could sell a piece which did not bear the 
WW of DAgsh^l in token of payment of duty thereon. The 
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evasion of the payment ittade one liable to condign punishment. 
In 1806 A.D., in the time of the Afgft&n Governor, Sher Muham¬ 
mad KhAn MukhtAr-ud-daula, the duty was enhanced to 3 pies 
per rupee ad valorem. In the time of his son, Atd Muhammad 
Khan (1806-13 A.D.), there were 18,000 looms worsting, which 
increased to 24,000 when Sardar Azim KhAn became the Gover¬ 
nor of Kashmir in 1813 Azim KhAn revived the old NiUv 
system and gave ten kharwars of shall per loom. Hie shawl 
production the loom was taken by the State and the price of 
<Jiali, together with the amount of duty leviable on the shawl* 
was recovered from the price of the shawl. When Kashmir pass¬ 
ed mto the hand* ctf the Sikhs, there had remained only six 
thousand looms and yet the duty was further raised to three 
annas per rupee ad valorem, and twelve kharwars of shali at three 
i upees per kharwar, of which the actual market price was only qpe 
uipee, were issued for each loom. The industry would have been 
t vtinguished had not a far-sighted man, named JawAhir Mai, been 
then the DArogah of the DAgshawl. He, in order to save the 
industry from being killed, increased the price of shawls 
t>\ one quarter over the market rate. The result was that 
the owner of the shawl would accept four annas less per rupee 
from the DArogah and sell the shawl to him. The latter 
would give him, aftei deducting the price of the shall* 
advanced, a cheque for the balance on another shawl weaver 


who was a State debtor, to pay him fiom the amount of arrears 
outstanding against him Thus All shawls were sold to the* 
DArogah and the traders purchased them from him. In this way 
the shawl weavers enjoyed some relief in spite of the enhancement 
ot duty and the Niliv, and in a short time the number of looms 
increased to 16,000. In the time of^he Sikh Governor, JDtwAn 
KnpA RAro, his priest, Blisr Bhola NAth, was appointed "as 


DArogah of the DAgshawl and he levied a tax of Rs. 75 on each 
loom at which three weavers worked, aitd the forcible selling ot 
grains to them; was continued. He thus realized twdhfe 
lakhs of rupees per year as income of the DAgfihaw|, ; 
but it meant sucking out all blood from the weavers.. To, the 
tyrannies of Bhola NAth were added the wrath of nature? in the 1 
shape of flood and famine and the result was the number of fooms^ 
shrank to 1,200. Colonel Mi An* Singh was now the 'Governor* 
of Kashmir. He was a good statesman and he j^tiroduced the 
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old system of Jawihir Mai with the result that, in the coui sc <>t 
four years, the number of looms increased to 6,000* Bhola Ndth 
Was succeeded t by Rim Dyil as Diregah of the Dagshawl It 
was Represented to him by the Karkhandirs that no sooner had 
a man learnt his woik and probably some of employer's tiadi 
secrets than he rose m value m labout market and eveiy citort 
was made by his master's rivals to secure his servire The practice 
of enticing away an operative was therefore made penal 1 he 
shawl weavers were thus m absolute charge of the K&rfch&ndjU'* 
or proprietors of factories. They became then slaves and wen 
forced to woik very hard. In the first ycai ol his appointment 
Rim Dyal fixed Rs 98 as tax per loom and beside^ gave per loom 
20 kharwars of shall at two rujiees per kharwai and five kliaiwai* 
at the actual market rate which was Rs 1-4 In the second 
year Him Dyil added 2| kharwais to the Nihv, making the total 
quantity of the Nihv 27 J kharwars, the pnee of which was Rs 52 
and this, together with the duty, amounted to Rs 150 pei loom 
The weaver might or might not work, but he had to pay 

In the time of Sheikh Ghul&m Mohichn (1841-46 A.D .) Dalpai 
•was appointed as Dirogah and he futlhci tnhaiued the dutv 
by 19 rupees and c ontinued the Nihv as m the time of Miin Suuh 
Each loom was to have 2| men, that is, two adults and one bo\ 
and Rs. 170 were to be moveied per loom In those days thou 
were only five thousand looms and 22 shawl weavers are said 
to have cut oil their thumbs m ordci to be disabled to puisuc 
the profession of shawl weaving and thus be saved from the 
tyrannies of their Karkhandirs 

The tyrannies had at last an end In 1846, Sheikh Imim 
Din came as the Sikh Oovernoi and he set the shawl weavers 
free from the bondage of the Kirkh&ndirs and remitted two annas 
per kharwar in the rate of shill advanced as Ntliv. He also made 
the Kirkhindirs give three rupees as reward<o each weaver and 
increase their wages by oAo quarter and pay one-third of the Nttit 
themselves. This revived the industry. 

During the reign of Mah&rija Gulib Singh (1846-67 A.D} 
there were 27,000 weavers working at 11,000 looms. Pandit Rij 
Kik Dar was anointed as Dirogah and he was to recover and 
nay to the State twelve lakhs of chilki rupees. The weavers 
to pay 46 cbilkfes each and they were agaip kept in chaigo 
^JB^rkhfhdira *hnd none could "go from oqe K£rkhindir to 
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another. The consequence was that the , weavers were forced 
to work hard from morning to evening and A\ dumries were paid 
to them as wages for weaving the thread wound on 1*000 tyrigs. 
A weaver could thus earn seven or eight chilki rupees pci month, 
out of which he had to pay five chilkies as tax and had to live 
on only two or three chilkies. Some lazy and sickly weavers 
could earn only two or three rupees per month and could no* 
pay the tax and thus became Government debtors. 

In 1868 A.D., MaMr&ja Ranbir Singh remitted the tax oi 
48 chilkies by 11 chilkies, and three years after remitted fonr 
annas from the tarah of 15 kharwars id shall which each weaver 
had to pay at 2-4-0* chilkies a kharw.ii, and ordered to receive 
pashmina in lieu of cash. For ten yea is this system continued, 
but as the demand for shawls in Uui<>i>e declined, the State 
suffered much loss. The K&rkhaiuUts too became poor and in 
1876 A.D. the Mah&iaja reduced the tax fiom 27 «hilkies to ten 
chilkies. Next year the tax was eleven chilkies pei man and the 
mlw was totally abolished Owing to the famine of 1877 and 
the declining demand of shawls, the shawl wcaveis were ieduced to 
poverty and the Muh&rajd then abolished the tax altogether and'* 
m its place a permit duty of 20 <hilki* s and customs duty of 
eleven chilkies i.e., 31 chilkies p<r cert, on the value of the 
shawls sold or exported wcic ia over*d. '\ Ins too was remit¬ 
ted in 1886 by His Highness the nr* sent Muh&raja when li< 
ascended the Gaddu 

There remained customs and octroi duties on the shawl wool 
and shawls, which was Rs. 6-10-3 per cent, but these were also 
remitted by His Highness in 1901, A.l). 

The account that 1 have given above shows that the shawl 
trade policy from the very beginning tarried with it the germs < 
of its decay. It overlooked the fundamental community of 
interest of both employer and employed in the es«* of ttfejr, 
joint enterprise. By attempting to wrest all piohts from Jjbe 
labourer* the employer over-reached himself and killed the 
industry. • The shawl weaver was considnod am inferior order 
of creation as the proverb would indicate 

" Sini muhima stdsal, rani mukima Khandwitt” * « 

- “ If any ksnd of meat cannot be had, one can still get ji 

mallow, and if a husband cannot be had, one can ,still get a 
shawl wqaVer/' 
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The shawl weaver was ruled with a rod of iron and held 
in check with a relentless persistency against which he was 
powerless. Hc pickcd up a precarious livelihood. None cared 
to gite support to him, hence the proverb— Khandvav himayat 
Or support to a shawl weaver—a phrase synonymous with feeble 
and nominal support. How could the industry live under such 
an economically unsound condition ? 

The art of shawl weaving is not happily dead yet, nor will it 
die so long as this State and the British Raj endure, even jf there 
remains absolutely no market for this commodity. Under the 
treaty of 1846 with the Brit&h Government, the State* sends a 
yearly tribute of one shawl and three Rum&ls tp the King-Emperoi 
The State gets these manufactured by contract for Rs. 8,000, but 
the quality is far from what it used to bp. 

The present position of shawl manufacturers may be compared 
tO’iniserable jerry-built cottages rising over the ruins of a city of 
grand edifices of architectural beauty. The quality of pushm is not 
like what it used to be, the dyeing is imperfect, the old designs 
are abandoned and cheap showy goods have taken the place 
of real works of art, in the same manner as chrome prints 
have replaced master paintings in oil. Many shawl weavers 
have, as l have stated before, left Kashmir and settled elsewhere , 
others have taken to carpet-making or embroidery. Still the 
number of shawl weaver* is large. The Census of 1911 registered 
five shawl and one hdshia shawl factories in Srinagar. 

The following articles are now produced :— 

1. Plain pushmina. 

,2. Long shawl with border, palla and konj, Ekrukha and 
Durukha. 

' 3. Jfim&w&r, Ekrukha and Durukha of various patterns or 
designs. * * 

A , S&rics, x 

5. Ladies* embroidered shawls-—half shawls, with 
embroideries s6 arranged as to show itself on both the exposed 
surfaces when folded across the middle. 

6. Capes, blouses, chogas and dress pieces, with needle work 
called p&vkfir and' Katunk&r. 

Ekrukha J&maw&rs still find market in Persia, Afghanistan 
l>fcad Hyder&b&L Durukha Jimafr&rs arid long shawls are in 
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The use of imported European wool threatens the extinction 
ot what remains of the shawl industry. Cheap German 6nd 
Australian yam is imported in large quantities and is used, for 
various purposes for which pushm was formerly used. “ Raffle ” 
is made from this wool and sometimes sold as pashmina. The 
Raffle is tough and not durable and altogether a flimsy article, 
but, in the hands of the expert weavers of Kashmir, it is a clever 
mutation. Real pashmina will last a lifetime, but the life* of the 
Raffle istiot more than three or four years. 

It is, of course, impossible for the shawl industry to regain its 
lost position It is difficult to imagine that fashion will again turd 
m favour of the Kashmir shawl. It will never be again the Ueces- 
-vii > complement of a wedding trousseau in Europe. Fashion is 
^reat tyrant But there ah* signs m the whole civilized Wo4d(< 
of an awakening of true artistic instinct and it is being acknovN 
kdged that the traditional handicraft work ot the East represents' 
the highest perfection of art. “It provides,” as a recent writer 
sa>s, “ examples of absolute perfection for the inspiration of that 
general elevation of thought and feeling which all true students 
receive from the contemplation of master pieces of art and inven¬ 
tion, without which it is impossible to excel in any human under*-* 
taking.” 

There is, therefore, every hope of this masterpiece of the 
weaver’s art again receiving the appreciation it deserves. It may 
not reappear in the same foim as before, but may reassert itself 
in another form more adapted t6 modern taste, which 4s distinctly 
changing into the artistic. In the history of the Kashmir shawl 
there have been many periods of ruin and revival, and the present, 

1 thinks is the time when an earnest effort is needed and, it done 
in the right manner* the creation of the Kashmiri weaver's loom 
may again become the most fashibnable garment m Europe. ^ 

But shawl is not the be-all and enp-all of the industries* , 
The Kashqupi finds scope for his artistic faculties in many 
directions. * The industrial development of Srinagar has 
very rapid in recent years, thanks to the peace and cont&hrittCm 
enjoyed undtor the benign rule of His Highness the IMffftfja,, 

1 he presept leading industries are wood-carving, silver an# Cbpper 
work, embroidery, papier-mache jtnd carpets. They have attained 
to a degree of excellence and their qualities are fast, improving. ’ 
These works of sufc«are in increasing demand all overrim world 
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and there is, therefore, a great and prosperous future before this 
country. The way to prosperity for ^ country is the systematic 
♦development of its resources and the organization of a trained 
industrial population, fhis cardinal principle has been recognise d 
by His Highness the Mahdr&ja. He has established a Technical 
Institute, which is bound to prove an inestimable boon to tin- 
country. It will he a source of a genet al diffusion of opportumtx s 
for technical framing and will aftord facilities for the training of 
artisans and craftsmen. It will also guide* them to corfcct tli 
defects in, and give finish and touch to, the* woiks of art. Finish 
and touch are at present lacking in the Kashmir works of ait, .a 1 
if they aie learnt by the Kashmiri craftsman and artisans, th<* 
economic future of Kashmir pi onuses to be c.\< eodingly bright 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

{Continued from our last number.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Heroic Ac,e 

Shakspere 7 he Authorised Version of the Bible . 

C 'REAT as may have been the influence nl Bacon and certjp 
J of his contemporaries we have to notice something yet mope 
active at work in the formation and fixation of the modem English 
language and style Theie are, indeed, two great and imperishable 
forces which have united as tutors in the process; and their 
combined action has effected for the grammai and orthography 
of England all that was done for the supple and elegant ne$- v 
Latin across the Channel by the Frem h At ademy : while, in 
addition to this, thev have * reated a standard of strength and dig* 
nity lo which English literature has, ever since, aspired to conform. 
From New Zealand to Canada, m California and at4he Cape of 
Good Hope, wherever the English tongue has prevailed, the 
Bible of King James I has begun the education of millions p 
to be followed—in very many instances—by the creations of 
Shakspere. whethei witnessed on the sthge or enjoyed in private 
or family reading • f 

It Is hardly necessary to say that the Bible lias, for several 
reasons, been the more influential of th£ two. Many who wobh 
not be allowed to attend a theatre, or to read a play, wotddf] 
just those on whom the study of the Jewish and Christian C 
would be the most fervently pressed. Some, indeed, 
young people know the Shaksperian dramas; almost wf 
to read out of the " Authorised Version " . and not only $6* but* 
there must be a proportion of these who could not be induced to. 
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study pWtry of any kind, even by the most ipipeffctiVe prohibitions 
of parents and guardians Nevertheless, as In a special manner 
aftairs of liteiature, the life and writings of Shakspere are the heart 
anck centre of our subject Their production, moreover conn.-, 
down to a latei (late, and is xn itself more modem than the othei 
in which a reverential ionseivation ictained what was even then 
a somewhat archaic ‘-tram Let us then begin with the poet 
William Shdksptie* (1564-1616) was bom at Stratfoid 
on-Avon in Warwit kshnt, m the middle class of English 
soenty, his lather having burn an Alderman of th* liGle town 
of which voinewhal lalti hi rust to bt High Bailiff Wlut oit 
of education he icteived must be, to^a .uut istent, mtlu ol 
(onjecture In Bin Jonsons famous obrtuaiy poem we and 
that William is ptonomiMd bv tint kaincd but uitual admin' 
to have had little Latin uid It ^ Gi< < k but we can judge for nm- 
$e)ves bv leading Ins \\<nk th >t this d«xs not unph total absiii* 
Of cultuie Piobably Jon son from thi Unghr of a supeiim 
Scholaislup, intended to «onvt\ sonx dtjeiciation, bat not 4 «* 
imply that his distinguish d futnd posms,ed no knowledge wli it 
t vt r ol those ton s ms Giu k and 1 iti i at the time of Sl.akspi i* 
youth <(instituted about mn<-t«nths of i liberal cdintion mil 
the lad ceitainly foi soph yi us ittoukd the Gramm u n h > >! 
of his native town whin it is equally (iitainf those languid s 
\u »e taught, m liowtvu rudiment uv i mannu and degrie 
ami one would not lightly be lieu tbit " Conolamis ’ m<l 
"* Julius Cjesai iould ha\t be n wntten by a dunce Uofortu 
natcly/the father's affairs became disoidered, and the boy was 
unable to puisne his studies to completion yet some tincture ot 
learning he must have ictamed , no mere provincial yokel, on*' 
would think, i ould have learned the magic music of that matchless 
“style unless lus mind had Undergone some discipline—even though, 
hkc Chatles Dickens in later cTays, his years of adolescence wen 
pa^s^d away from schools and colleges, in illness or humble 
occupations, f 

Be this as it may, we have nothing but guesses to go upon 
until 1592, when we find Shakspere—hardly m his nineteenth year 


* TJhe name is i1«o written Shakespeare, but the spelling here adopted is 
authorised by the poet’s ova signature, and the best usage. 

t The auosiotts *n tike last *cene of Tie AStnhani of v$ntc* are enough to show 
that Shakspere waslor Ins’tnM and position, a well-read nan. 
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—complicating an already' seri^" position by marrying, Anti 
it was net a prudent marriage in other respects,: the bride was 
only a peasant girl, some years older than hunjseif* wlio opuld 
hardly contribute much towards her own support 1 , and Whom ho 
could have had but slender means of supporting. The impover¬ 
ished and improvident couple soon surrounded themselves with 
offspring; and then the husband appears to have cut the knot 
of his immediate difficulties. He went off to London, apd became 
i onnected with a play-house, probably at first as an actor of all* 
work, aftd afterwards as a vamper-up of old plays. >id the Course 
of these " pot-boiling " labours at " 'i'he Theatre "-—so thp 
house to which he first attached himself was denominated*--hi3 
talents soon made themselves known ; and in 1590 he appeared 
a- an onginal dramatic author with the pleasant comedy of 
“ Love's I-abour Lost." This piece was followed by a yet morn 
amusing one, " The (omedy of Errors, " which was produced^ 
the succeeding year. The young " Factohim” had now maob 
himself a position, attacked bv jealousy, but admired by associates 
md friends. In the " Two Gentlemen of Verona " we see am 
idvance in the n delineation of Uuiaitcr, and the series of light 
and purely recreative plays ended with tin* beautiful, if not wholly 
i« a son able pastoral, “ A Midsunnnei-nighl's Ihe.im,” of which the 
very title is a poem. 1 

One can easily imagine that a publn such as that ot the 
English Renaissance was now nearly won. To complete the charm, 
however, the successful playwright attempted another biandi 
of effort, and was equally happy line also, fhir poem Off 1f Vemu* 
and Adonis ” is (one must admit) dashed with tOd touch ol th* v 
warmth of youth, and in this respect shows faults into which 
the poet never fell again , nevertheless, the flow of the music, 
and the earnest observation of natural objects were triumphant* 
over all defects; and the piece went through five editions in 
than seven years. A second poem, "The Rape of Lucrece//. 
speedily followed; the tone was purer, the success hardly, 

Both poems ate still reproduced. 9 ^ Y'ks 

But it was not in narrative poetry that the young 
was to find his nltimafe destiny, fiaving dosed his 
in 1594 with the charming works above mentioned, h&b&d hntftedd 
assumed a certain place in the Temple of Fame. We have hither¬ 
to beheld* him in the days of early manhood# sane ami cheerful, 
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full Optimistic hopefulness, ahd only seeking "to share with all 
around his cup of inward joy. He was already cited by contem¬ 
porary writers for his " uprightness of dealing, and his facetious 
graqp m writing ” He had already made some essays in dramatis¬ 
ing thf Histoiv of England, as related by the chronicles, and 
had collaborated in that task with his contemporary Christopher 
Marlowe But Marlowe was now gone—“dead shepherd, " as 
Phebc says (“As You Like It." Act III, Sc V.), and Shakspert* 
now undeitook history' single-handed The result was the noble 
play of “ King John, “ so famous for the pathetic chsflracter of 
Arthui of Brittany, and the fine ven.es on England. By this 
time he hud begun to stand out from the rank and file , and as 
the leading dramatist and poet of London he had attracted the 
notice of the accomplished Earl of Southampton, becoming famous 
and prosperous under that enlightened patronage. In 1597 
Ire bought a good house m his native town, where we will hope 
that Mrs. Shakspere was tomfortably installed and duer provision 
made for the health and education of the children. But this 
great man was so true to his ait that he has entirely buried his o» n 
personality ‘ we only get glimpses of him through old deeds and 
town-records that he lived and throve at “New Place " in tin 
intervals of London business is known His son died m childhood . 
of the two daughters one married a physician, the other a wine 
merchant, both residents of Stratford , presumably, therefore, 
they were duh cared foi 

Advancing towards middle life, and rontinuing to prosper 
ta his affairs, Shakspere left “ The Theatre, *' to which he had 
been so long attached, and became a shareholdei in “ The Globe,” 
another playhouse, on the Surrey side of London Bridge. He 
continued to act—so late as 1604 he is recorded as taking a part 
in the Sejanus of his friend Ben Jonson * and all the while that he 
was living as a thriving burgess of Stratford he continued his 
bright career as a writer # of dramas such as have never been before 
oi; sinle. ft‘is* indeed, a very remarkable thing that his plays 
evince such a marvellous literary evolution that, although still 
written to meet the demands of the stage, they are generally 
even mote admirable in the closet; and it is for this reason that 
tto study of literature can afford to pass them by, as may be usually 
^one with works expressly produced for theatrical representation. 

^ In 1597 ‘appe*|pd the romantic tragedy of “ Borneo and 
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the delirious passion of that singular era. Nothing, indeed, shows 
the great power of the author's mind so much as the vigour 1 with 
winch the manners of the contemporaries of the Medici inxis 
imagined m this play. Shakspere, an English rural burgess, a 
London comedian, hitherto unversed ip any but the most superfi- 
tdl views of Continental life, was able- almost iti a momettt~*4o 
turn from broad farce, light comedy, or the bloody scones of 
medieval English life, and to poitray with exquisite sympathy, 
the nth*warm love-scenes of the sunny South As lyric as the 
Mulsutnmer-nigkt's Dream, as tragic as Richard // , this pathetic 
idk of Italian passion moves to its bitter end in a glitter of swords 
tnd of flowers, moftnhght, nightingales, and phosphorescent 
harncls " Ihc Mcichant of Venue M is another work of like 
vla^s, though with a happici fabh* the likeness is dear Sa 4 
obvious , once more we set* the hie of Italy, the melody and moon? 
light, tragic elements are not f.u off mild and agiecable as thb 
story ultimately proves, it is told m tones that are no longer oil 
,oft, anti many a seuous note is heard A yet bolder mood is 
t tken in the plays that exhibit the earlier fortunes of the House 
»f Lancaster; and the farcical or < omit elements occur, without 
appearance of effort, in the brilliant life painting of which b alst&ff 
is the centre. 

Some highly imaginative and poetical comedies now followed ; 
among them being the lovely forest-pastoral, “ As You Like It/' 
with the somewhat humouristip melancholy of Jacqyea; and 
* Twelfth Night, ” in which -despite a genial treatment—some 
hints of saddest thought are beard And then, about the end of 
the century, a totally new departure is observed, , , 

Shakspere’s circumstances were now more than prosperous. 
With a handsome residence m his native place, besides much othttf 
property, he was the acknowledged head of the most popular %M& 
lucrative branch of literature then known—much in the very' 
position long afterwards occupied by Charles Dickens, 
earlier Analogy to? him has already been pointed out, r 
lost his son, but his daughters and wife were left, and m A 
contract with The ** Globe " by which he supplied 
year, and was Stabled to live at a rate perhaps equal to £10,W) a 
year of modem money. In the midst of all this welfare a shadow 
fell upon his essentially strong and healthy sold, t $be result of 
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vpicSfi write to be perceived in ifte work 4 bf the 'next' five years— 
Mtt C#*af, Samlet, Measure for Measure, King tear and 
Maebeth. these works, though undeniably composed for the 
itaga, are as certainly literature of the finest quality, abound¬ 
ing in pathos and poetry, though also m pessimism. Those readers 
who M’tik for c onsolation may feel something wanting; and to 
wrJi we ran only say ■ —Take them as you take the real sorrows * 
of life, and get whai strength you can from then tonic bitter¬ 
ness. These lessons, these cries, these’ thoughts that wander 
through eternity, are not to be completely interpreted °by the 
mummer’s ait or followed by the pleasure-seeking play-goei : 
rather we are left, as in silent and subdued awe, before one of the 
elemental forces of the planet, for evil oi for good, according as wl 
will use them, lb this period also belong the famous “ Sonnets. ,r 
which appear to concern a tale of suffering—a tale of suffering 
which they rather hide than show 'the “Sonnets" were not 
published till 1609. but tnanv are known to have been compost’d 
years earlier. 

About 1607 tlie < loud lightens , and a tune of < aim and pcac< 
ful feeling is indicated by the reappearance of comedy; but it t*> 
no longer the comedy of manners or of farce, but rather a new and 
stately pageant of human life in its ideal jwssibilities, which lifts 
itself into the region of pure poetry. Such are " (ymbdine ” 
and the ‘ 4 Winter’s Tale " , and such pre-eminently the magical 
u Tempest, ” probably produced in 1613, in which one would like 
to think that one heard the last solemn utterance of the Enchanter 
before he laid down his wand for ever Shakspere died in the 


spring of 1616- on In* birthday, if we may believe the current 
tradition, leaving his property to his daughters, and to his 
/rduniry up undying fame. 

This meagre record is almost all that can be said to be exactly 
kubwp tit tb$* life of the greatest of English authors. Great aa be 
was, be Uvj&jf^n a time i\hcn, unlike most great men, he could be 
partly jhdjg$d 'by bis contemporaries, for in their smaller measure 
they, too, were children of glory. Not only did Milton, a few 


* years latex', (1^3$)'Write of him as the “ great heir of fame , u and 
Sail the collected (days an " unvalued (q.d. invaluable) book ”; 
last Ben Johsoh, who bad known him intimately, gaye him the 
^fntost unstinted praise to which reference has been made above. 
*> 4 »V first {oho 4 was oubhahed bv the author's personal comwdes 
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Yet it is sot to be denied that all Shakspete's }H|3t critica 
-Jonson and Milton not excepted—have laid" their finger on a 
certain grave defect. Jonson says that he ''flowed with such 
facility. that sometimes it was necessary he should ho stopped; 
as Augustus said of Haterius, 4 he wanted the brake.* MMm 
was little more than a boy when ho bore testimony to the 1 tran¬ 
scended position of 44 my Shakspere " ; yet Milton Seethed con* 
-.trained to add*- 44 to the shame of slow-endeavouring lit thy 
easy numbers flow.*' This unrestrained flow of M WbofMiOtes 
wild/* is it only thearesult of the necessities of supplying a CSrisWn 
continuous bulk of matter for the players ; ot did it arise ftJpi a 
t ertain wellspring m the mighty soul that poured and gushed^fdth 
spontaneously the instant it was laid bare 7 The question Will 
occur from time to time, as we contrast our great author wit$J 
some foreign classics, and think of the want of art attributed 
to him by a French critic who was not often mistaken in such 
things.! v 


We have? been so long and so deeply impressed with the 
extraordinary character of Sliaksjx’re's genius, his power* at 
what is called 44 Creation, " that we may lie led to ignore iheat 
criticisms which, indeed, mainly apply to him from our peculiar 
point of view. Regarded m the laiger way, we see him producing 
what is well compared by Colendge to a natural landscape, "effect¬ 
ed, as it were, by a single energy,* modified ab intra in each compo¬ 
nent part: wc hear of an absence of art, but we pass on unheeding, 
as if we were contemplating the* work of Nature." It is therefore 
*n no spirit of pedantry that honest criticism indices an effort 


to see what truth there may be in such remarks as Jonsen’s, 
recorded—as we know—in a spirit of generous admiration,; 
" For I loved the man/ 4 says Ben, 44 and do honour his memory), 
on this side idolatry, as much as any."' As for the km gwogp, 
of Sb^-pesd^one has only to notice hour modern it sotmd^ fql 
__ 4 __ 


* SuMemtmtmMmtret, mya Ben, In his gwdagogae style. * < 

t Vottart*, Wtie knew'SegUsli Uterttnr?, looked on Shekxpetp nk 
barbarian, a view pnhkNy learned from Bolmgbrokt But sutelyv SA 
tn&r.fctfc can be (ady eoaeetvwl than «wne ot Sh*kspema «np 
Take, for foetuses, web an iefetraptfan to the action of an!** ttUwi 
speecb mmmttyqto #>*•<# *wi/**a* 
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Jwl^i the critic calls “ his gentle expressioiw/^ ;; ■ ■p\p- 
:^%I$ile argument can be needed to convince one bf the influence 
;ihat%ust have’been produced by a writer so universally loved and 
studied as Sbakspere: but there is—as we said above—another 
monument of Elizabethan English of which the study has been 
bven more earliest, general and influential, namely, the English 
\Bible . ' We call it Elizabethan because, though the Great Queen 
had lain for years in her totnb before it was published, yet it was 
based on earlier versions which were only revised by the ’Divines 
employed for tire purpose by King James I. So in our own days 
we have had a new version ; but by virtue of the same excellent 
•rule,,the simple yet stately speech of the old*translators has been 
preserved; and the “ Revised Version ” could not be cited by 
posterity as a monument of Victorian English. 

The Church of Western Europe, up to the time of the Re¬ 
formation, had endeavoured to restrict the unlimited study 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures by confining their publi¬ 
cation to the learned languages ; and being backed by all the 
terrors of the secular arm, had been, on the whole* successful. 
Here and there, especially in Northern nations, there had arisen 
.men who had applied themselves to the satisfaction of a pious 
furiosity ; several versions, more or less complete, had appeared 
in Germany before the Reformation ; and, in England, the cele¬ 
brated parish-priest, John Wyciiffe, had come forward as a Re¬ 
former with support from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
f$ho was a leader of opposition in the latter part of the reign of 
■Edward 111. Obtaining this indispensable protection, Wyciiffe, 
fyith aid from competent subordinates, produced" a. translation 
oilbe^hole sacred text in 1382. This version was widely circu- 
lateb-in manuscript, and has ]>een republished as late as 1850. 
It fnay stili be read easily by the moderns, as will appear from 
the s«img|sj%iyen below.* ; and it must haye, been an important 
factor %l^f^ttriiiation,of what is now known as English. "Never- 
- theless, ^ th6:qaiumstance$ of the time prevailed 

I 7 ^ ... y - -> flfc ■- . *' ’ * 1 ’ '■ > M •' ' ' . . 1 , ... . ; _ 


SjfcAJt ‘ *1fc£jNuiMVr. d*« jGospcl Pi Jesus Christ. the .Sod of-God.”’ 

VI • „C* * * i ?wt L St '1, » jn.*. J , _ f_■* ... ■ . I V A .w -a . ,_ - . _ « U_ - 


it S» wfitW to . Islah the Prophet. Lo ! -fyaeqd' mitttTpogel before 
r wo. thajfc shall make tfor way ready before thee.*' , . ' -'.if ..;;i 

■'S, ;■ »Mhe voice one. city lugIn tWwilderoes*. Make yd readythe way of 
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his followers, so that the policy of the Church was, on the whole, 
successful. Into its merits we cannot here enter. 

But, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, when America 
had been discovered, when printing became common, and the 
Renaissance had given a widely-felt shock to traditional authority, 
the repression of enquiry became more and more difficult. Luther 
having challenged the infallibility of the Church, it was perceived 
to be necessary that some other standard should be substituted 
which should supply the multitude with what was called “the 
Rule of Faith.” Among the Teutonic races the substitute was 
it once forthcoming ; nay, it alieady existed, as we have seen, 
m the German and English Bibles Luther undertook the revision, 
correction, and modernisation of the versions which had been 
c'urrenl in Germany , his *New Testament appeared in 1522. The 
English Reformers were not far behind , and a version in our own 
■anguage was produced, of which the New 'testament portion 
ippeared al Worms m 1525. '1 he writer of this version was a 
‘ lcrgyman of equal piety and learning named William Tyndale, 
who had settled on the C ontinent under stress of persecution 
by Wolsey and Sir Thomas Moore The historian of literature* 
takes careful note of Tyndalc, b) reason of his style, of which 
» sample may be here given - 

" Our Fathci which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name 
l-et Thy Kingdom come 1 hy will be fulfilled, as well in Earth 
as it is m Heaven. Live us this day our ; daily bread, And 
forgive us our trespasses even we forgive them which trespass 
is. Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil 
\men,” 

It will be seen that Tyndale’s language is by no means obso¬ 
lete ; and it is, in fact, almost identical with that of our present 
version. The reason for this hhs been already suggested* and 
will appear more clearly hereafter # Tyndalo was burned in 
Belgium by the influence of Henry VI II*m 1536 , * 

Two years later a complete version of the whole Bibl$ wfcs 
published by yiles Covcrdalc, who had been one of Tyndall* 
assistants. By that time the capricious monarch, undqr Vdwwn 
lyndale had been persecuted, had made some progress (n his 
mpture with Rome; and the lyork was dedicated to Henry V1IL, * 
who gave his royal licence to the edition of 153?. The demand 
for the Scriptures in English now rose to something tytp .passion 
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in appeared a fresh version, known as M Mathew's Bible,” 
from the name of an Antwerp merchant who had originally fur¬ 
nished the means for its preparation it was of composite origin, 
and fras intended to preserve the best portions of Tyndale's work 
after careful revision and supplementing from Coverdale. Gran 
mer brought out this as an authorised version ; and there the bust 
ness of translation camc to an end m England for several years 
But the icfugecs from the Manan persecutions had produced .« 
new version at Geneva and an edition of this was brought out in 
London m 1576, about sivtien years after its first appearance at 
Geneva John Knox was om of the translator, and the war! 
was made to bear a Calvuuslu < omplexion In this state of affair 
it appeared to Archbishop Paiku that an official revision ought to 
be produced m the interests of Anglican orthodoxy , and h» 
gave out Cranmei's Bible, in pot turns, among the English Bishop- 
whom he instructed to revise that version .uid bring it mto the 
strictest conformity with the Hebrew and Greek originals. Tbt 
Work was lapidly ac<ompiishiel and the result was a valuable 
version, published in 1568 and genu ally known as the '* Bishops 
Bible," of which a <op\ was sent to every Fnglish parish b\ 
order of convm ation 

All this taie dnd labour failed to satisfy the new King, Jaxm s 
l, who in 1604, issucil orders fof a thorough icvision of the 
44 Bishops' Bible ” , and lire work was begun uudei the supervision 
and authority of Anhhishop Richard Bancroft, an able and 
highly respected Pit late, who hdd been one of the Hampton 
Court Commissioners whose labours for the reconciliation of tht 
English and Scottish Churches ended so abortively Bancroft 
delegated the work to three ' companies,” who sate respeCliveh 
at Westminister, Oxford and Cambridge, with instructions to con* 
duct t$reir recension carefully, ygt in a spirit of cautious reverence 
for the text of Parker’s version—the “ Bishops' Bible "— which 
m its turn, nad been founded on the work of Coverdale and of 
Tyadale. 

The New Testament was entrusted to the Oxford company 
which consisted of fifteen scholats, eight of whom appear to bavt 
undertaken the Gospels under the presidency of Dr. George Abbott, 
,Dean 6f Winchester. This distinguished divine deserves eqiecial 
notice because the translation of the Gospels, or rather the revision 
that portion of the 44 Bishops' Bible, ” i» believed to have been 
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entirety du<* 'to his pen, and this is undoubtedly the rtutel remark' 
able part of the work .is literature, besides being—by the tt&turo 
of the rase- -the most widely influential on * the language of 
Posterity. The comparison between Abbott's work and Tyndifc'a* 
will show the gieat superiority of the former ff anyone will 
tall to mind the same familiar passage in the A. V. (Luke I. 46) 
the improvement m rhythm pioduced by most trifling alterations 
will be at onre apparent The still mmt tamihar version in the 
Book of Common Prayer is from (oseidule, and is also very 
beautiful but the version by Abbott in the A, V is the most 
t orrect of the three, as it is slightly the most modern in its ayle.t 
For example take thp 53rd and 54th verses 

M II* hath hik'd the hungry with good things uni the rich 
He hath sent anpty anvay He hath holjn n His servant 
Israel in tetnetnbtame of His mtrty lieu* llu passages In 
italics ai e an evident improvement m st> le l lu s( holar by Whom 
ihc (jOsjKils wi re thus made was the son of a thnving manufacturer 
*»f Guildford, and born in (562 Ldmutul in boyhood at thg 
iirammai School oi his native town lu w is st nt in due course to* 
Ualliol College, that nuisc ot eminent mm md he obtained x 
hellowship at the early age of 21 (o ad in ting m Divinity, he' 
became Doctor in 1597, and in tin sum* year was appointed to 
the Mastership ot University < oik,.* In 1599 he was metalled 
Dean of Wimhcstoi Cathi clral, 4110 In twent that year add 1063 


was two c Vito( lunrellor of Oxford Univi isiiy At thu m cession 
>f King James he was fuither advamed Incoming in tUpi Vice 
< hamellor a thiid time, and chaplain to toe Earl of Dunbui, 
Treasurer of Scotland, in which lattei <apanty he visited 
Edinburgh, and being a moderate Low Churchman endeavour¬ 
ed to promote the fusion of the Churches In 1609 his industry 


• “* My noul ra&gathi tJ» the Lord and my apinl rejorcath in <!nd my Sldmj 
for he hath looked on the poor degree oi his babd-maidm l^Wd now kotn r 
henceforth shall sit generations call me blessed For be that *1 mighty is*#*; 
done to me great things, and blessed a bin twrm and lus mercy fat aftwggp f 
on them that fear fahn throughout all gr net at ions lie hath x4iow64 idWbOgm 
with fan arm, he hath scattered them that are pmud m the iitiagwmfti w 
dadr hearts. He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and 
el them of low degree. He hath filled the hungry with good thaMH 
sent away the rum empty. He hath remembered mm \ and MbiioIp faa 
servant uraet, even as lie promised to our father , Abraham, agrfL te WS sew! 
for ever." {Tyndah.) • fC *? 4 ™ 

f The familiar vettkw of The Psalm* 10 the Anglican w# t\ aha _ 

from Oovwdahft verdgnof the JUMp, 
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and prudence were 1 ('warded by the Bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry, from which he was translated to London in 1610, and 
in tjjhc following year obtained the Primacy in succession to 
Bancroft. In that year (1611) the result of the undertaking m 
which Abbott had taken such a prominent part was presented to 
the King, with an address—traditionally ascribed to Dr. Miles 
Smith, afterwards Bishop of London -which is usually printed 
at the beginning of the Bible as issued from the University Press.. 
It wa»H doubtless approved by Dr. Abbott whose opinion it 
reflects 

The Archbishop was a Low ('hun liman ,is we have seen ; 
but he had also a high idea of the importance oi the Royal Sup¬ 
remacy, though without any meanness of courtiei concession: 
he resisted the King on several occasions, ,«nd James had the sense 
and temper to accept his Archbishop’s opposition Aftei com 
paring the King to a Sun which had risui to di-.pt rsc the dark¬ 
ness due to the setting of “that bright Occidental Star Queen 
Elizabeth of most happy lncmoiy.” the Address proceeds to 
special topics of congratulation James is complimented lov wm 
ng against the PopA%{'‘ which hath given such a blow unto thai 
man of sin as will not be healed,") foi ittenchng regularly ,u 
Divine Service, hearing the Word, and cherishing it* prcachei ■. 
But the, most forcible sign of liiMajesty’s ( hnstian zeal t> 
thought to he the " desire of accomplishing and publishing of this 
work which we now with all humility present. .humblv 

craving of you* most sacred Majesty that since things of this 
quality have been evei subject to the censure oi ill-meaning and 
discontented persons, it may r< t eive approbation and patronag 
from so learned and judicious a Prince as your Highness." 

What exact mark of the royal approbation was ever accorded 
4n answer* to this appeal is not clearly known, beyond the fact 
that the title page has ever since continued to bear the statement 
that follows :-~ 

“ Translated out of the original tongues ; and with the former 
translations diligently compared and revised, by his Majesty's 
special command." 

V Appointed to be read in Churches." 

But if we are left to conjecture as to the way in which the 
work was received by its royal originator, there can be no room 
/lor doubt as to the reception that it met with at the bapds ( of the 
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English-speaking community With the partial exception of the 
Papists the A. V. was immediately accepted by the people of the 
three Kingdoms, and ha* since spread over the woirld-wide ea^eni 
of the British Colonics and the gieat Republic that has grown out 
of them. A source of instruction to young and old, the work ot 
Abbott and his aswx utes forms a permanent standard of pure and 
noble English by which the canons ot correctness and of taste 
ontinuc to be mam tamed and registered It has been said 
that, fsom bast to West, m school and parsonage, and in the 
lent of tne pioneei, or iht shanty of the English-speaking gold- 
diggei, whatever dsc may be larking, there will always bd found a 
opy of tiic ' Bible,, meaning thereby the version of 1611. A 
f ew yeai* ego a ?tvision took plate under the most distinguished 
tuspit e*> s( hokns and divines oi the highest ability weie collected 
ion Hu moilici muiitry and aided from Aiueiua after nearly 
leven v<*ai' of patient laboui a moderate and skilful revision 
va c pioduud m which dtoations m tin* old translation wet? 
•iotesT.cdU iontiru I to casts m whu h the oldci translators had 
bvionsly cind m tiitn language had bi«om« obsolele Yet the 
suit has twen almost nil As a he If > lojonect study, indeed, 
by thost uh wish hu tmnuit knowledge bnl aieunacquainted 
ith th< Original (.mk and lit bit w tht “Hr vised Version’’ will, 
o doubt, provt useful a> a boost hold book 01 one for public 
i vice, it has no than** ot dnpla< mg the Authorised Version. 

About the life ot Aichbishup Abbott the clouds gathered soon 
iter the termination of this great and glorious achievement 
h had long been in antagonism with tht High Church man, 
f and. President of St fohn\ and one of the King’s chaplains, 
nd this nval and opponent had the eui of the Prince of Wales and 
)f his bosom-friend the Duke of Buckingham, 'ihe Archbishop, 
moreover, had the ill-luck to shoot*a. gamekeeper in 1621 m a stag* 
hunt where he, perhaps a little imprudently, had taken part, 
and although the manslaughter was held *to be technically covered 
by the royal pardon which he presently obtained, Laud and 
patrons were doubtless encouraged to look upon the ageing Pri¬ 
mate as a fallen, or falling, power On the King’s death ho wa£ 
indeed permitted to officiate at Charles’s coronation; but hi^influ 
«*nte was gone, though his independence of character remained, 
as was shown in 1627 when hc*refuscd to license a sermoa by a 
clerical courtier iq favour of the doctrine of pgssiva obedience * 
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Gut the wise and moderate master of his middle manhood was 
gone, and Abbott's honesty availed him but little with the narrow- 
n minded fanatic who now occupied the throne* Laud became 
the virtual head of the Anglicans, Abbott being ordered by the 
: young King to retire to Addington, near Croydon, where he died 
in 1633.* The Archbishop was the writer of many books 
and pamphlets in which he always endeavoured to support what 
have since been known as Evangelical principles, in combination 
with an inflexible loyalty to the royal supremacy but $e work 
by which he merits the veneration of posterity is the work that wa* 
done by the Oxford company of which he was the chief. 

The revisers ofl870-81 made some \ cry interesting observa¬ 
tions on the language of the A V . though they do not seem to hav< 
noticed the reason of the pec uliar archaisms by which that version 
is signalised. Thus m the Preface to their New Testament, when 
explaining their change of the neuter possessive “ his" to 
M its," they have observed that the latter word is used by SbaK 
sperc with sufficient frequency to show that at the time when th< 
A. V . was made, the use of f hi-, pronoun was already bcgtunm' 
to be practised l it was not adopted by the revsers o» 
1607-11, tlieiefore, must be accounted for by the reverence foi 
the text of Parkei’s Version enjoined upon them by James 1 
Parker's revise!s again had approached the text of Covcrdafe anu 
Tynd.de in the same spirit ; and the consequence has been that in 
the language of the lhble as used bv the English-speaking world 
of the present day, we have not so much the English of Shah 
spore's age as that of the early portion of the Tudor period 
Many instances could be* shown where this conservation ha*, 
done mischief to exact accuracy, and even blunted the 
sword of the Spirit But, as far as the preservation 
of % dignified and beautiful form of speech i* concerned 
we * |0ay jberhaps regard it as an advantage. The varying 
and progressive conditions of life necessarily originate many 
nbw ana' unauthorised degradations, especially in the, speech 
of active and wandering races * and it is surely a matter of thank- 
’ hilness that we have in the A. V. a standard of purity to which we 
owe the thoughts and expressions of such men as those whose' 
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literary art has been sketched in out preceding pages: ,<at. Co*g- 
fellow and Emerson, Tennyson and Macaulay. 
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THE INDIAN HOME. 

I. 

Tht Virgin Widows 

A SMALL but decent room with two chairs, both occupied by 
two lovely gute One of them was ternbly excited, while 
the other was bending over her 

" You are sure Rukmam, that he love** yon >" 

*'I love him and <annot live without him/* she said 
“ Kalyani, you must see him He is so good and he says that 
he loves me I believe him, for my life is dependent upon 
that belief ** Older, sweetei, with tenderness* beaming through 
her eyes, Kalyani looked at lioi, with sympathy and lose 
Rukmam buried her hands m he r face 

44 Do not look at rru m such a way Youi eyes aie so piercing 
You are so Mtpciioi and 1 cannot beai yom look 1 feel I am 
guilty, but - oh, I must lose or I must die " 

Kalyani did not icply, but kissed ker fair friend's forehead. 
“ Lily maid you are God's goodness is for you. Can He be 
unkind to such an mnor ent and such a tender girl ? No, Rukmam, 
whatever you do, you will be prosperous, for you are a good girl/' 
Rukmam smiled through the tears m her eyes. She was 
glad she had got the sanction of the one friend in the world 
yrhom she loved and admired Both of them were virgin widows. 

n 

flu same room, but this time there were three chairs, and 
three companions, one of whom was the beloved of Rukmani 
Rukmani was so happy. She ^yas living in a world that had 
nothing of the world in it. She was buoyant—she was light—she 
J%tt as if she could fly. Her lover's apa round her waist, wbat 
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< ared she lor the World ? fhuocenfc and pure herself, to her the 
world was in that young man's arm. Kalyani observed her 
friend's great happiness and she grew al&rftied. . 

” Love like that is seldom returned/ 11 she said within herself 
" And love like Rukmani’s is never felt at ail except by the 
innocent and the pure. Will he be true > If he &Ua, be will 
have crushed the fairest flower 1 shudder to think of that/' 
Thoughts like these imparted a sad look to her face and she 
did not take pains to hide her sadnt ss There was that calmness, 
that gfavily m the eyes, that seune look, that at once 
t ompeiled lesser minds to obey Even the young man fell uneasy 
before the penetrating look of Kalyam His heart was an open 
book to her He had* no couiage to speak lheic was perfect 
silence for some time, until a knot k at the door broke it 

” Mother, ' cried an elderly man. in evident anxiety. “Bly 
wile is very ill She wants (o see you befoie she dies.” 

“ Do not talk of death, she will n< vei die,” said Kalyam, 
J hough but two years older than her friend, she was often 
iddiissed as " Mother ” Kalyam was the mother of all that 
needed a mothers tare She had lost her husband m youth 
What ordinary women gave* lo then husband she gave to the 
world. 


III. 

A su k-bed and a dying woman The scene was very touching 
indeed There was the neighbour with watery eyes, recounting 
the goodness of mind and greatness of heart of hei who was going 
to die. All eyes withm the sick-room turn towards the doors, 
whence a little scicechmg sound is heard. The doors open, ft is 
Kalyani that enters. 

The hearts feel as if some exquisite music has been struck 
up. Making everybody happy, * infusing life into the dyin| 
woman as even enabled her to sit up for as time, Kalyani filled tty 
room with her hypnotic influence The oldest woman pend' ft 
respect her, forgetting that the little girl was far youngef tag 
her youngest granddaughter. Kalyani felt the pulse. * 

** I am fast sinking—I could feel it, ** said the patient y , 

H Nonsense, none of that, ” said Kalyam. 4 ■* 

u Ity daughter, my Goddess/' and the patient;* JtyMt Cnti 
tears, and all the people cried. “ Kalyani, I am dying s howeve 
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i tedibtynu have done for me. I desire to live, so that I may say . 
/ Kalyj&ai saved me'. God! What a &k) you are! Wonjan or god- 
;W 'whatever you are, bless you) Touch me. There, I feel 
pleasure in dying, Kalyani, God Mess you/* and she was dead. 

IV. 


* Kalyani was early that day visiting a poor fellow living far 
away. She was alone, but why not > She was spoken of as the 
guardian angel of the town. Kalyani was regarded as a goddess. 
No young men dared look upon hei with evil eyes. Her 
beauty, her education, her manners were such that the most 
heartless among men felt some unusual attraction towards her, 
but it was not the ordinary passion. Who dare even to think 
iQ of Kalyani ? She was so pure.* She moved in another 
world. Mothers pointed to girls this paragon of virtue and good 
ness. Little children called to her as she hurried along with a 
liottlc of medicine for a Mck man lying far away or with a dish 
of edibles for one who has not had anything to eat for a long time 
Kalyani always stopped; the poorer the children, the longer she 
stopped and gave them presents 

“ How like an angel !'* that w«ts the only way people could 
express their opinion of Kalyani. “ Mother/’ said a young 
girl, “ I wish 1 were a widow also, so that I may be another 
Kalyani ” The mother was not at all angry with the, thoughtless 
girL She only replied : M You can never be another Kalyani/' 

• » Nursing the poor and the sick, devoting her time, her thoughts, 

wealth, her whole heart on her self-imposed, godly, superhuman 
work* Kalyani was the ideal woman. She had the tenderness, 
she. had the lovingness, she had the kindness that the highest of 
wqmen ever possessed. Widowhood was elevated in her character, 
for it wap^pure, and it enabled her not to confine herself^ta a home 
bat to deyofe herself to the whole world 

V. 

* t > 

** Look straight into my eyes. Do you love her ? ’* 

Kalyani was standing in her room, one hand upon the table, 
the other playing upon an ornament round her neck. She Was 
'hgMtibeg to Krishna who had captured her bread Kul»asi*s 
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44 1 do, and believe me^I am impelled by tbe highest motives. 
I ant not a villain, Kalyani.* Yon, ol whom tbs world speaks with 
great respect and reverence, 1 pray, that you will have a betj&i 
opinion of me.” 

44 Far be it from me to doubt it, but X have some misgiving* 
Why <$o you not boldly many her ? She has given her heart to 
you* Do you know the t»«u nfice she has made 9 Do you know 
what is hers by nature ? Do you know that her heart will break 
at the breath of scandal about'her fair, her spotless, her pure name 
ind fame. Beware how you behave The slightest false step 
on your part will kill hci " 

44 1 have studied her mind, and will strive to deserve her*” 
replied Krishna. "God knows how anxious L am to marry heir, 
but my father is old. He orthodox. Why should 1 send him 
early to the grave ? Shall 1 ever prove* false* to Knkmani ? Not if 
1 am a man ” 


VI 


Kalyam was sitting alone Her long, shining hair flowing 
behind her back, her hand supported hei drooping head 4 'Shall 
I provjft false to Rukmani ? Not if I am a man M That rang in 
her ears She uttered those words ovei and ovei again Why does 
she suspect the youth ? Her heart so open, so plain, why should 
it suspect any one * She never suspected even those who wen 
to be suspected But then, why should she suspect without 
leason ? 

44 Yet 1 would hke very much that he should marry you and 
that at once/ 4 she said to Rukmani 4< You are such a tcndei 
flower that you know not what you do Press him to many 
openly. If he? loves you, he will face the world. If—” 

44 Do not say so. He loves me,” sobbed young Rukmani 
* My girl,” said Kalyani, 44 may TJod bless you I B&j 
you ate sinning every moment that you* are pas£$onftij 
your marriage- Why should not your parents many 
you ? Why did they not marry you before you saw 
Why do you not tell your parents the whole truth add tfceu 
to speak to Krishna's people and celebrate the paring®' 
Rukmani, dp you not see that something has to fee 
Alas t they ay foe spool inform, but how little pfpgres 
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made ? Will they not come and rescue girls so tender* so true ? ” 
" What do you mean ?'* asked kukmani. *' Do you think 
that Knshna will forsake me ? Do not be so unjust. You are 
a goddess, but you must not expect every one to be a goddess 
You always loved me. Why do you not love him whom I love ?” 
KaJyani burst into tears. Her mighty heart burst. 

" What is the matter 7 ” asked Kukmani 

*' He is gone He has forsaken you, the wretc h ” 

" Who ? ” 

" Krishna ” 


VII 

Kukmani was m bed at the hospital. Her child, bom before 
time, was still-bom It was known eVerywhcre Her name was 
in every one’s mouth I he flower lay withering Every breath 
threatened to be the last with Rukmam. Kalyam was sitting close 
to her, Rukmani'b cold, shivrnng hand m hejs. The innocent, 
pure girl, to what has she b( en ieduced ? Was it her fault that she 
was a woman and felt a woman’s passion ? Who slanders that 
pure and white flower > Go, drag her ignorant parents into the 
mire—and curse the social shibboleth that compelled her to die 

“ Kalyam, dear, you know me ?” sighed the dying girl 
** You know 1 have never been bad Tell me, am I a sinful or a 
pure girl ? ” 

" You die the purest soul that ever passed away/’ said 
Kalyam as she dashed away the tear from her eye. 

“ Tell him how I died. Pray for me. Console my old 
’-parents, Kalyam, you are my Goddess/’ 

Rukmani was dead. 

a 

(To be continued.) 


Madras, 


R. CHELJLAMAL* 
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A SERIOUS conviction experienced by an Indian lady has 
lately found expression in the London Press, That con¬ 
viction is to the effect that she has dis< overed, among the British 
people, the practical working of a quality which she, in common 
with a vast number of other intelligent persons of Eastern origin,, 
had imagined to be a characteristic peculiar to Orientat people* 
That quality assumes* a quiet and calm assurance in' the* 
Almighty Controller of Events, in His unerring wisdom, and in 
His inalienable beneficence. It also assumes a complete un¬ 
selfishness, a willing renunciation nl matt rial thing t, a splendidly 
keen desire to put possessions and even lile its *1f at the disposal of 
those who stand in imminent need or danger. The writer related 
how she had learnt to realise in (tied lirilaia a heart which ig-s 
nored its own apparent well-being when called upon to exhibit 
sympathy in favour of a smaller and less protected country as¬ 
sailed and torn by a designing and p<>\\< i fnl ; it ruder. Under such 
circumstances, financial, mercantile nid Imrruo losses had to be 
anticipated, and all these were autiupabd with a magnanimous 
acceptance which excited the lady’s ready recognition. 

An external coolness, a seeming i.om«r>ion in money-getting' 
and money-spending, a small nutw«ud evhibition of the religions 
sense, had been regarded, and perhaps lightly regaidled, as out-’ 
’standing factors in the British psychologies 1 umslilulioti. Bri¬ 
tain, in these respects, had laid her sell o pro to a oim id versioiL , 
Her people, not wearing their hearts uporv th< if sleeves, had been/ 
misunderstood, misapprehended. Poniblv, »o some aspects/ 
Britons arc not blameless ip permitting tie m'ejw , to wear, #0 
‘speak, a mental mask. A notable feahir* a muni; English folic, 1 '- 
as a rule, is an inherited atid.c.dtivaLd pose* of restraint, fi* 
speech and in gesture. They are not «»i hr i, ?bil of 44 giving* 
selves away/* ' They 'conceal great depth u£ feeling beneath att 
outward exhibition of interest jn what might be termedminor 
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matters of their daily life. Thus " sport ” of many kinds is large¬ 
ly shared in by them and occupies, as largely, its place in their 
Thfgznary conversation It is an unwritten law among them that 
a well-bred man will not " talk shop, ” i.e,, he may not weary 
listcncts by jccountmg details ot his business or profession, unless 
circumstances should demand a resumi of cither. One who breaks 
that same unuutten law' is called a “ bore ” and speedily finds 
himself devoid of agreeable companions A show of intense joy 
or sonou is consideicd, in public at all events, undignified 
indeed un-national A man seen to weep is deemed etffeminatc 
Men, again, do not, in England, embian one another ; that would 
bo considered womanly, < hildidi Violent pain must be borne with 
out violent lomonstrancc 1 he ' slings and aiiows ot outrageon- 
fmlum ’ must be cnduicd with at hast the semblance ot equa 
wmity DiffeiuiLcs-political philosophic, lehgious -should Ik 
discussed t losely but courteously Protestors ot varying views 
preacheis of divetst deeds, statesmen of conflicting diplomat k 
ambition, even when busily den (mm mg one another at great coun¬ 
try galheiings oi within tin walls of St. Stephens’, may nevci- 
t he less letam the most pc i ft it liundl} lelationships m private 
Let us foi a moment lecall a paragiaph from another coi 
lespomlent of 7 he limes whose letter, appearing also in August 
list, approathes this ven phase of British temperamenl 
tiom a second jpomt ot view The author of this letter feels 
himself justifaea in saying “ Educated Indians now travel freely 
•and aie thus able to appicnatc how really the aloofness and re¬ 
serve of the English is tempeied b> .i deep and abiding sense ot 
justice loi those ovet whom they are placed by the British Raj , 
an attribute which can nevoi fail to captuie the best feelings of 
a people’s heart ’ We must note, m passing, that the author 
from whom wc thui quote, is, too, an Indian. It is not within 
the scope of our present purpose to press this point as it is argued 
above. Wc employ the extract merely in order to notice that 
Hie "aloofness and reserve *’ which aie emphasised, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as attributes to the English alone. Our fellow-subjects 
m India, our imperial brethren, are eminent for the possession 
\ of somewhat similar traits. They have, many of them, a command¬ 
ing 'dignity, a stateliness of bearing of royal kind. Not long 
since, at a gathering in London at which a celebrated Hindu spoke, 
[and .several compatriots of his were present, a lady spontaneously 
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remarked. "See how these men tower over most of us in their ap¬ 
pearance and carriage. They look—what is true—as though they 
have centuries of race behind them.’' Yes, centuries of race, 
i utilisation, of continuous soul-immersion in piofound philosophy 
practised in life and conduct They, too, may apparently be 
“ aloof, reserved.” Impassive, above the display of emotion over 
t very-day events or even when confronted by unfamiliar scenes 
and sunoundings, they, too, might be misjudged by casual on* 
lookers, yet we know full well the depth of their feeling, the sin- 
«erity ol their souls, the loyalty of thou hearts. When India 
understood that the King-Emperor and lus councillors became* 
involved in war because honoui compelled them to abide by thgjur 
promise to re^peit th»* ncutiality ot Belgium and to take arms 
i gainst the barbaru “ culture ” of turmany, she, India, spent' 
no time in hesitation With a voice that echoed through the* 
woild, she piod.timed Ii**i intention of rallying for the welfare of 
her empitc and cun- Tht heiou quality of that voice was web 
. omed by Great Bi it am and hei alh(*> more warmly and with 
more fraternal enthusiasm than any such voice recorded in his¬ 
tone. annals England at liom< ami England overseas j<claimed 
the gracious message of Gcoigo V. to his “ brave and loyal In¬ 
dian soldiers,” reminding them of then " glonoiis achievements/' 
their "noble tiaditions of courage/* and tlicnr ‘‘chivalry.” In-, 
dia's sons on their landing in Europe heard the gjad clamour of 
the people ot Marseilles when gallant Fremh folk rejoiced at the 
vision of “grizzled veteians, sturdy and square-shouldered, and 
tall smooth-faced youths with the demeanour of princes.” 

The hour of tribulation and the time ot danger bring out thu 
finest qualities of united manhood Thu atmosphere most 
adapted to the advance of heroism is also the atmosphere 
which dispels the darkness of disunion. External nonchalance t 
lades in the warmth of at-one-ment. Readiness for sublime action 
awaits the moment of necessity. What is -acquired during qaies*, 
cence proves itself in vicissitudes of storm and stress. Centuries / 
pass and centuries go, but as they pass they leach the lesson tha%! 
East and West are learning ; that a sweet and salutary saiU^i^ 
exists in the soul of things ; that colour and even creed are, alter' 
all, mere clothing of that soul; that brothers-in-arms must $oo*T 
discover the reason for, and the -beauty of, a Jraterflity afr once 
natural and faithful, 

.Mt 
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The ettltude of Indian philosophy makes no mom appeal 
ik the Western side of our Empire, More and move deeply its 
^padferfqi wisdom penetrates into Britain’s consciousness. The 
haute 6f Indian culture, ancient, honourable, alluring, is hading 
rand filling its niche m the temple of thought towards whose tree 
England is feeling her way The area of vibrant activity 
for which England is eminent is being happily invaded by many 
of India's most notable sons Possibly, nay probably, even 
external differences may largely disappear m the exigences of 
camaraderie Companionship is the most powerful mould into 
which fusible factors can be cast It were no doubt unwise to 
gmsuppose any complete dcpaiturc, on one side or the other, 
from certain subtle and long-established customs, or perhaps 
Of etiquette, climate, geographical limitations, and mental and 
physical variations must continue to obtain Yet, notwithstand 
ittg the influence of the age s and the inevitable instinct towards 
the conservation of phases that seem perpetual, unprejudiced 
observers can distinguish the progicss of another instinct equally 
inevitable and positive- th«*t which is slowly but surely welding 
the Eastern and Western ends of our Empire into one splendid 
and indissoluble whole United we stand, disunited we fad m 
the very purpose and fulfilment of out common destiny. Super 
fiddly unlike in irnny points, our real resemblances are much 
ore emphatically maihed 1 he more doscly we move together 
the more readily shall we perc.cn e and grasp the fac tors of relation- 
^Sbtp. Hiosc things that make for difle rencc will surely disappear 
the light of intimate ac qu untance drives away dividing cloud* 
of ignorance and consccjucnt distrust Signs of rapprochement are 
Ja y ,8ig air. Shadows of coming events arc perceptible to those 
the 4 signs with zealous solicitude Lord Bryce's power- 
for mutual understanding and foibearance deserves 
circulation and adhesion " History/' he says, **de 
/4$&S 'that Ho nation* however great, is entitled to impose its 
Xype of Civilisation on others No race is entitled to maim the 
Ifcadershiafaf humanity. Each people has m its time Contribut- 
iW something ttyjfc was distinctively its own, and* the would is far 
$ richer thereby than if any one race, however gifted, had dritfbflsh 
jjMSd’V pernuinqn^ Ascendancy We of the Anglo-Qaxjoh cace do 
fStd dsurn for ofcmelves, any more than we adnd( in others, any 
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lisattan 0*1 less powerful races* It is*only vttfgbr minds fhfet': 
take Mpmm Hk greatness. Greatness is ol the soul nfct rf 
body.. • , The most progressive races have been those who 
bined willingness to learn with a strength whi$$ enabled titaA* 
ta receive without loss to their own quality, retaining theri primm 
vigour, hut entering into the labours of others, as the 
Who settled within the dominions of Rome profited by 
lessons of the Old civilisation." * •/*”’# 

Incidentally, Lord Bryce pays homage to “ the Brin&tlf Of/ 
India who have rallied so promptly and heartily to Brits|bfy^ 
There can be no escape, then, from the assurance that JUjg&j 
as man learns frpm man, so nation learns from nation, 
ehcb rtrin receives in proportion as he gives, and this principle; m, 
application, extends itself between peoples (! i eat Britain^ 

India are interdepend* nt upon one another for righteous add; 
wholesome interchange and int< motion. Mac h has qualities 
sontial to the well-being of the other, and, indted, each is grov^jj 
nearer to the recognition o( that truth. Some of the subtle SigH*- 
hcance of the lore and philosophy of Hindustan is permeating, { 
the British soul and inspiring the Huiish spirit Some of the ntaijr^ 
motif of England and bet sister lats K b< owning operative/ 
between the Himalayas and the Stas, lo quote Jerome ( IC 
Jerome: "Our white men and om blown m<n are now fighting 
side hy ride for LnglamiV, < at ,» fn tvture there will berw* 
foolish arrogance. Ouitoa Aw of the woHkT. tollies will t 'one 
hopes, disappear as a result oi the w< r ” /Wogincc has an cv|l 
habit of exhibiting it*elf on om si«l» and on another. It may 
endorse a sense of superiot anostiy or of philosophic education, 
that hah survived the ccntuu's *t id outlived invasion, It tasty, 
acclaim the assertion of mil rind a^endone y In any case /itj; 
must have, and has "notice to quit " 

Brotherhood in aims, brotherhood arm-in-arm will id 
establish any Jpnd of anjnganre Work m double harness'* 
prove not only capawity of work itself, but also the power of <1 
sympathy brings about a common movement for 

beneficence/ 




" The world is overcoim^ayc! even here \ 

By auejb a$ fix their faith on Unity." 

« Tke $m$ Ctff^pi 
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AmtiMJii thinkers, Amen* an wntus, throw maii> an oh 
servant gUnt c upon the evolution of progtess. and, with the out 
spoken manifr-idlion of then own nulhod, do not fail to put thn 
observation and its insult into words that bite and tell A htcran 
man bailing fioni Iscw Yoik (ity states that England presents 
at the pusiit niomint u staking spu lack* of national regeneration 
Slu* scinud to be plunged into a torpor from which it appeared 
impossible to awake n her Hu war in thi Soudan and in Soutl 
Africa the inciuio of n brill on m fnljud, and tb** e\ t»pc ratim 
outrages ot tin militant -aiiii ipe t<( s woo powtrhs'- to rtroa < 
her fiom he i •> 1< eping sit km s, 1 In u ild * it In i gloutc d 01 mourn 
ed over lici deiadtmr Hut tl.cn 1 , 3 s K 11 un.uvr lions rhnngi 
Englishmen ha\e dmiui that dl tin t ilk »on<( tiling *h*' inor *• 
and physiial deterioration of lh*n mm n without foundation 
and th.tt tliev n main tint to tin tm r, nal *do«k It needed th< 
<.ill to aims to woik the nmult 1 < til not foi tin purpos 
of piotcttme 01 ar(jutting distant pos(s^»on** but to m.mtam 
the solemnly plight* d word ot th* nitron Mom* t a-> on* iandi< 
Amen*an fin nd 1 * mimK us ‘ 1 h< nan who but ^*st<*iday wei 
called ‘fl.mmlhd tools md wetc thought to liavt no mt*test 111 
Jife beyond cinkct and toolball sjn 1114 to then fed, nlbd with 
enthusjnmi a-* leadv to qi\c, cvcrv drop of then blood foi th> 
safety and hontnu of thui nati\t land as then sues t hundred 
ycais ago Pc cr and t ommonei, capitalist and labourer, squue 1 
peasant, all flocked to the colours in itsponsc to their country 
summons, taking then plate tn the tanks, not as officers, but as 
privates, icgaidless of bnth, position, place, pnvat* interest* 
and family ties " 

One othei point, and a point ot vuy high importanu romo 
within the pm view of the same obscivant person, and bears with 
precise directness upon the mam subject of " Brethren Arm-in 
Arm/' He rematks sapicntly enough, “ I he «*al which the English- 
» man shows not to do a tiling until it is absolutely necessary, h;>< 
been apt to deceive people into the belief that he could not d * 
the thing it he tried " Tliat saying is well said It establishes 
the tiiusm that, in order to move to advantage, to be seen m an\ 
wise at his best, the Britisher needs something like a compulsiv - 
‘ motive. Again, and here even a casual observer may be correct 
Englishmen have a faculty for putting up with and perhaps 
^ patiently tolerating certain elements m affairs which are actualh 
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personally dista.steful to themselves. VnlesS goaded into n'lion, 
and usually perforte of some impulse due to the droosofott *# 
others, they hate to lake upon themselves the exertion of the 
« ost of movement Meanwhile, thay h w one < onsl.ittt soto< e ot 
* onsohtmn " ft is an Englishman’s pnviloge to giumble * H<\ 

thtrefore, agieoably discusses gne\ one after grievance until 
the anival ot tin. supreme moment lhen, when tin all of 
unity becomes imperative t \or\ < ots< ot t,n<vanee h hn the 
tune *‘l dehber itely «eid.* I he man, mum diately, is mused tu 
the Englishman Wo may i>>imdl\ auiv at the tomUtsioit 
that, given the note -saiv stn -- ot * n. umstarn < I he man whether 
hoi* or Huio, whether in I astun «n \V* -tern litifmles K»omes 
»%l* visibly and \igmonsfy i -on oi tin km pm 

I'm on* and ioi the mini dilv* tin laU i< in iiih, < J » *» and 
null putable, that, in common rinwiM or in <1* I* me ol umimmi 
iioroui this Einpne of o ms is one and MidiuMble We move 
together aim in-arm, he»it pulsating in halm** time with hunt, 
seen.* not only in cei taint y of -mu s but m ulmttablea smr.me 
ot l lelintous and loopioral will low a ids unity “ Mnofui ss *’ 
pen hos when brothels ‘tand sid< b\ id« when irunNfs of 
the same Imperial whole lealm tin equal unpoitanu uul sig 
miii ini o of ca*h unit of whuh tlu whol* i- *omprised 


London 
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STORIES OF LOVP AM) CHIVALRY IN 
KAITH1A WAR. 

r HE tolk-loio ot iviry country is a» mdcr to the feelings and 
sentiments of its past ->peaiHv of tli. 1 paH which has no 
record of history, bane pluupd in He abysses of time Parti¬ 
cularly is Hus the rase with India, which his not got any history, 
m the sense in which it is urcl* r tood now, but lias its scroll of 
history unfolded in the m»ti *, mil lyrus of tin people Begin¬ 
ning from the Bain i\ani. i d Hie MahihJuuata, ot ptrhapsevcn 
eaihet, from the \ < d e tf < j e e. uh ir ge rtius of it*- j • ople has mam 
>tsted itself in s»>rg c\pn with > v»vidnt all their own, 
the social, pohtial .id rc! urn*- c motioi s if ihOac nl periods 
Principal event* of I* tie t ptnocb injy b' gh,mcd fiom the 
theme*- of dilute nt I l 1 d Iliy run mji/’ in the courts of 
Kings, 6n bitiKfitfrl m the inner'arclily cl tne Zenana, but 
specially win n pe oj U ot the v Hue weic < ui creel logi the rat night 
time at the (fiwi oi tb vilU«c mutiny place, where* both the 
high and the low Mjuutttd u«»i ihu on the ground and the Bhats 
and Chaiaj&k, tiadiluu .d b t< sang tl cu iiispnirg songs. Some- 
lutics these nw c tug - laHe d t.11 flu moon waned lov in the Western 
borwon, and the hi^t lln h of diwn n radiated the whole of the 
countryside, hvshir" Hie ward and distant cues of dogs and 
* jackal* odd the still myu wend jack il like cries of thieves and 
outlaws,* Ihe Split of Uu c ( hdhuls and songs i* difficult to be 
understood and appreciated m\vc by those who have lived and 
mo\cd among the pcoph of Knlthiawar and Kajputana and on 
the hallowed spots which were the* scenes of action of the themes 
in»m totalised by the bards Even now • nc may sometimes boar 

t ♦ Ihiv may &jr pt ar strange Sell tv •» i omfuoQ experience ojflbow who leave lived 
k Kattloawar to hear at night time such jaUt&l lilce cries made fay thieves as a 
of sign*!. 
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these songs in fairs and on public festivals, and sometimes, as of 
yore, at village Charm, but the spirit which inspired thorn hi gone ? 

It is the Aim of these articles to describe some of these , 
popular ballads It may be mentioned that tbesg ballads are not 
perfect wholes but are to be pieced togethei from detached • 
verses. Sevcial of them art' not published even m the Vernacular, ■ 
while only tats of some are published in the Vernacular, % 


» I -KHMKO AND 101)1 KI1AMB11ATAN 


This is a pathetic and touching tile of two loveis in times 
when Love was not lit dgt d round and restricted by the convert* § 
lions of society an3 boy-fathers and gnl mothois were hut :< 
a rarity, . 

Lodi, the daughter of an Anur of Khambh it (( am bay), was * 
going cm a pilgiimage to Dwarka by land thiongh Kattluawar. ? 
On her way the r<, lu t < aiavan stoppe d foi a d ly at a village cad* > 
«d Hawalia She bc*mg a daughter of a noble in m of such a big * 
State like Khambhtt, eldeis of tin vilfe'o and then ladles came j 
to see het. All tlu elder- sat at a eh-1 im* time being a screen 5 
between them and Lodi Hut Rlmnri, a young, man of the *; 
village, went to the inner apirlmmt with fu> sistecs-in law, !; 
dressed m a lady’s clothes Lodi, howi v< i, h und him out air , 

on his crossing the tlmshold, he pined h»> right foot first ; 

She speaks thus m the t.dlicl 'Iron wen coming with your . 
sisters in law, but while ( j n * the thie -hold 1 detected the 
toot of a man *’ * 

Ihcir glamc* met and (h , wi> j tUsh ol understandings 
the birth of Love at first «1 ‘ * While all the ciders and ladir* " 

were returning from the u n, Khrnu 1 timed b hiurt and had 

1 few words with 1 odi mal mg an o\ point me nt foi the night. The K 
lovers met at night and celebrated th‘ir niiptnl with the stars | 

of the Heavens as their witm the \ »r ivau wi. however, | 

to got early in th» forming and the lovei*. had to pirt with thhf. 
first crowing of t! ~ eork. Khimra prised her n»u< h to postpone j 
her departure, but she replied that she could not do so and pits-1 
mised to come back in about a week from Dvvaika 0 

** 0o not cry. Oh Rawat! and *hed alt teats, though ■ 

the journey is likely to occupy ttoenty days, 1 shall come ^dthid 

• . ai '* 
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Tht Jo%u, whc n be saw that she would uot < am el liei depar¬ 
ture, rowirtul to th* sec ond expedient ol asking hoi to postpone 
her journey foi *< day or two and let the eaiavati go. Tn thi- 
too she delimited 

' I Ik* i ju veil will go away , it will uot be delayed by any 
om ihue will b* a long distant c then bet wet n it and myself 
please thuefenc to allow me to take my d< parturc 

Loxei- patted at list, but while going Lodi felt the pieniom 
lion oi evil »*nd thought within he s mmd, "My left brow i' 
qu?v< line, ami my tight biow i iJirnhbnv this eaiavai. world 
not b< able to go to Dw.akd 

'1 hose pic monition* haunted Ivi i\*n m hei ptl^iio 
and while at Dwaik.t sin. duaml a du mi for* boding -ueh a 
disaster tor bet !o\crth»l sIk med <*it “ Lu this dream fuL *»at 
oi evui my btotlu i but not <>t m\ kliimru \ Hindu womans 
love loi hu biotlius i-. almo t i >au<d p»ssn>n, evdting ui 
nobling with iKminl* ut tin ’n«lt ■>* ill sauitm It with this 
love Lodi lues out that hu mainou-. dream miy fall tnu Mu 
biothei but not of hu lovu that show- tin passionate u.iruu ol 
her lo\c - a love who hwill not hiook scpaiation, mttchlos > dcati ot 
the lovu All tlu pumonitions <tnd i\il da unscoim to be fr*u 
\ w»ek passed awav snne tlic d< pm tun ot f odi, and kin mm lost 
his patience J)ay allot day Ik inu-t have salon the outskirts 
of his village waiting lot the distant tloud of dust that wrtdd 
betoken Ibo turning eara\an The promise el days passed and 
Khtmra ched of despm with the nann of his bdoed Lodi on hi- 
bps His body was burnt but acuncling to tht custom tht n 
prevailing a pilhn was sit up to his nu mory on the burning 
pound (The pillai was called a Palia ) 

By a cruel irouy of fate, Lodi it turned within a shoit time 
oi Ins death and on inquiring at the ullage found that he* lovei 
was dead but a short while ago with hu name on his Ups The 
ijcws stunned her and she tesolved to chc aftu her lover* Shr 
ask* the caravan toicsume its man h. telling lici people th4t she 
would soon follow them aftei staving for a night near the tomb oi 
fChimra (the Palia) it appears fiom this that her lo\e affan 
is kerbwn now to all the people of the cat a van or at least to the 
% yfaief of them, for otherwise Lodi would not have asked them to 
spRproceed without her It was not quite a rare thing an those day- 
** *or high-born,girls to choose for themsclves.their husbands. It 
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might haw been this or it might have been despait and th»' 
onsequent s< orn of < onsequenccs that might have induced Ldftt 
to give out the secret of hei heart Anyhow, she went in th< 
dead of night (whether the «at avail was sleeping or Wa% gone is 
not exactly deai) to lit i loved* tomb The words with which 
she asked th< taiavan to proceed show that Lodi was possessed oi 
gentle ta* t “ In this village then* an many mosquitoes anil 
dies and it is impossible to stay hue foi \ long time , I shall stay 
therftfoie loi <mlv om m«»ht by the tomb oi Khimra/’ At the 
tomb her puil-up giiH uid love burst thui hounds and slit 
heats lm lit ad against tie tomb wind) <o\ucri thf handful 
>f ashes of whit hut » -.hot l him bnk 1 living personality 
lor hei 

She pathetically cm turns Winn I \u nt i sjw i young 
•nan , on rrtmnmg I s<t Hu<. Paha \ihh ^ini' hu lovet then 
shelumnts ‘ hhimi» ' th Itmluuow ilti-.hly hitter it is 
mly hum *» benij s (hk< fit' b) \ ho % »», T thought 

i would hnd my oasis on my u ti m but msit id I find a desert * 
'she voucs lui fnlmgs of d>t id, it “im mystic utd imcxpUin- 
able which humanity f< I*- l f)« >lb Khmu i f mankmd has 
ilways one greit tribulifion m death thui an s t vera) tribula¬ 
tions also foi it but non* like tim \ ni**hi advances, tbi 
i itmsity of her grief men is< 1 Ik light whn h is but vouchsafed 
taxely to man end woman h i < nt *ud lu*i 1if«, and she dreids to 
teturn to thi rommnn woik-a-duy wo»ld with hei light buucd 
under the tomb hu he at U im <>m whom idle would nevei 
see The dunax is soon uadud and she dies, beating hei beau 
md heait aeamst the tomb o( hi 1 love i 1 lie iollowmg vei r<smg 
the last tiagedv of hu life 

" My heart must indud lx* hard that it does not break 
though I press it against yom tomb , 1 howivu do no* to 
uoe force against your tomb, my Khinua t" 

"AH join relations »o\ei your tomb vvith «ocoanuts* oil 
md Sindur „ but I, oh Klnmia ! covu thy tomb with my blood " 

Thus ends this tragedy with 1 be oblation of two lives to 
Low 


Bombay. 


j. k Hem a. 
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RED AUTUMN 


J UST when autumn is mellowing into beauty* when harvest 
is ripe, and the yea* is telling its gladness in fruition, there 
upccps into the land of romance and poetry the murky demon 
of war. 

In summer Picardy is gentle and gracious; the winding valleys 
lie drowsy in the sun, the silver ubbon of the river is fringed 
by a double band of pt'plais, and m ihe shadow of these the cat¬ 
tle stand knec-deep in the u cds and ihj cool lu&li {pass. Beyond 
the river lie the marshes, glistening poo’s of water and tall reeds, 
and ever, as far as t he eye can see, arc waving poplars. In summer 
the poplar is so gentle and feminine, so blinder and gracious 
that the valley seems to lie a great convent of shy, whispering 
nuns. Processions of them bow and sway together, and oath 
in their presence would sum a coarse profanity. Their canticle 
is one of peace and gentle praise,* of purity and uplifting. Patches 
of cultivation lie here and then*, recovcied from the marsh, and 
dowflPthe intersecting roads and afler a shower of rain, the people 
go to wash the, tobacco leave* that He, a patch of rich green leaf¬ 
age* beneath the silvery poplars In the evening old bent Annette 
goes very slowly and shakily with her slick, and murmuring to her¬ 
self, to find her black goat Pauline, The days are long and the world 
moves <s£lowly, JDt* Belley, one of the poets of the PJ6iade, was 
; thinking of such days when be came across the old Latin hymn 
t ef the winnower to the winds. In the six eenth century, and 
translated it into French Renaissance verse. , 

« vfc 
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•A vmjs Troppe legere 
Qut d'acte passagerc 
Par le monde voles, 

Et d’un sifflant murroure, 

L*ombrageuse verdure 
DouJcemont esbranlez. 

In the rhythmic cadence of caressing woids is the true spirit, 
of Renaissance, and also the gentle spirit of Picardy— the frag-*' 
randl and freshness of the morning breeze* and the swing and 
sway of the stately whispering poplars that .ire never still* It 
calls up a vision of those shimmering dawns that exhale the purity 
< f a sacrament, whra the world spirit, lefieshed by sleep, rises to 
a silver green arcadu and takes the hfc giving elixu in a crystal 
goblet. Picardy is the afluuiy of Renaissance the very breath 
of nature in i*s tendcrcsl and mod famili.n beauty 

tl> vostre douce hah me 
Eventt/ to te p! tine, 

Eventt join 

Ce jHtidmt qui j’.'Mnw 
A won 1que je vu ne 
A la < lul« ui <!« join 

But it is in autumn that oni mud f n to Picardy for the win 
nowing, and fust for the harv«st reap d with the sickle, Pierre 
and Marie gathcimg thur own pitch of corn alone, be reaping 
and she binding, white kciehufs hum* fnmi their broad bats 
protecting the neck fiom ti»e pcnrtr iliiu' autumn sun. There 
ts the midday meal, and tlu bles*< d midday rest under the pop* 
lars and then the resumed haivesting till the shadows of the tices 
lie in long drifts athwart the villcy and tike a will O'-thc-WlSp 
between Uie tree stems comes the white c ap of hobbling Annette* 

i ” "** **• m* —. 

•io** li, M, i iq liple )iu f\f 
llelu i us jHifr by, 

Oar world u\x>a 
A tmjrmrn m ii»e trees, 

A op|» m the lea' «*s. 

And you are gone 

fVVtlh dml soft breath oi thine, 

Eetnsh this home of mine, 

And leave it sweet 
Tl«e white our fan>wc ptyf 
And ims« tire cJbaft to ny 
in sweltering heat. 
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giving the signal Cor honest labour Ur rest wearied limbs and 
return to the red-tiled home where the peat smoke rises bine and 
thin as from a spent cigarette 

Later in passing these little icd-tiled iarms one hears the beat 
ul the flail, and in the half shadow of the great barn {the largest 
of the buildings) one rnav retell a glimpse of the quick fling of 
it. 

in Picardy, autumn tomes loyally ami 1 es pie mien t, the 
gentle virginal poplars aie gone, they have turmd into goygec . 
queens m Titian robes It is a land of gold, flamboyant and open 
handed, lavish gold ever ywhere that pales tht autumn moon and 
thoko*? the brimming nvci gold in mil measure ami itinning 
over 

The trees no long* i \vimpel, tin, \allt*\ is idled with a low 
i oar, as of many waters J he very stars seem to twinkle fiercely 
in the velvet blue-bla< k canopy beyond the tice-toj^ Hie chil 
dren come home carini from school and <ross bv the* bridge, for 
the marshes are full ot water. Round the caves of the little red 
farms hang si ring's and strings of yellowing tobacco leaves 
* Pierre and Marie lmvt been Juddering the two great white horse 1 *, 
and with their old Fiomh courtesy that shames ow modern 
manners, come to the gate to pass the time of day with th» 
foreigner " Will Monsicut have a glass of milk ? Ah * painting i«* 
a great woik. one must have the gift and then the training—it 
must take very many months to become a painter ? Et que de 
patience, man Dieit / Ola la! d chacun son mitier, however, and It 
bon Dieu over all.* Yes, it is hard work, the harvesting, but next 
year it will lx easier. Our son Jean will have done his soldiering. 
il est beau gar con el il a le bon coeur.* That is the casernel there — 
that great white building between the trees. Monsieur can sec 
the soldiers watering their horses any evening down by the river. 
On Sunday Jean comes home and goes Ashing. Ah t il kail toufours 
four le sport, le gatnin.\ And now on the tide of this golden 
autumn comes another unbidden guest. The demon of war 
holds beautiful Picardy in its deadly grip, it is a foul-mouthed 
and deep-throated demon. The roar of cannon shakes the 

■And have much patience i Good Heavens I To each one his Job, 'however, 
and the good God over ai). ' 

tHe is a fine lad and has a apod heart. 

% Barrack. 

§ Ah, On wajp always lor sport, the scamp. 
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valley and the river is an evil sight, running dull and ritddj and 
indescribably sickening 

The white horses are gone ami the caserne is empty and Jean 
where is Joan 3 Ah / bon Dieu ayez pitU (He ttovs.* M le Citin* 
is in the church moving from gioup to group of anxious oi 
weeping women The church is full ot people ; some praying 
with lighted candle- betoie the armoiued figure of St. Joan of 
Arc There au* wounded, and two Little Sisters of the 
J&ilfiSfifiL lleait arc doing what they can lot them. Most ot 
the women and children aie here except those sheltering in the 
< onvent ot the Sacred Heart oi m the adpuent m plumage, but 
the lattu has been shelled and the roof is binning. So 
doubthss the oecupaift 4 have been remo\ed h> safer quarters, 
Mphonse the litte hunch-tuck mbblei, j - h«'re, a bird fancier, 
m<! he has with hint is many ol hi-* bint as he could bring 
«rowded and fluttc ung ui one cage Annette is missing, 
someone saw' hei set off to look toi Pauline Ah t the poor 
silly woman* As jf mu <onld tind anything m tlu black smoke 
That hangs everywhere 

The sluiecs have bu*n opt nisi to Hood the nunsh below the 
town, but the bridge has not yet been blown up, though the 
lusc is laid reedy in case then should hive lo he a retreat 
suppose a shell should sink* tin fluii'h * Docs M le Curt think 
d likely J What had they bettei do J Would it not be best 
lo leave the town by tlu load ol tin foust •* Af le Curd says 
there is no necessity yet He will tell them when the time comes, 
('ttfonez vqvs, mes cnfanls. j He* goes oltc n t«) the doot to look over 
the valley to the open space when* the road mns paiallel with the 
uver When men come struggling back along the road, it will 
be time to take the women away', but thou* is no coming back 
yet—God be praised Ammunition waggons pass quickly down' 
from time to time, and in one place a tree has fallen across tbo 
road and some men are busy removing the obstruction. 

Above the golden sea of poplars hangs a pall of black smofefc 
broken now and again with dashes of blue lire Out there $£ta$$ 
the river Hell is let loose and men made in thh image of Go$ are"; 
killing each other. The nations arc at each other's throats, 
end* of the earth are there. East has joined hands with West. 

. ■ — ■ *— . . . nmy — —. —» i • • ■ »» 

* Ah, good God, have pitv ttpoa us! 
t Calm yourselves, my children. 

* ' i . ■£ 4 ,i . ■ . » ■ * _ 
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in the great conflict. And in the ugly wreckage are seen the 
fruits of God’s gifts to man—science, skill, and many devices 
vilely abused. And while the shuddering poplars drop golden 
tears into the hurrying ruddy stream, above the roar of battle 
rise His yet gtcater gifts, courage, endurance, sacrifice, heroism 
the union of hearts too long kept apart by caste and creed—and 
the white spmt of compassionate pity and healing. 


G CROMPTON. 

England. 
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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 

A STORY 01’ 1HE PRESENT WAR 


( HAFTER 1 

Two Ricruits * 

7T SMALL inn in Pari-. Not oik of the company present belonged 
• » to the upper stiata of the cultured European races. Most of 
them were French cullavaUurs, in baggy coiduroy trousers, blue 
durts, boots, stockings hcit, hat, cravat At ont of the numerous 
small tables, two men were seated For a while neither spoke. But 
they listened attentively -and their eyes wandered from group to 
group 

* All friends hen It was Lefebre tin tldo of the two men, 
who broke the silence 

Francis Leschier, his companion nodded 

‘ Then/* continued Lefebre, 4 we cm discus* oui business>— 
but in subdued tones/’ 

To a stranger, the clinking of glasses, the bu// of conversation, the 
loud laughter, would not have conveyed the impression that the men 
weie anxious for the safety of their countty Not many weeks ago, 
the Germans had been almost at the gate’s of Pam The enemy was 
stiU in France, making desperate efforts to break through the Allies dn<& 
■ advance once more on Pans. 

" Y<mV fro«j| La Basset' ? '* questioned, Lesduei 
Lefebre nodded. t ; 

" It was you who couveycd to the Bnti h romnuncU i tlie ru$» $ 
the*German right to the sea ? ” 

Hfc nod was repeated. 

“ How many Germans did you kill >' 

Lefebre dipped his band into his pocket and pulled <m& h 
There were several crosses on the "bowl. He counted the 
eight. 
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' " Three,” he said. 

' " And five before, makes eight.” 

' You’re a good mathematician! What's the balance ? ” 

" Ten for your wife; ten for your child. Eight from twenty 
leave# twelve.” 

"The balance is twenty-two,” corrected Lefcbre. "You have 
not included Louvain. Where is Lemaitre i ” 

" He ought to be here, now—Ha ! That's him coming. I know 
his laugh.” Looking out ol the window, “ He's got others with him/' 
The latter piece oi information w’as not pleasing to Lcfebref^'Tric 
young fool! " he muttered 

Lem ait re’s companions wt it Britishers young fellow’s, strong anil 
healthy. 

Lcfebrc gave Lemaitre a cpm K glam* t>f mingled surpiisc and 
enquiry. 

"It's all right,” lauglml 1 • maifu ‘ lliese are friends--Mr. 
Richard Palmer and Mi. James 13 ih k. Both English ” 

" Both except mi," slid Buck 
Palmer laughed. 

Buck,< innocent of tin. (oali.ulu tcn\ siatmicnt he had made, 
turned on Palmer savagely, and inquired ‘ What is there to laugh 
at? I'm proud of my natioi.alitx ” 

Palmer laughed the more, but seeing tin puzzled look on the taco* 
of the Frenchmen, in good blench explained that Burk had declaied 
that they were both English—» \icpt In vim If. 

The Frenchmen enjoyed the Irish bull peipctiated by Buck and 
good-feeling was .it once established between the Frenchmen and the 

i 

W'ant to join us ” asked Lc lebre 
" We do," answered Palme 1 . 

Let me speak for mysell, hastily interposed Bu'k. " I’m 
a Nationalist.” He made a piofouiul bow to Lefebrc. " Wc Irish 
are accredited with hating the English Some of us <lo : but every ’ 
man of us enjoys a good light. We've 1 ought against and for the 
French—a long time ago, I lman.' he added hastily. “ We’ve fought 
the Scot and the English # and even fought ourselves—I mean, among 
ourselves/ I'm simply itching to fight the Germans.” ‘ 



' " Why didn’t you and your friend enlist in the British Army ? " 

( * , It was quite a natural question to ask. ” 

!' " As for me/* answered Buck. " the Doctor said I had a bad heart. 

/Glory be—f I’m as sound as a bell.” 


1 you look it* And you, Sir ?/* 

JJW JW*? •.••• • 
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Lefebrc smiled dubiously. 

“ There must be some other lea&on.” 

'* I’ve told you exactly what the Doctor said," replied Palmer, 
somewhat stiffly, but catching a warning look u\ Buck's eyes, he con¬ 
tinued in a calmer tone, “ But k and 1 were determined to go to the 
wai, so we came over to France and, as luck would ha\o it, fell in with 
our friend Lemaitrc ” 

Lefebi^ thought it time to mtioduce liimst If 

'm the Colonel ot a band ot hram-'liuuis I liold no military 
command , we are not undci nulitaiy law, and if the Gci mails capture 
any of us, we are shot " 

Lefetjre gave tins lattci mfounation by \va\ ol a warning. PaflSm^f 
ignored the warning He, in turn, was (iiiious l<> know why Lefebra 
was not with the Regulars, also the otliei 1 mu him n 

“ I ha\c only thiee Frenchmen with nn ' explained Lefcbre., 
•* The others arc Belgians You see me l m old, past the ago 
ippomted foi Military Sirvitt Thrsi otliei two at ic<|u<Nt, have' 
been exempted." 

“Then the French Government approx is of \oui methoas-; ’* 

“ The Government have found me and my ini n list lid ” 

“ You are then free to fight when you like' that suit-* me, and 
you Buck ? " 

“ To be sure, anything suits me as long as . 1 1 tin » nd ol it there is 
fighting " 

“ Tlieie will be lighting, ’ Lrfibu is^uiul tin >11 ‘ L UOtO that 

you both speak 1 rcncli' 

“ And German, and Urdu,” added Pat You si*c, we aie from 
India—a place called Lucknow We studied in L» Marti mere College — 
ves, a countryman of youis, wa, M irtin quit* a Nawab, in the time 
of the Kings of Oudli What was 1 saying J \ » ■«.—we are fiom India. 
Our paters sent us to England to finish us m an cngineumg collet, alter 
a University career. Been m England a couple- ol years now We know 
Frandb a bit, also Germany Now give me a dunk -I'm tlm^l)/' 

It was a long spcoc h for James, and he felt t lursty a 11» 1 it * ( 

The hotel-keeper was a friend of Left on. lie conducted th% 
Britishers to a small room and provided them with peasants' clothgsjw 
Lefebre was cautious- be knew he had to 1 m , foi, among the 
the cafe, it was possible there were some German spies. r 'ijp 

** We’U go to the station and see if there is any tram lcavi 
front/’ said Lefebre, when the two Britishers had returned. * 

There was a train—a troop special, crammed with Indian sfrldHtre. 
Palmer addressed one of the Indian officers 
was flighted that a Frenchman could converse mm pWi 
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t language. Palmer did not undeceive him as to his nationality. He 
asked the officer where the troops were going. 

** Allah and General French knows." laughed Risaldar Wajid 
Ali Khan. “ All we know, we are going to fight the Germans. I hear 
they are very brave—we prefer encountering an enemy that is brave. 
There is no pleasure in routing cowards. I know some people in India 
and in £ngland have said the Indian troops will never stand up against 
the Germans. Wait and see, Huzoor." 

" I have no misgivings.’* replied Palmer truthfully. " 
you—I have lived in India You will not disgrace the Empire—I’m 
sure of that." 

The Risaldar held out hit hand. Palmer grasped it. '« 

" I hope we’ll meet .'gain," said Wajid* 

“ We will." 

" That is as Allah will-.. Hut when* air you going, Huzoor ? " 

Palmer hesitated a second 

“ We are cultivators," said he at length “ At least, you ought 
to guess as much from our dress We’re going by this train to—to the 
fields outside Paris, to see what the harvest is like ” 

“ This is a troop special They will not let you—" 

“ I’ve arranged," sai L fa U lac coming up and tapping Palmer on 
the shoulder. 

As they went along the paltform. Palmer asked—“ How did you 
lounage > This is a troop train ? ” 

“ The officials know me " explained Lcfebre, with a wave of his 
band. “I go anywhere l hie We’ve got accommodation in the 
break-van.” 

" And our destination 1 ’ 

“ Ah—destination—" He glanced quickly into Palmer’s face as 
they passed down the platform "Yes—why should I not speak ? 
You are one of us." 

jPalmer expected a full disclosure of the Tircur’s plans. He had 
to be content with the information that they were going north-wpst. 

There was sufficient accommodation in the break-van for the 
Ttreurs. True, the varf was packed with miscellaneous boxes, but 
Inese were found useful in the absence of chairs. 

" I think I’ll have a smoKc Any objection ? " 

# James put the question to the guard who had no objection what¬ 
ever. 

* “ No ammunition in tac-e cases ? " questioned Lefebre. 

“ None." . 

** Then I’ll have a smoke also." 

He produced his pipe 
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" HeQo I ” cried James, “ a curious pipe. Historical ? What arc 
these crosses ?” 

Lefebre turned and looked at Buck with a pleased smile on his 
face. The Tireurs had a good deal of scouting to do, and to be a scout, 
a man must be quick at noticing anything Unusual— must possess 
intelligence. 

'* You have good eyes," he said 4 You'll make a good Tircur.” 

44 Thanks. But those crosses - " 

44 I'll tell you You and youi friend,'* pointing to Palmer, 44 must 
^lsicn-uttentively and afterwards, if you find me, m my acts, cruel to 
the enemy, recall this day and the suffering I < mime " * 

His vqice had grown harsh 

" I Kvcd m Louvain," he continued Ymi have read that 
Louvain is a mass of bruins ? The Huns tame 1 he Commandant, 
the staff and several military ofhteis put up mat the lailway station. 
My home used to he quite tlose to the station My house does not 
stand there now 

“ German soldiers wandered about the streets and entered drinking 
saloons. They got drunk- beastly drunk insulted women m the 
streets. 1 kept indoors, with my wife and little son di, God* r»y 
wife—my son 1 " * 

His fare twitched with agony 

"I’m French," he fontmued 44 I In* <«<nnans hate us. 1 had 
been living in Belgium many yeais and mained a Belgium lady. I 
kept indoors. I looked out from a window Two Germans wde 
coming down the road On the pavement were standing a young man 
and the girl he was going to marry Tiic Germans grossly insulted the 
girl. The young man abused the* Germans They shot him dead. 
In an instant, shooting lxvame geneial taken up from hou^s 
all over the town From the window of a hotel near by, a machine- 
gun opened fire—dealing death to men, women and children in the 
streets. The massacre was horrible. T retired with my wife and 
child to our bedroom. My wife crushed our little son to her breast 
and cried to me not to let those monsters hurt him 1 assured her'I 


would die first. But I’m alive—alive * IlaJ I can have revenge,*/* 
He paused for a moment and then resumed — , H 

44 The front door of my house fell with a crash i i ushed out mE 
received a Mow on the head—I am unable to tell who hit me and 
I lay stunned. How long it was before 1 regained conscfow^H^ 
I know not. The smell of burning was m my nostrils. l 
to my feet. Smoke came in through the windows axfd down 
case. Yes, I was at the foot of the steps. Someone 
there, or thrown mefrom above. Shooting still went Oh, in the 

* 1 4 V ‘ « 
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{streets, and, above the shooting, I heard the cries of women and 
children*. 

* ” God 1 I i< im mix icd them— my xxife and child I rushed up 

thestejH Jhe lx d ioom was abla/i J fought through the flames 

and dragged out lust m\ wife and then my child . .... 

But Ui*‘> vin past help llu* il urns had not killed them My little 
son ha< uis hinds ml off those hands 1 hul often hissed And my 
wife 

Jh ) du-iid lit<i gulped down n sob 

<T v will 1 < innol tdl what tlu inonstus had done tgrahttf** 
lint she was diad i ba\on< t tlnuit Ind cudid lui agony " 

IK Id up Ins pipe 

* -»» this In irud si\ igi 1\, pom tin lo the eiossts cut into the 
bowl 1 ha\i killtd so man\ (minans- have got to kill more—it is 
a \o\v. I h.iM killtd nianv in g r i?nial .utinns Iluy do not count 
these i -sis \ou sm k present (jinnhis I ha\c singled out—shot 
\Mun y j witness sown ot im lets \on will tall me eruel I don t 
eaic~I m the Ip it Uni lit diiim N th< <li\ —< v 11 before'me I see 
picture* >f inv mm<h h d wifi iml m\ < hihl 

He lit lus pipe w it h i h mcl that shook and w liked awa\, muttering, 
to a t e i ot tin \ ui 

‘ ric is cruel whispued Lt schit r to Palme t Ev en I, who ha\e* 

seen m my uglv sights timing this w ir, shuddci at some of his acts 
I \< s<s 1 him flax a in im.ui aim 

l* Oil Cittfl 1 r 

‘ ‘ia-h* come this wa\ — he 11 htai 1 hat stilt truth, but we 
make a n\ mot's foi him ” He lit a match 

“ .t »\\ mam mou liielian tioops aie eoming ? ” lit asked, puffing 
at liis <i> 

‘ t m t sax 1 don t know " 

” Tn sc ait' not enough to fiightcn the Geimans ’ 

“ Ti tse*? llioiisaiuls an* alitady m the filing line ” 

" Hu • ” 

Palmer thought In saw the man stai t xx ith surprise 
_ m ,* * At least I*vc hcaid as much ’ he added 
Wheie are the y ’ ’ * 

^■e^bier’s question was askol with eagerness Palmer did not 
j&B iS note that the information w as wanted tor some particular purpose 
unSfhe grew suspicious 

** I don’t know,” he replit el, and walked back to Lefebre. 

‘VI -n feeling hungry,” he told Lefebre 
The leader of the Tireurs laughe^L 
So am I,” he acknowledged. “ In an hour’s time we'll halt— 
ahd then can cook some food.” 
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" At what station > ^ 

“ At no station It is dangerous The Germans gcncially select 
stations to drop bombs on fiom aeroplanes. We’ll halt about a mile 
horn the village of Mon) 

Palmei turned and saw tint liselini liad approached them* 
and noted a -.mile on liis f m 1 esc bur passed on to a corner oi the 
van where was ills bedding 

H» took no fui thei notue oi Uk nun, but Leschiei had made a 
bad impnsnon on him and lit kit suspicious 

li *> i I >n K lon„ waj to tin (mm minus, laughed Buck, as 
lu joined Palmei at 1 wnulow ‘ How do you think the Indians will 
pan out * " he isked 
‘ Sj»l< n Ldl) # 

‘ 1 igrec with vmi Huy au* pluck\ beggus One of them a 
(rtirkln told nn on tlu pi it form, tint»a« hoi the m had made his wife 
understand h^ was not < oming hack 1 do belli ve tluy will still keep 
it up siy they in diacl killed a In id>, when they send letters 
home.” 

Jim—Jim- none but m luslunan is capable of making such 
i hi nuclei ” 

“ Bosh t You know what I mean they will wide and say they 
ire just expiring or - what s that > ’ 

Ihey heaid a Buttel saw a pigeon flying low across the country. 
Both Palmer and Biu k thought the bird had i scaped from the van, 
I esclnei was at a window He called out 

“ J nearly caught that pigeon It was on the roof of the van.” 

A pigeon * what pigeon ? ” asked Lcfcbrc ' 

Palmer pointed to a small object flying noithwards. 

" You saw it on the roof ? ” he e ailed to Lcschier. ' 

“ Yes. Nearly caught it What a fine* supper I’ve missed.” 
Lefebre’s face had worn an anxious look, bul the lines on his 
face vanished and he even smiled at Leschicr’s disappointment. 

Towards dusk, the troop-train was lunning swiftly through some 
level country—wide fields stietching miles to^the north where, in the 
distance, could be seen hills In front, a couple of miles ahead, was j& 
forest, beyond which was the station of Mony * 

The tram presently passed ovei a bridge spanning a stream, ana 
then stopped. * ), ^ 

Out poured the Indian soldiers There was a loud slamming # of 
doors—and the men laughed and sang as they sprang to the permanent* 
way and rushed down to the stream, carrying with them their pots 
and pans to cook their evening meal. * » 

The troop-train, however, was not deserted, soldiers mounted 
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guard all around it, a needless precaution Palmer thought, as no enemy 
% was in sight—no enemy was this side of the Allies' line. 

The men were soon busy cooking their food—laughing and joking 
the while. 

The Tircurs‘had boiled a kettle of water, and were making some tea, 
when a sound made them all start to their feet 
Wliir-r-r 1 Buzz—buzz— 

In the distance was a black speck. As it came nearer, it took 
the shape of a bird 

Some of the Indians had seen such a bird be tore and knew ifTo lie 
an enemy. 

The ignorant asked * Qui hai > ’ 

When they were told, there was a rush ba^k to the tram and arms 
seized 

" Didn’t 1 tell you,’ remarked Vt’fckrc. “ that the Germans 
bomb railway stations ■* You'll find that aeroplane changing its couisc 
presently towards the woods—it it hasn’t seen us ” 

"Never had any intention of changing its course,” said Buck. 
" It spotted us befoie it knew we were here ” 

Lefcbre looked at him qucstionmgly 

" I don't undeistand,’ he presently said when he discovcied 
that Buck was not going to make any c xplanation 

" Well—that aeroplane would have changed its direction as soon 
as it got over the hill It is coming right here, but rather slowly.” 

" Not sure if we have arrived,” put m Palmer 
" Then you think the v June been advised of our arrival ? That's 
possible—but not the spot where we would detram,” said Lefebre. 

** Couldn’t have guessed it better, then,” lemarked Buck. ‘ 'Ha ! 
They are increasing speed ” 

The soldiers had lushed along the bank of the stream and concealed 
themselves in bushes some two hundred yards from the troop-train. 

Buzz—buzz— 

The throbbing of the engines sounded louder, as gracefully the 
aeroplane sailed in the dilution of the troop-train 
Out of the bushes now darted tongues of fire 
The aeroplane wrent on—only a short distance. It collapsed 
and fell heavily to earth. 

, The occupants were two. One man was dead The second aviator, 
a Ggrman officer, tried to fire his revolver at those around him, but his 
i hand fell to his side. 

“ I’m dying," he said. 

There was a smile on his face. 
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" Here, James—come and help me lift him out of this/' called 
out Palmer. * * 

“ Leave me alone,” cried the German. Pah ! Do you think I’m 
afraid to die ? My only regret is, I didn't have time to-drop a bomb.” 

“ Had you information as to the whereabouts of the troop-train ? ” 
enquired Lefebre. 

** Of course we had,” the officer replied, a pleased look, in spite 
of*the agony he was feeling, on his face. 

” How did you get it ? ” 

“ Find that out, my friend. This attempt to destroy you has 
failed—our hcad-quai ters will hear of it presently, and another will 
be made—don't say you were not warned ” 

He laughed loudly. The exertion tausid .1 nidi of blood to his 
throat and, gasping, he died 

A British officer in cliarge*of the Indian lioops ordered the German 
officers to be buried with military honours. 

After the funeral, Palmer walked aside with But K. 

“ Have you found any solution 5 ” he asked. 

” To the way the Get mans disrovoted out whereabouts 5 None— 
I’m puzzled. , 

" What about that pigeon ' ” 


(HAPTKR 11 

* 4 

/ 

La Poui'EL 

On the outskirts of a wood three men were -.cated. They were 
n the enemy's territory, land conquered from the Belgians. Between 
them and the Allies, from the sea down to Metz, were the hosts of the 
Huns. But they were several miles from the opposing trenches. 
Before them, as they sat in the shade of the trees standing sentinels, 
to the fores!, was a sloping country—once fields, green and golden with 
ripening com, now a scene of desolation. •' 

< Desolation—? X 

In front of the forest, for a long distance ran deep trenches. Th^ij^ 
were signs of heavy fighting at no very remote period. Dead botajf^ 
lay everywhere—some had rolled into the ditches—some wefq lyiraf 
flat on their backs, their legs rigid, pointing to the sky, Abandedjk§<$t 
ammunition wagons, unused shells, bodies even of soldiers, Gcrfn&tf 
and Belgian, were scattered about the field of battle: Thare* 
graves, too—but not many. The'vanquished had fled—the vietoj# 
werq in too great a hurry to bury all their dead. 
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A mile across th° plain < uuld be seen the spire of a church, over- 
'Poking tall trees The villagers could tell the tale of the battle that 
had been fought in then mid%t 

But the tl rec men \\ct<. not discussing the battle Palmer and 
Buck had seen -ome Mo- Iv hgl.t- e^d some horrible sums since theix 
loming the i items Tt r scene l»«*foie them did not nbw till them with 
Jioiror 

"What is V (,ur iiund clomg asked Left bn of Palmer and 
then beloic his question tcmld 1» answered, added Ha -I see, 
what a lop hi is but lit tights vvi 11 

TJu Tjreuis had (hopped tnon peasants costumes and were now 
in khaki and aimed witi tiH< and ie\olvers Bui k was pleased with 
tin change He was alwa\>* 1 .\ diessy soyie thought lie always 
overdid it At the pic suit menu nt he was scenting Ins moustache. 

A ny from Palmel n ad* f * n spriry, to his fi 1 1 and Buck hastily 
lephired the s^ent bottlt fl ms p > 1 * t 

But Lctebu put clown his n?i win h lit had sei/t d 
On the battle-iuId a !« 1 audit d \aids lioni wluu the} were, 
a little child ol some iov <>i 'i\^ \iais was ibasing a*butterfly. 
They stood and watched tl« « h 11 m silent ° ioi a tew minutes Them 
Lcfebre exclaimed 
" fs this a vision ; 

u It's a very pretty one ’ s ml Buck “ Gooel Loid ! It is. coming 
towards the corpses ” 

He ran forward and the otlieis with him 

The child siw them and stood still —not alarmed but surprised 
Then it clapped its little hands, taking care, however, not to drop a 
biscuit it was holding 

“ 1 saj. littli man u \ ou a boy or a gul 7 " asked Buck in his 
usual blundering lanmi ge 

The child u plied m English “Isa woman—daddy callsmc one." 
There was a loai of 1 1 ughttroi.i Palmer. Buck turned on him 
angrily. 

“ Want's there funny ui the child's reply ? " he asked. u Just 
you shut up. You might ftuhten the sweet innocent. And by God, 
she% English " 

“ Where is your daddv - a-ki 1 Palmer, smothering an inclination 
to laugh yet again. 

" Dun no." 

"*Who brought you hero 5 ' 

!! Mummy." • 

" Good God 1 An English child—deserted by its mother—” 
fc* f’ofine—I take you to mummy." 
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The child caught Palmer by the hand 

The men followed to a low bush Behind it - 

“ That*', muniniv ’ s.ud the child. 

A woman lur cMlus tmn oft hei b.u l' lay cold and stiff on the 
ground Thcr<* w i*« i eipm, wound in lit i tluoat. 

Horrified tlu I items u t oili d tiom tin sight 
" Tliat’s mumim opt it d tlu child and sitting on the gtound 
pulled at her mothei -> h ud ' Mini nn sonu snldicis come.’' 

Palmer lilted he t m Ins unis 

“ V huttcrtK ’ lu ivlunud mil i im iwu\ with the laughing 
child alter a butti itl\ tlu \ c ould not si • 

1 efebre blew on a whist It 

In a few return Is out ol tin wood fiom \ mou mjc s, i a me men— 
tunning, then liflcs uadv in thru Intul-. 

P'llnur, too, obeyed tla suynl It w e cl« till iml to 
" Where is hultufK lisped tin i laid 

‘We’ll ic. H the st nun to catch one Pa Inn i told lui, carrying 
lie t to i spot f ion i wluic sue i ould not mi Ik i dead mot In i 
' 1 want Hi lino sud I lie bit 

\n old n in stippul loiwaid and sdute d 1 1 fihie 
" There is a woman lying behind that bulgesaid Lcfebro 
pointing with Ins hngu You’u an old nun go and search the 
body There mav he soint artuli In which \vc nn h ld identify the 
woman—be ibli to till whose child that is ” 4 

The men uowdiri aiouud the child vvlule I’mini attended to his 
unpleasant *ash 

“ What’j> hti nauu ash hci, sud lifthie 
Palmer put hci the question in Lnglish 
“ Daddy call me little woman ’ 

" Yes, but jou must have sonu otliu nmu What—what did— 

what does youi mumm\ call you * " 

“ She kisses me ” 

Palmer could not resist the inclination 
He stooped and kissed the child * 

" I hke you--you like dad," said the ehiul 
Bruno returned 

" Nothing—I've found nothing,” lie said, “ to tell who tlth,* 
woman is. But here is a purse—it is heavy " ^ 

Lefebre opened the purse. It contained only money—sovereign^ 
He coui^ed the money and handed the pur*c to Bruno * »* 

“ Keep this—and in your care a]so we place this child, till we get 
to France and hand her over to friends " 

" She is our child-^-our doll," cried one man. a 
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" La Poup6e " cried the men. 

Lefebre smiled. 

41 Do as I have told you," he ordered Bruno, and La Poup€e, 
laughing and dapping her hands, was lifted by willing hands and placed 
•on Bruno's shoulders, and the men ran back to the woods, chanting 
La Poupee "—La Poup£e ! " 

If the Germans could only have heard them -seen them. 

It was perhaps well for the Germans that none of them were in 
Tange of the men's rifles. 

Lefebre and the two Britishers walked bark to the tree under which 
they had been seated. Buck pulled out his scent bottle to give his 
moustache a finishing touch. 

" It seems to me,” said Palmer, ” onr t retreat,” pointing into 
the interior of the lorest, ” is no longer secure. ” 

** Why ? ” questioned Lefebre 

"These trenches - these dead weio not here a week ago. The 
Germans have been in this forest.” 

" But did not find our hiding-place. 1 think this fact makes our 
retreat all the more secure.” 

After a moment’s thought, Palmer admitted the force of Lefebre’s 
reasoning. 

In the woods, a short distance troni the village of Bickshoote, 
Lefebre had found a place of concealment--a retreat when he was 
obliged to fly and where, also, to mature plans for further adventures. 
In the depths of the forest was a deep ravine- yet hidden, the tops of 
tall trees looking over the mouth ol the ravine and covering it with 
thick foliage. At the bottom of the ravine were several natural caves, 
and here Lefebre hid his stoics; also here he and his men lived 
comparatively comfortably. 

" Yes,-r-you are right. This place is doubly secure now—" 

But Lefebre held up his hand. 

. ** No—you were right, and I, wrong. What about the pigeon ? " 

You think-?” 

We'll know for cc/tain to-night.” 

‘ ^‘ What do you mearf? You suspect 5 
¥ ' " TB tell you to-night. Have you finished your toilet. Buck ? ” 

" Gad —yes. But I’ve been thinking about that child — La 
Poup6e. I shall adopt her.” 

jjlfeWe have adopted her,” said Lefebre. " She belongs to the 

hKT * * • * * * #• 

> ' it was after supper, when the men were smoking in the ravines, 
^thafc a figure silently moved among the bushes and climbed, by a path 
fenew, to the head of the chasm. - 
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Lefebre had seen the figure. His eyes in fact had never been off ^ 
the man throughout the evening 

" Come with me" * 5 

He beckoned to Palmer and Buck and they followed obediently. 
Lefebre had made the Britishers his constant companions. He 
had found that they were more intelligent than the rest of the Tireurs 
—more daring, and capable of planning surprises and leading men. 

It was dark in the forest, but Lefebre led on unhesitatingly. 

" Not a word—no talking ” and the Britishcis had already learnt 
to obey They knew not—could not guess where Lefebre was leading 
them. They felt it had something to do with his promise to tell them 
about the earner pigeon 

About a mile thyi Lefebu halted They were on the fringe' 
of a small opening in the woods Here then 1 was light—there werev 
no branches to keep out the jrays of the moon But Lefebre and his* 
c ompanions kept m the dark of the forest , 

Lefebre had seen a man come from the fai side of the opening. 
Palmer and Buck now saw him a German officer He stood, then 
gave a low whistle— then another Prom at his fat almost, a man 
sprang up out of th( grass The Gciman drew his itvolver, but the* 
other man laughed—they iccogmsed each other 

And the Britishers recognised the other man— it was Leschier. 
Palmer had always suspected him of being a spy 
The German and Lcschiei spoke in whispers Then Leschier 
handed him some papers—and the German departed. 

Leschier crept back into the shadow of the trees, passing wi&in a 
few feet where the three Tireurs lay concealed Palmer was on the 
point of springing on the spy, when Lefebre clutched his arm. 

Leschier, all unconscious of the presence of witnesses of his infamy, 
hurried hack to camp 

“ Now we can talk,’ said 1 efebre “ 1 feel sure you want to ask 
questions/' 

“ Upon my soul, I have been just bursting to say something/' said 
Buck. “ I've been under full steam without a safety valve, and nearly 
exploding Why on earth did you not givcVhe word to pot tfiosqtWO^ 
devils 7 I had them sure at the end of my barrel ” 

“ Do you recognise the risk > ” asked Palmer, seriou&tt^ 
*' Leschier has probably told the German of our secret retreat 

“ We shall be able to trap them But I am not So sure '1$#$ 
Leschier's intention was to betray us—he could have 'doqOa^^tr^kui^ 
ago'. No, the game is a bigger one Now if we had killed the GttfnajC 
the chance to lay in ambush would have been lost; if |*e'fead abet 
Leschier, we jwould never know what devilry had beep planned. 
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Possibly wc shill m\cr know, but 1 think I ese.hie.1 will confess. 

Come " 

Ihc court nmlial was lidd undtr i mg tuc \11 tlie Tircurs were 

present (Ate pi 1 l PoilpU I lit tlllld Was islttp 

Leftbu uldii s< d his nun Hi pointed i<> Itsthicr who was 
fjuaidt(1 bv two 1 irtius me' » id 
lit is i tiaitoi 

\nd tin n bt told tin nit n wb it In iiul 1 lit 1 ughshintn had M.cn 
Now 111 isk for \om viidift ( ipt nil liiuk \our> 

Hut k s it up t oivJk (l pull* d it Ins moiist u h< s 
1 vc been pi mooted, lit mutteie t 
Youi vtiditt, de minded life bn linj in nth 
* " Death ' 

‘ Luutenint Pilinei \ mu 
Death 

And the Kin unde i ol (lit inuii" ill tiled l)t nh 
the (loomed in in It 11 on I is kilns mu ippe lied 1 u merer 
‘ You aic (loomed lull t Id him 
Even if 1 e unless 

Confess wt 11 ptihijis link le—> e»l \oui sms then 
\nd 1-eschiei eonlisetl lie hid It n n t oinmumcation vith 
the Cieimm oltieu ^ ij i R in 7 i hi s mu unit Tin Majoi, 
Ltsrhier < onlessul w is i mndtd lh 'oist l ut luniim, many 
prominent lunch lulus In won m lomul murdued »if ir the 
trenehis, eontinue 1 Its m i \\s t‘i \ iii tt i cleig\m'*n a \Jr 
Evans Rose nbt i ^ t mu to kn \» tb Lv u s mi Mis Lvan^siousin 
a Miss Caicw m (itimmv 1 1 jk tin u u Mi 1 \ ms was iond of 
travelling mil lnqu nth usiud i i mu Hikium and C>timan\ 
Rosenbci & e mu u i tlu 1 \ us mu Miss ( in w in H» lguim befoie 
the Wax biokc out lit hid ilu ul\ had a qinud witn tin m bung 
t tuned out of i 'intd u Unn m .01 mikin' insulting woposals 

« MrS. Evans Now lit h i \ Ins uuna it was at 1 ouvam He 
|t Evans, somehow 111 i urns im ij H d Mis 1 vans had hex infant 
ighter with hex 1 Ion id ut uuiu ut nth md lot a largt sum of 
money, told the Majoi tli it' Mm L\ ns v is it u irm clo^r bv ticr^, and 
thfit Miss. Carew was also in the m unborn lmod stiuui* as a Reel Cross 
Nuisu I sent him those putieuh.s b\ a jx^ton nussengu He told 
rate only an hour ago that he hael killed .Mis t ire w fox being obstinate 
, —* just outside these woods, and had It tt her child to starve," 

V My Cod ! ” cried Palm»*i 11 e\t*r a man deserves death, this 
' 'one, sturdy " , 

" Let him tell his talc," said Leitbie His voice was hoarse with 
, passion, 

' t. , 
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" I’m biding nothing," whinedLcschier, ** I'rft soriyn?Oh ! very j 
sorry for my sins. I've wealth—the Germans have given me much 
money—all will I give to the war funds." 

" Peace ! Tell what else there is of your infamy.” ■ ,, 

"A wounded soldier,” continued the prisoner, "told me in - 
conversation that a kind English nurse, nanud Carew, at the village of', 
Siiucy — you can see the spire of the church from outride the woods-v 
attended him'. I let loosen here know this, also that if he wanted 

* * t 

further particulars, to meet me hen-, hn we lud order* 1«» come to thcseK 
wood'—” 

" One moment,” inlcrruj)ted l.cfrhu-. ■ Jlaw you sold thy ' 
secret of our retreat here?” - 

" On my honour--yo.” 

” Your honour ? Hut go on- I Ui;<\i y.-u.” ...... 

“The Major met me, as)j»u know, .mh! in- had «»t lu i questions tj$0 
ask me. The Germans, five miles U hind tin:* wo-hK. .:u meditating: 
a surprise attack on the Gurkhas. 1 told him th-* p<.rition .indstrcnj^lK'l? 
of the trenebe*. In tmn ho inhumed m»- lii. t ("-iii.ni'-w night the'^ 
attack was to he made and if there w« re ;inv * luim-« m the positions^ 
of the Gurkhas, 1 was to let him know." 

" He *aid nothing about Mi*" f'arew . 

“ He is going to capture her to-nichl all* r m.ikinj. hi* leport.” 

" Where is this girl ? ” 

" In the church. It is used as a hospital. 

“ How do you send message* to tie- Main;- J " 

”1 write them on a puce oi pap.ir, tu- ih«* paper, and tolled 
: mall, under a pigeon's wing." 

" Have you any pigeons ? ” . :; 

• “ Only one at present— in a small !xa m my bidding.” 

Lcfcbrc turned to one of the Tirnsr*. 

" Give him a pencil and a pice* of pap< r," lie said. 

.When this was done— 

‘ "Write,” he commanded Leschier. 

” Gurkhas have planned night attack on you. They leave 
an hour after midnight, pass through the woods am) <. reep to y/ ' 
trenches. Be in the woods at about midnight; you will secure if 
Leschier announced he had written as instructed* 
r ‘ Then sign it as you always sign such documents.” 

It is done,” answered Leschier. 

* r Now fold the paper.” 

, v -lit is done.” 
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Give it to Bumo.' 


Bruno in turn handed the rolled paper to 
itiMnio 
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" Bruno t" 

The man saluted and asked: 

" What orders ?” 

" Six men—five paces," said Lefebre 

Lcschier now perceived that no mercy was going to be shown him. 
He sprang to his feet and cursed Lefebre, and continued cursing while 
'the firing party was dragging him t away. 

" Come,” said Lefebre to his two officers. 

They returned to the ravine Not a word was spoken. Silently 
they sat on boulders and listened How long it was taking the six 
inen to carry out the Colonel’s or tie t Had Leschicr broken from 
i hem—escaped * 

■* A loud report 

Six men had hied, but there nas but one report 

The Tireurs in the cave did not start But a wail came from 
a corner of the cave 

** Mummy 1 Mummy t ” 

Palmer rushed to the cornu whcic La Poupee was lying. He lift¬ 
ed the child in tus arms and singing a lullaby, earned the little one 
up and down the cave, till the child was asleep again. As he re¬ 
turned La Poupee to her bed he stooped and kissed her and a 
tear dropped on her face 

“ Is she asleep asked Lefebre 

" Asleep. 

“ Then U her to Bruno Wt must a wav to the village.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE MONTH. 


» 

One more month has passed away ; the death-roll, euphemis¬ 
tically known as the roll of honour, has grown yards. 

The War * on £ er —^ the names of the soldiers killed on both 
sides in each of the series of wars be published, 
British and French, German and Russian, Belgian, 
Servian, Turkish and Indian, we should have to measure it by: 
a much longer unit than the yard. Millions of money have been 
spent, the British estimate being a million sterling a day. The 
prospects of peace remain as remote as ever. The original Ger¬ 
man plan was to beat the enemy on the west first and then to 
settle the account with the eastern foe. That plan has failed, 
though it has been rewarded in a manner which was not perhaps 
expected before the commencement of hostilities. The latest 
instructions issued by the Kaiser to his army are said to be that 
Warsaw must be taken first at any cost, and there will be time 
enough afterwards to deal with the Allies on the west. Evidently 
he has changed his opinion concerning his eastern enemy, but 
continues to hold the armies in the west in contempt. . Locte 
has been evacuated by the Russians, notwithstanding the glo$rifl|| 
telegrams that were issued from Petrograd about the. d'ob^aioi 
the German army in Poland five weeks ago. If a certamfcgjp^ 
corps had arrived earlier, the result might have beeii,$m£i|§ 
as later telegrams have explained. Unfortuna^y^t^4^i^is; 
did' not arrive in time, and strategy compelled the abmidpiment 
of that important tywn. Flushed by the success fb' 
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^ the Kaiser seems resolved to follow it by a march on Warsaw. 
Owing to the greater concentration of German and Austrian troops 
in Poland, the Russian advance towards Cracow would appear 
to have been arrested. In the south, while Russia has 
entered Hungary, the Austrians have “re-appeared on the 
heights of the Carpathians " The French army is said to have 
advanced some twenty miles in German territory ; in Belgium 
the Allies have gained ground, and we have not heard of late 
of the Kaiser’s instructions to make one more attempt to reach 
Calais. Taking a broad view of the situation we find that 
Germany is in occupation of the greater part of Belgium and 
a portion of France and of Poland Russi has occupied Galicia 
and France has penetrated a few milts in Germany Every foot 
of the ground occupied is stouth contested and advance is resis¬ 
ted inch by inch Neithu side has show n an\ very great superiority 
over the othei duiing the month Hit hunch Govtinment has 
returned to Pans in the assurance that the Geiman tide has ebbed 
away. His Britannic Majesty paid a visit to Fiance, saw the 
soldiers in the fighting line, spoke to the wounded m hospitals, 
dined with President Ponnairc and the great Generals, and 
issued a sympathetic and encouraging message to the soldiers 
The Prince of Wales is with General French At the commence¬ 
ment of the war it was given out that the Kaisei expected to 
finish the war by Christmas That was not to be, and the credit 
of upsetting his plans belongs m no small measure to Belgium. 
The Allies are therefore morally bound to strain every nerve to 
regain the independence of that little State, apart from the ad¬ 
vantages of such independence to England The performances 
. of the other little State involved m the wai. namely Servia, are 
not in themselves of sufficient importance to influence the final 
issue, but the recaptuie ot Belgrade after a severe defeat inflicted 
on the enemy constitutes a blow to Austrian piestige. It has 
bten attributed *to German selfishness m using Austrian troops 
in the first instance tor the purposes of the stronger Power and 
appears to have caused so much irritation that a proposal to 
sue^for peace independently of Germany is said to be seriously 
iscussed in Austria. Whatever the consequences of break- 
< Jig away from the powerful and relentless ally at the present junc- 
Jnpe may be, a peace so concluded can hardly re-establish the lost 
* Instead of concluding the war by last Christinas, it 'is 
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now given out that Germany is prepared to continue it till the 
Christmas of 1915 


If the issue is to be decided entirely by the armies, the war 
mav last anothei vcai What with fire trenches 
Neutral and other obstacles they may impede one another's 
Powers. advanc e as lorn? as possible and as long as the sup¬ 
ply of men is not exhausted and their patience 
is maintained by hopes of vk ton the war will drag on its tedious 
and ruinous length England's hope sc ems to lie for the present 
mainly in the stiangulation ot German tiadc by means of her 
superior navy, while tin Ivnser's hope appears to rest on the 
science of his fighting men and the possibility of other Powers being 
drawn into the fray I he naval disastc r of last month off the Chilian 
Coast has been retneved b\ the British Navy while the German 
Navy has placed to its eiedit a raid on the north-east coast of 
England The cruisers that perpetrated it have escaped—m what 

condition is not known It was a serious laid and caused much 
damage to lift and property Ilowcvci wt are assured that it 
has no military significance One result of Great Britain’s naval 
superiority, according to the telegrams, is +hat the German army 
cannot get a sufficic nt supply of copper One expert is of opinion 
that after June that armv will have neither shells nor cartridges. 
Another doubts whether the supply of cartridges will not run 
short m another fortnight' A few weeks after the commence¬ 
ment of the war these well-informed correspondents, discovered 
that the Germans could get neither horses nor petrol. Neverthe¬ 
less the war continued The reader has, therefore, learnt to wait 
and see actual developments, instead of crediting the predictions 
of newspaper correspondents Whatever the effects of the 
supression of trade may have been on the economic situation an£ 
the manufacture of war material in Germany, the occupation of 
Belgium on the one hand and Poland on the other goes fffif 
towards assuring the Kaiser’s subjects of their final victory/while 
the grievous failure of his original plans and the almost compete 
imprisonment of the German an£ Austrian navies have 4^uftUy 
assured the Allies of their final victory In these circ umst a n c es 
it is interesting to watch the attitude of other The 
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departure of the Italian ambassadors from the capitals of the MHes 
gave rise in India to sinister rumours, but subsequent events have 
shown that their visit to Rome was in good faith to attend a con¬ 
ference and not preliminary to breaking oil diplomatic relations. 
A9 Turkey has joined Germany, she has in a way put Italy on her 
guard and made her apprehensive of the effects of German and 
Turkish activities on the Mohamcdan population of North Africa. 
In the eyes of the Christian nations of Europe, the Kaiser’s action 
in setting up the Turks against them is perhaps as heinous as the 
attack on Belgium. It shows how utterly unscrupulous he is in 
the employment of means to gain his own ends. Italy’s warm 
protest against the arrest of a British Consul in an Italian con¬ 
sulate, which was followed by his release and an apology, is an 
instructive incident It indicates that by fomenting trouble 
in Asia and Africa, Germany has lost the sympathy of Italy. In 
the same mannei an exhibition of German truculence in East 
Africa has driven Portugal to the side of the Allies, though she 
remains ncutial and has accepted an apology. The determination 
of the Kaiser to retain possession of Belgium and to get out of that 
State as much gold as possible to carry on the war, together with 
other symptoms, appears to have filled the Scandinavian Powers 
with misgivings. A Professor was sent to Norway and Sweden 
to lecture to the inhabitants on the blessings of German culture 
and the expediency of contracting an alliance with Germany. 
This mission was followed by the mining of the Gulf bf Finland. 
The North Sea is already mined. The weak States in the north 
appear to suspect that if Belgium and Poland are successfully 
Swallowed up by the German Empire, their turn will follow. Any¬ 
how the Monarchs of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have all 
met and pledged their word of mutual friendship. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether their combination, even if Holland joins them, will 
successfully suppress German ambition without the sympathy 
of other Powers. But the meeting of the Monarchs shows what 
effect the present war has produced on the mind of neutral Powers. 
Bulgaria and Rumania appear to be wavering. As Servia has 
successfully resisted Austrian aggression so far, they have still 
time to consider what they should do. President Wilson hopes 
for early peace, while the American press, after Mr. Chixors te- 
< velations, i| persuaded that the world cannot, afford to allow 
' Germany tb win. • 
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« “WhatTurkey expected to gain in the present war is, nr-was 
for some time, a mystery Otoe theory indeed was 
Turkey and that she was coerced into throwing in her lot with 
Egypt. Germany Hei army ts under the direction of 
German officers , their discipline is said to bo too 
strict, and possibly soldiers unaccustomed to such control have 
here and there resented it But the foreign teachers and leaders 
will not allow themselves to be shaken oft ind 1 urkey may some 
time rue the day when their assistant t was invoked. The news 
published in India about the otcummers in Asia Minor cannot 
be said to be ample and pi case Pitiogiad telegrams say that 
the Turkish army liafc been routed in several places and Enver 
Pasha, following the example of othci Euiopt on officials and 
Sovereigns perhaps, will hinni If proceed to tin fiont '1 he treasury 
is said to be nearly empty, and whether Russia has been embar- 
rassed by the war in the South or not, we havt not heard of any 
Turkish successes No naval action lias been ie polled from the 
Black Sea, the destruction of a Turkish waiship b> a submarine 
which is said to redound gieatly to the naval genius of the 
Briton, is the only event of impoitance which was leported from 
south-eastern Europe during the month At the other end of 
Asiatic Turkey, the British Army has penetrated as far as Basrah, 
which has been taken The Arabs on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf, as well as elsewhere, are said to be indifferent to the fortunes 
of Turkey, and the vigorous action taken in this region to teach 
a lesson to Enver Pasha has been placed mainly to the credit 
of H. E. the Viceroy of India and the Indian army. We may, 
in passing, offer our respectful condolences to him on the death 
of his son from the effects of the wounds received two months ago 
in France. The head of the Indian Government must be very * 
hard worked now, as also H E the Commander-in-Chief, and 
this fresh loss, after the bereavement of some months ^go, is a/ 
trying blow. The war has plunged ever so many families into 
mourning. The wounded from the Persian Gulf and froih ' 
East Africa have arrived, and they must be spreading among 
their fellow-men reports of their comrades who have gone to the 
land from which no one returns. The most important ev&t 
that has occurred during the month on this side of the Medi¬ 
terranean is the deposition of the Khedive, who had gone to 
Constantinople and joined the Germano-Turkish alliance, and toe 
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installation in his place of a member of the same family as Sultan 
of Egypt, independent of Turkey, and under the protection of 
Great Britain. Egypt was nominally a feudatory of Tprkey, and 
when the overlord was at war with Great Britain, the Khedive 
could not remain the friend of both. He could have refused at 
least to adopt Turkey’s quarrel actively, whatever his position 
in theory might have been. But he elected otherwise and 
apparently preferred to bend his neck to the German yoke, in 
imitation of his suzerain Great Britain took the only possible 
step that was consistent with the Government of Egypt by a 
native ruler and set up the most eligible loval member of the 
Khedivial family and declared his mdindenre of the former 
suzerain. The nobles and commoner of Kgypt are said to have 
acclaimed him with jov 

*+ 

While Great Britain has been laieful to maintain a certain 
standaid of superiority to all other powers in her 

Citizen navv. she su ms to have under-estimated the de- 
, Armies. mands that would be made upon her army. The 
• late Karl Roberts, made it his hobby after the South 
African War to pi each the necessity of following the German 
example of training the nation to arms by compulsion. He was 
ridiculed and some newspapers told him that when the soldier 
mistakes his profess si on and assume^ the role of the statesman he 
forfeits the right to be 1 heard Imperial defence has latterly been 
studied by committees of statesmen and warriors from all parts of 
, the Empire, and if thev had thought that a citizen army was 
x&ccssary, the* distinguished warrior would probably have been 
listened to. But the British nation does not seem to have realised 
that the army would be called upon to fight a powerful enemy 
on continental soil, besides defending the Empire. The violation 
of Belgian neutrality was, perhaps, a surprise, but now that it is a 
fact, the lesson to be learnt seems to be that, unless Germany 
can be prevented from continuing the policy taught by Scharn- 
horst, similar surprises must always be expected and Great 
Britain must be prepared to put a large body of trained men into 
tBe field on the continent. Lord Kitchener says that on the 
voluntary principle he will shprtly have an army sufficient for 
the purposes of the present war. If it proves sufficient, Earl 
Roberts 1 warnings may once more be forgotten. 'But it has been 
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pertinently asked whether Germany would have ventured to bring 

about the present war at all, if England could throw a large army 
into Belgium or France as soon as the neutrality of the former was 
violated. Mr. Runciman has announced that the Allies would be 
in a position to invade Germany in the early part of the new 
vear; and we have been told that the retieat of the combined 
armies to the proximity of Pans was a brilliant strategical 
movement. Those who appiove ui Earl Roberts’ advice ask, 
whether it would not ha\e be c n moie bull unit to come to the 
rescue of the Belgians when they asked at Liege, and Namur, 
Brussels and Antwerp, “ Where are the English ? " They were, 
still at their dnll Ui the urcumst.un.es we should not * be < 
surprised if public opinion giadualh, 01 peilups rapidly, 
veered round to the inevitable Mi F II bkrine, the well* 
known author, m a convincing pamphkt tails upon his country¬ 
men to give up tin 11 pnjuclius against Uk despotism of large 
standing armies and to laki a 1« al out ot tin <n imati book Just 
on the eve oi tin w.u tin* attiluck of tin* nulitaiy .uithorities on 
the Irish question k nt soon siippoit to tin It ais of military as-**, 
t endancy Mi Ski me, ho wove i, it t Is t < it mi that “om democracy 
has worked out its own politu.il salvation and seemed the reins 
of power; the army will alwajs In an agent ol the popular will.*' 

It does not seem probable that Puissun mihtaiism will be es-, 
lablished in England when tin pmuiplt oi compqlsory service 
is introduced it would coitunly be the lesser of the two evils. 
What about the navy ? Mi Sknrfc. is of opinion that the training 
for the navy takes a. much longei turn than the ti dining foi the 
army and "if half a do/m slid clad monsters were sent to the 
bottom in a navai engagement, the loss of peisonnel could not be 
made up m less than a (loach ” Hence he uiges that merchan| 
seamen, fishermen mechanical engineers, and hands employed, 
in metal works, mines, and other places, should be made liable 
to active service in the Royal Navy It appears that Irish and*. 
Scottish seamen are conspicuously absent on the British war-ships! 
Moreovei we are told that the sepaiatist tendency, which divides H 
British society into several castes, is conspicuous m the Atifafr 
ana the Navy. Mr. Skrine would lowei the barriers between 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks ,The war igjjlt false 
ever so many questions and compel a thorough revision of the 
old schemes of imperial defence, and India as well as England 
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will be called upon to make fresh sacrifices of one kind or 
another. 


The Best Food 
fop Infants 

Savory & Moore’s Food is made bv the well-known 
and old established firm of Savory & Moore, Chemists to 
The King, of New Bond St root, London. It has been in 
general use for a groat mtuiy jours, with the best possible 
results, and is thoioughly to be relied upon. 

Children brought up on Sa\ or\ & Moore’s Food enjoy 
oscollcnt health, they have firm, flesh and strong limbs; 
they cut then noth easily, me tiee lion) infant ailments, 
and give their paients veiy little trouble. The Food is of 
special value as h diet for mi.intu reared in India and the 
East, as the letters below testify. 

A Lady writing from the United Provinces sayst— 

“I havo brought np two children m India on your food, and they 
were Hpltmlinln s tioo/au mui tU a* babied The eldest of the two 
was 44 years out lie to hef re going home and she was just as strong 
and big when she went homo, as chudien who ba\e lived only in 
England. Tho b.by started your food when tlireo weeks old, 
and is tlm\ mg ' 

An Officer In the Indian Medical Service says 

‘Yon, rood has succeeded excellently with our son. He is now 9| 
months oil wct'hs 21 lb-., and has hve teeth He is the picture of 
health « u in tho tiynu' < Imute of Burma in the rains. 1 nave used 
the loo' also in m\ piacti u m infantile diarrhoea due to improper 
food, and it has ,n tud \ciy well, nearly always bunging about a cure.” 

A N trsc with 35 years' experience says:— 

** It is in uiy expert uce far ,1 k best food to bung up a baby on by 
hand. I always mnmnuiid it, and hart 'icier Luo an a cast where u 
ha* not anr«*d v tth tht l ; all seem to thru 0 on it I hare used and 
fated other foods, but always go back to your Food, as I find it a 
perfect food in every way ” | 

. QUIDS FOR MOTHERS FREE. 

Full particulars regarding the food and much useful information an 
Infant Management are contained m Sav ory & Moore's little book, 
** The Baby," a copy of which will be sent, post tree, on receipt of a 
card. Addrtu :— Savory A Moose, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 
New Bond 8 treet, London, 
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GEORGE GISSING. 


T HE history of the English novel foims one* of the most in-’ 
teresting of literary studies. It is difhcult to say where it 
actually begins, but the novel can, at any rate, be traced back to 
Elizabethan tunes, whence it has gradually developed into the 
novel-form of to-day Now all true literary forms grow, and no 
true work of literature < an be independent of the best that has gone 
before it; and so, if we take any one literary form, such as that 
of the novel, we t an trace, as it wore, a family lineage right back 
and see how one development springs from another, and how the 
whole thing owes its existence to the earliest of great literatures. 
And just as in a great family, there is the one main line from 
generation to generation and also the various ramifications 
shooting out in all directions -the collateral branches—so, in 
the case of literary form, we trace the main line of development 
through the great masters of the art, while the lesser figures 
branch out and arc forgotten. We can sec, to a certain degree, 
where each fresh development begins, though, of course, it is im¬ 
possible to divide the history of a literary form into watertight 
compartments : there is always a period of transition. And who, 
of modem writers, carry on the main lineage of the novel ? Many, < 
doubtless, will be judged as having done so by posterity, but ,! 
surely, three names will be on that list—George Meredith^ > 
Thomas Hardy and George Gissing. ', 

* I was writing to a Danish friend the other day to ask him,' 
what he had read of George Gissing and he said he had never 
heard of him, and one is bound to confess that he is not read by 
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■ the great multitude, even in England, and, probably, never will 
. be. He is not popular, but one will find his books in houses where 
• very few novels, particularly modern novels, are kept. Ordinary 
cultivated people, who read widely, read Gissing ; but so does the 
thinking artisan, while university professors place him high among 
the writers of English prose. Gissing is one of those who sees; 
and what he sees he tells us with unflinching faithfulness; his 
style is a model of forcible, yet scholarly and polished English, 
and without being laboured, it shows us the painstaking care of 
the scholar and lover of the English. 

George Gissing's life was a tragedy, the tragedy of the good 
man unappreciated. He was born in 1857 and was educated at a 
private school, whence he went with a* scholarship to Owen’s 
College, Manchester. Here he showed great promise, but his 
career as a student came to an abrupt end, the reason of which is 
outside the scope of this article. Erom that time till a few years 
before his death in 1903, at the early age of 46, his life was a 
continuous struggle with poverty. He was a man of retiring 
nature, a good scholar, being well versed in the Classics and in 
French and German (one of his novels he translated into French 
himself), and his ideal of life was a modest income, with liberty to 
devote himself to leisurely writing, to scholarly research and 
travel. Instead of this, however, he was compelled to live a life 
of hard and giinding poverty for some years, in order to earn his 
bread. He started his career by writing a novel which brought 
him nothing, and then he seems to have gone through a variety 
of experiences: we hear of a clerkship in Liverpool, of an 
experience in America, of teaching in small private schools, while 
all the time he is writing and putting the best of himself into his 
work. He lived in cellars and garrets and there he wrote. Much 
of his work is autobiographical; and one can observe flashes of his 
life peeping out here and there from his books. One can feel the 
thrill of ecstasy with which he tells us how he once found sixpence 
*in the street. The ordinary comforts of modem life were 
unattainable luxuries. Once, when a newly posted notice in 
the lavatory at the British Museum warned readers that 
th© basins were to be used for casual ablutions only, Gissing 
was abashed at the. thought of his own complete dependence 
upon the facilities of the place. Often, he tells us, he stood in 
: front of cook-shops, raging with hunger and unable tp purchase 
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even one penny-worth of food. He tells us, too, of his aching long¬ 
ing for travel, he had a passionate desire to see Greece and 
Rome " At times,' lie says “ I seem all but to have forgotten 
that people went away for a holiday In the poor parts of the 
town when I dwelt season made no perceptible difference 
theie were no luggage-ladm tabs to ivniind me of joyous jour- 
iu vs the folk about me wmt dul\ to tluir toil as usual, and so 
did I I remembu aftei noons of linguoi, when books were 
t weariness and no thought could be squu/cd out of the weary 
biain then would I he tike myself to one of the parks and find 
nlieshmcnt without an\ enjoyable sense of <hange Heavens! 
how I laboured m those da\s lhe intensity of his labour may 
In seen in the fait that one of his novds, “ Niw Giub Street/' 
he completed m si\ weiks winking at ten hours a day, while he 
sold honks to 1 1 lood In ITtu V‘ ,ls be could not bear to think 
>i to «.pc ik of the si snrehel cans Ol a eeitnn lodging-house 
were h» once h\id he says J turn my head whenever I pass 
4 he stre c t for 1 cannot bear to le>ok at the window ’ And poor 
i i sing died in what ought to have been his pmne at the moment 
w* n i long eourse ol disee>mfe»il sec me el on the point of emerging 
mto high icputation and intellee tual ease All these years 
popularity had see me el to e vade him He saw me n of muc h inferior 
i ele nt pass him m the rai l foi puhlir favour , he knew, he must 
n ive known, that ernlv a slight deviation from literary sincerity 
tad his thosen path was needed to place him ame>ng the famous 
net to hung him affluence and notoriety But if the tempta- 
nm eve r piesented itself to him it was never for a moment en- 
1 i 1 med A truer artist than Gissmg never lived. But he was 
i * Tit bv nature to be a scholar and a recluse He was never 
1 strong and his fight with privation m earlier years caused 
« trouble m his later life When he was beginning to get somo 
r * ompt nse for his early labour and his books were finding their 
} iblu, he was overshadowed by the approaching end In 
lbM7 he writes, " Lung trouble is still hanging over me , the future 
is very uncertain ** And again, “ I have just spent three months 
of idleness, dodging the east winds ** “ 1 am off northwards in 
the vain hope of gettmg a little strength for next winter.’* Abfi 
he finally died m the year 1903, m the little village of St. Jean de 
Lu2 in the Pyrenees like one of his own characters, he died 
m exile. 
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Add now, as to Gissing's work. In his short life^he produced 
Some twenty-three novels, a sketch of a travel holiday in Greece, 
and a study of Charles Dickens, considered by many the finest 
critical essay on Dickens that has yet appeared. His novels 
are a remarkable scries of studies of life in its most uncomfort- 

a 

. able aspects, and we see in them a determination to tell what the 
author believes to be the truth and nothing else, and the result 
is a certain hopelessness of outlook. Gissing is a realist, as great a 
, realist as Zola, and yet he writes with all the purity of Dickens 
or of Mrs. Gaskcll. His realism implies no prurient probing into 
unsavoury things, merely for the fun of doing so : he writes, 
as he does, because he saw life in a grey light. 

A critic has said, and very truly, th.’f Gissing is the second 
great interpreter of London life after Dickens - -high praise, indeed, 
but not unmerited. Indeed, Gissing 1 had an admiration for Dick¬ 
ens that almost amounted to idolatry and to Dickens he can be 
said to owe his first inspiration. And yet, at first sight, how great 
is the contrast between the tw r o men : on the one hand, Dickens, 
with his cheery optimism, determined to make the best of things ; 
on the other hand, Gissing, with his dreary and at times depress¬ 
ing pessimism, seeing and, indeed, only capable of seeing, the grey 
side of life on a small income. Gissing’s people are generally the 
limbo which is external to society, neither the well-bred and notable 
nor the vicious and criminal. He speaks of the " long, unlovely 
Street of unclean thresholds and rusty knockers, where milkeans 


and newspapers stand on Sunday mornings." He makes 
us feel the hidcousncss and ugliness of a poor London street. 
So does Dickens : but- and the difference is very charactehstic 
Of the two men and of their outlook upon life—Dickens would also 
[have made us conscious of a certain cosiness within, of the kettle 
singing on the hob and of the busy preparations for Sunday break¬ 
fast.' Gissing’s outlook, in fact, was much less broad than that of 


Dicken's: he saw chiefly two things—the vital importance of' 
vulture and the degrading effects of poverty : always, he shows 
his sympathy for those who, through lack of money, are thrown 
back from spiritual to material things. His books are very sad : 
l}iat is the first thing that strikes the reader. Imagine the most 
, gloomy, yet natural conclusion to every complication and you are 
i Jikely to be right. He had one theme which he often used, 
.^ifithe life ,of a man of fine character and intelligence who is 
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absolutely penniless and is therefore the sport Of all that'is rtibst 
brutal and sordid in modem life. He cams, perhaps, a pound a 
week. He has thrown up his work m some office, because an 
editor has accepted one of his stones He marries a woman of 
refinement They live m a couple of rooms m a short time they 
cannot pay the rent, they move to less desi table lodgings, they sell 
pieces of furmtuic and live on bn id and butter Then his books 
go and he, who loves tine writing his to tiy and wnto down to 
the popular taste 

Two complications occur again and again in Gissing's book** 

—on the one hand, the cruel disillusionment of the man or woman 
who is conscious of higher longings and is not s itisfied by uninspir¬ 
ing surroundings, on the othu hand, the sputailc of a rich 
opportunity pla< ed m thi path of a i haradir who is too unstable 
to grasp its advantage Nor docs (nssing span* his readers. 

He describes the threadbare homes, the miki shift lodgings, 
the domestic iriitability m all their details Many writers, before , 
and after Gissmg, have written about the poor of I ondon and other 
great towns with knowh dge and sympathy , many writers have * 
studied and desmbed the conditions of their lives Hut the im¬ 
pressive thing about Gissmg is that, knowing and living among 
the poor as he did, he makes no si act of tin fnt tint he hated 
them. " Some great and noble soirow, ” h< say-., “ may have the * 
effect of drawing hearts togithu, but to struggle against desti¬ 
tution* to be c rushed by (are about shillings and sixpences, that 
must always degrade” Ills hatied for the <onditions under 
which the poor live m London’comes to a (Umax in his book, 
"The Nether World” This book, indeed, is a most striking 
indictment against povuty and it expresses his own sense of 
revolt against the ugliness and c rue Ity of London slum-life. There 
is a wondeiful description in " I he Nithcr World” of a Bank , 
Holiday at the Crystal Pala< e, a plai c of amusement which used to 
be a favourite holiday resort of the London pool " Hours yet 
before the fireworks begin Never mind, here by good luck we finely ^ 
seats, where we can w'atch the throng passing and repassing. It is v , 
a great review of the people On the whole, how respectable f 
they are, how sober, how deadly dull! See how worn-out the 
poor girls are becoming, how they gape, what listless eyes most of 
them have! The stoop m the .shouldns so universal among 
them merely means over-toil in the workroom. Not one in a 
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thousand" shows the elements of taste in drqss : vulgarity and 
worse glares in all but every costume. Observe the middle- 
aged women: it would be small surprise that their good-looks 
had vanished, but whence comes it that they arc animals, repul- 
sive, absolute ly vicious in ugliness ? Mark the men in their turn ; 
four in every six have visages so deformed by ill-health, that they 
. exrite disgust ; their hair is cut down to within half an inch of 
the scalp; their legs are twisted out of shape* by evil conditions 
of life from birth upwards. Whenever a youth and a girl come 
along arm-in-arm, how flagrantly shows the man's coarseness f 
They are pretty, so many of these girls, delicate of feature, 
graceful, did but their slavery allow them natural development; 
and the heart sinks as one sees them side lv/ side with the men who 
arc to be their husbands. On the terraces, dancing has com¬ 
menced ; the players of violins, concertinas, and penny whistles 
do a brisk trade among the groups eager for a rough-and-tumble 
waltz ; so do the* pick-pockets. Vigorous and varied is the jollity 
that occupies the external galleries, tilling now in expectation 
of the fireworks ; indescribable the mingled tumult that roars 
heavenwards. Girls, linked by the half-dozen jarm-in-arm, 
leap along with shrieks like grotesque maenads; a rougher 
horseplay finds favour among the youths, occasionally leading to 
fisticuffs. Thick voices bellow in fragmentary chorus; from 
every side comes the yell, the cat-call, the ear-rending whistle ; 
and, as the bass, the never-ceasing accompaniment, sounds the 
. myriad-footed tramp, tramp, along the wooden flooring. A fight, 
X;a scene of bestial drunkenness, a tender whispering between two 
lovers proceed concurrently in a space of five square yards. 
?^hove them glimmers the dawn of starlight.” 

Such a passage is characteristic of Gissing’s wonderful gift 
of realistic painting ; and every word of it is true, but it also 
shows the narrownes.- and the egotism of his own outlook: he, 
sees these people through his own glasses as it were, and only 
■from his own point of view : he. fails to see their compensations, 
and the profit, shall we say. that they get out of their smalt 
pleasures. What he does see with pitiful clearness is the misery, 
Gie utter hopelessness and viciousness of the submerged tenth in 
/, our great cities, and he describes them with a master hand. 

:y Gissing had no sentimentality about the fundamental equality 
Xipf man. One of his most interesting works is “ Demos/’ a hovel 
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dealing with the socialistic theories of twenty years *ago. The 
hero of the book is Richard Mutimer, a mechanic, who is a social¬ 
ist agitator. He unexpectedly inherits a fortune and throws 
up his working-girl sweetheart in order to marry a girl of higher 
social standing than himself The interest of the book lies in the 
working-out of the aitisan's ihaiaitci, his corruption through tho 
money that tomes to him, his innate vulgarity and his inability 
to adapt himself to his new social position In one passage, ho 
makes this wondeifully cleai Adda Mutunoi, the hero's wife, 
gazing at liei husband’s fan*, pondois thus " It was the face of a 
man, by birth and breeding altogether Ik neat h lu i Never had she 
understood that, as now never had she <on<lived so forcibly 
the reason which ma^e him and lui husband and wife, only in 
name. Suppose that appairnl sleep of hi-, to he the sleep of 
death ;"he would pass fiom •hci consciousness ]ik« a shadow from 
the field, leaving no tiarc hi hind linn lift ol union was 
a mockery this marued mtuinii} w is an unnatural horror. 
He was not of her dass, not ol In i woild , only 1>\ \n»U*nt wrench¬ 
ing of the law's of natuie lud tin \ uuiu to^tlin She had 
spent years in trying to ionvin<< heisdf that tin rt wire no such 
distinctions, that only an unwoilhy pujudm* p.irted cldss from 
class One moment ot tiue insight was woith more than all her 
theorising on abstract principl<*s. lo be hei equal, this man must 
be born again, of other patents, in othei conditions of life. She 
had no claims to aristocratic descent, but hei patents were gentle¬ 
folk ; that is to say, they wen both born m a position which 
encouraged personal refinement r.ithei than the contrary, which 
expected of them a certain cdmation in excess of life's barest 
need, which authorised them to usi the service of ruder men and 
women in order to secure for themselves a margin of life for life's 
sake. Perhaps for three generations her ancestors could claim 
so much gentility ; it was more than enough to put a vast 
gulf between her and the Mutimei s. Favourable circumstances ( 
of upbringing had endowed her with delicac y of heart and npnd. 
not inferior to that of any woman living Mated with an etp&hl,’ 
the children bom of her might hope to tak<* their place among the 
most beautiful and the most intelligent—and her husband wa$j| 
man incapable of understanding her idlest thought " 

In fact, Gissing puts an almost extravagant valise on the 
mere externals of refinement. For instance, he is always inveigh- 
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ing against the folly of giving a man a good education and making 
no provision for liis intellectual needs afterwards. He cannot 
understand a man doing good intellectual work without, at any 
rate, a minimum of comfort and refinement. We see this particu¬ 
larly marked in certain novels of the middle period of his literary 
career. The novels that have been touched on hitherto,^all deal 
with the definitely poor, but his later novels deal with a different 
class of people . with the people that are commonly known as 
the lower middle-class-th.it very large indeterminate class 
who are not in abject poverty, who do not go actually hungry, 
but have a very hard struggle to keep up an appearance of re¬ 
spectability and gentility, whose whole lift* in fa« t, is an effort to 
keep up appearances, the class, in fact, which is always on the 
downgrade. Here, too, (iissing shows inimitable skill in the por¬ 
trayal of charactei and in the general .flmosphere which hccreates. 
To this type of novel belong many of hi^ walks, but two are parti¬ 
cularly fine examples, “ Horn m Exile ” and the “ Odd Women.” 
'* Born in Exile ” like many of (listing’s books is largely 
autobiographical, and heie lie shows, to a vei\ marked degree, his 
hatred for that lack of refinement and good taste, that so many of 
the people of this class display Godfrey Peak, the hero of 
” Born in Exile,” is a pioduct of the lower-nuddle-classes, who 
receives higher education as he himself says, he is a Plebeian 
but he aims at tnariying a lady, lie* shows what almost amounts 
to ferocity in lus hatred of the vulgarity shown by his own 
relatives. Of Godfrey Peak's younger brother Gissing says : — 
*' He saw' mm h company and all of low intellectual order; he 
had purchased a bicycle and legalded it as a source of distraction 
or means of displaying himself before shopkeepers’ daughters; 
he believed himself a moderate tenor and sang verses of 
sentimental imbecility ; he took in several weekly papers 
of unpromising title for the chief purpose of deciphering 
,cryptograms, in which pursuit he had singular success. 
Adct to these charactei istics a penchant for cheap jewellery, 
and Oliver Peak stands confessed.” Godfrey Peak is hamper¬ 
ed by his vuglar relatives from the beginning. He hai a 
, scholarship offered him at the college where he is studying, 
* to enable him to continue his studies for another year; but a cock- 
, ney uncle of the same name appears, who proposes to open an eat¬ 
ing-house opposite the college and suggests that Godfrey should use 
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his influence in procuring him custom from &e college. He says: 

** Well Godwin, bo-oy ! It's all settled l Got the bloomin * 
shop from next quarter day! Peck’s dinin’ and refreshment 
rooms.’ Jowey an’, me wasover there all yesterday—wasn’t 
us, Jowey ? Oh, it’s immense! ’ Godwin felt the blood buzz 
in his cars and a hot choking clutch in his throat. He took 
his stand by the mantelpiece and began to turn a glass ornament 
round and round. Fate had spoken. On the instant, all his 
college life was far behind him, all his uneasiness regarding the 
next session was dispelled, and he had no more connection with 
Kingsmill. ‘Shall you make any i hanges in the place ? * Godwin 
asked carelessly. ‘Shan’t 1, jest * It’ll take a month to refit* 
them eatin’ room.'.. Pm agoin’ to do it pioper-up to Dick! 
And I want your ’elp, my bo-oy. You .in’ me ’ll jest write a bit x 
of a circular—see ? to send"iouiul to the big pots ot the college, 
an* all the parents of the young fellers as we c an get the addresses 
of—see ? ’ liven amid his pangs of mollification, Godwin found 
himself pondering .in intellectual question. Was his unde 
wholly unconscious of tin* misery hi* was causing ? Had it never , 
occurred to him that the public proximity of an uneducated 
shop-keeping relative must be unwelcome to a lad who was dis¬ 
tinguishing himself at Whitelaw College ? ” And so Godwin, 
throws up his career and docs unrongeiii.il work in Londbn. 
He falls in love with a girl of good family and determines to marry 
her: her people receive him as a fmnd, but he thinks his social 
position too low for him to aspire to her hand. And so, he deli¬ 
berately conceals his real beliefs and determines to act the hypocrite 
and become a clergyman of the Church of England in order to com¬ 
pensate for his social antecedents -and he is found out. The 
plot of the book is quite characteristic of Gissing’s hopelessness. 
Godfrey Peak abandons his attempt to make a good marriage 
and he goes back to his ordinary work, and when it is too late, 
a girl who had loved him with a lifelong devotion, which was not 
returned, dies, leaving him a fortune, which lie d*>es not live long, 
enough to enjoy. f< ^. 

The " Odd Women ” is another book of this type but wit^a^ 
special motive. The "Odd Women " are those women for Wfioai 
the world lias no use. The book is a liistory of the orpjtaused 
daughters of a doctor. They had been gently nurtured and were 
women of culture, but like so many women of twenty years ago, 
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they had been brought up to no profession of any kind. Conse- 
‘ quently, when they are left with a very small capital and no other 
' resources, they are reduced to all sorts of mean occupation. Too 
proud to undertake housework, they become nursery governesses 
and companions at starvation wages. Gissing’s skill in the 
portrayal of misery is especially prominent in this book. He fills 
in every detail with a remorselessness worthy of Guy de Maupas¬ 
sant himself. Read, for instance, this description. " Miss 
Madden, who in youth had only been plain in an unobjectionable 
way, became in middle-life unsightly. She tended to corpulence 
—the result of sedentary life ; she had round shoulders and very 
short legs. Her face would not have been disagreeable but for 
its spoilt complexion ; the homely features, if health had but 
founded and coloured them, would have expressed pleasantly 
enough the gentleness and sincerity of character. Her cheeks 
were loose, puffy and permanently of the hue which is produced 
by cold ; her forehead generally had a few pimples ; her shapeless 
chin lost itself in two or three fleshy fissures. Scarcely less 
shy than in girlhood, she walked with a quick, ungainly move¬ 
ment, as if seeking to escape from someone, her head bent 
forward." From the deplorable insight with which he describes 
the nervelessness of these poor in spirit and poor in hope, Gissing 
might have been one of the Odd Women himself. One of the 
sisters takes to drinking brandy secretly, as a stimulus, to make up 
for the lack of nourishment from which she had suffered for so long: 
and the way Gissing describes the visit of this once refined woman 
to a public bar for the purpose of drinking brandy is one of the finest 
Vjthihgs of its kind in our language. "After leaving the shop, she had 
,a singular expression on her face—something more than weariness, 
something less than anxiety, something other than calcula¬ 
tion!. In front of Charing Cross Station she stopped, looking 
Vaguely about her. Perhaps she had it in her mind to return 
home by omnibus and was dreading the expense. Yet of a sud¬ 
den, she turned and went up the approach to the railway. At 
,the entrance she stopped. Her features were now working 
in the strangest way, as though a difficulty of breathing.had 
^sailed hen. In her eyes was an eager, frightened look, her lips 
stood apart. Another quick movement and she entered the 
Ration. She went straight to the door of the refreshment room 
$tod looked in through the glass. Two or three people were stand- 
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ing inside. She drew back, a tremor passing through her. A 
lady came out. Then again Virginia approached the door. 
Two men only were within, talking togcthci. With a hurried 
nervous movement, she pushed the door open and went up to 
a part of the count?! as fai as possible fiom the two customers. 
Bending forward she said to the baimaid m a voice just above 
a whisper, " Kindly give me a little bi.uidy ” Beads of jxnrspi- 
ration were on hei face, which had tinned to a ghastly pallor 
The barmaid, comludmg that she w »s ill, mixed her promptly 
and with a sympathetic look \ iigim i ulded to the spirit twice 
it» quantity of watei, standing e» she did so, hilf turned from 
the bar Then she sipped humcdly two oi three times, and, 
at length, took a drauglit C olour flowc d to he i < hu ks; her eyes 
lost their frightened glaic Anotlui chaught 1 1 rushed the sti¬ 
mulant She hastily wiped Tier lips and walked aw «y with firm 
step ” 

So far, m dealing with Gissmg’s woik, we have dealt with 
novels w’hich are characteristic of two phases oi liie Wc have 
seen how he dealt with the very pool of London and we have seen 
how he chastises the miseries and lollies of the lower middle 
classes In all these books, we gc t little bits of autobiography 
peeping out here and there, little bit > of tin* real George Gissmg. 
His descriptions, for instance, of London street life could only have 
been done by one who had lived in pom lodgings As a matter 
of fact, Gissmg lived for some years in the poorest parts of 
London , and he changed his lodgings fn qucntly in order to get 
the atmosphere of the particular form of London life which he 
wished to describe and he would loaf about among costermongers 
and in low public houses m older to get copy 

But among Gissing’s cailic r works, he produced one book 
which, m some respects, stands apait and isolated from the rest 
of his work. This book he called “ .New Grub Street ” In many 
ways this is one of his most clfective books and he tereivcd more/ 
for this book than for anything else he wrote* the large sum pf> 
£200! We find much of the old Gissmg m this novel—>we fitted 
his ceaseless railing against the follies of mode in socialJjfa; btyfe 
the book deals particularly with the “ nethc i world * f of Hjteri 
ature, with the people whose life is one struggle* to mafce a,Bot fly , 
out of writing. On the one hand, we get Edwin Reardon' 
Harold Biffen, men who keep their litciary ideals pure—andj^agrve; 
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on the other hand, we get Jasper Milbain, the man of letters, 
who prospers simply because he is also a man of business and is 
quick at judging the public taste and giving the people what they 
want. Very much of this book must describe Gissing’s own 
experiences as a struggling wi iter—the shifts and turns to which he 
had to resort in order get mere bread and butter. But" New Grub 
Street ” is rich in memorable characters and situations. Biffen, 
in his garret, is a piece of character drawing worthy of Dickens 
at his best. Alfred Yule, the worn-out veteran, whose literary 
ideals arc those of the eighteenth century, is a most extraordinary 
study—certainly one of the most individual personalities that Gis- 
sing ever created, and even to-dav, the* reading-room of the British 
Museum is peopled with these veiy faitures of literature that 
(>issing so ably descnbcs in " New Grub Street.” And we see 
in this book, too, us in many of hi* other books, the value that 
fussing puts upon the friendship between man and man that is 
founded upon liking the same books and sharing the same 
enthusiasms. We get the same thing m the “ Odd Women ” 
and in ” Born in Exile. ” fussing describes it with extraordinary 
fineness. Love may explode, tiageches may play themselves 
out to their allotted end but these quiet undemonstrative feel¬ 
ings betwen one man and anothei, or one woman and another, 
jiersist. 

Towards the end of his life, fussing had begun to make new 
experiments in the character of his books. His style remains 
as perfect as ever * he always wiote with the utmost care : never 
is his English slovenly ; m fact, at times it tends to become 
stilted. But ho gradually began to change his type of book entire¬ 
ly : no longer does he describe the submerged tenth. “ The Whirl¬ 
pool” for instance, published in 1897, deals with the higher classes 
of society, and is much more dramatic in action than his earlier 
booksV^hile “ Veranilda,” a book which was published posthum¬ 
ously and was never finished, is a very learned historical novel, 
* dealing with the later years of the Roman Empire and the 
Gothic occupation of Rome. To these later years, too, belong 
his wonderful study of Charles Dickens and a book called 
" “ By tlflponian Sea,” some notes of a ramble in Southern 
Italy, 

But the finest of his later work is the book published just 
^before his death—the " Private Papers of'Henry Ryecroft.” 
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this and “ New Grub Street " alone would suffice to put Georgo 
Gissing m the front rank of literature, and ** Henry Ryecroft” 
should be on the shelves of every book-lover 

Henry Ryecroft is, like Gissing himself, a struggling writer 
who for long years has just been able to support himself by Ins 
work 'towards middle life, he becomes increasingly anxious 
as to his ability to maintain lnmsili in his old age , he feels his 
powers det lining and he sees onl\ the workhouse m front of him, 
when he receives an unexpected legacy sufficient to maintain 
him in comfort foi the rest of his hlc IK tikes a small cottage 
m Devonshire and lus Pri\ ati Pipirs ’ an his thoughts and 
meditations on a host of things llu Piivate Papers of Henry 
Ryecioft ” express* of coin si tin pnv iti and most inward 
thoughts of Gissing liimsilf Hi shows hen his wonderful 
breadth of si holarslup anfl lus pi t abominations and intolerance 
of much of our modern lift and thought Passage after passage 
tould be quotid whnh in themsilves an mastei pieces, but WO 
must be content with one only-a passage which illustrates 
(>eorgc Gissing, tin seholai and book-lover x 

“ Do7ens of my books were pure based with money which 
ought to have been spent upon what an called the necessaries 
ot life Many a time f have stood bitoie a book-stall 01 a book* 
seller's window, torn by conflict of intellectual dcsitc and bodily 

need.I he first scent of books * l he first gleam 

of a gilded title > Here is a woik, the name of which has been 
known to me foi more than half a lifetime but which I never 
saw , I take it reveiently m my hand, gently I open it; my eyes 
are dim with excitement as I glance over chapter-headings, 
and anticipate the treat which awaits me Who, more than I, 
has taken to heart that sentence of the “ imitatio"— In omnibus 
loots requiem quaesivt ct nusquam invent nisi m angulo cum% 

Kbro !.How many days have 1 spent at the British Museum* 

reading as if I had been without a care * It astounds me boH 
remember that, having breakfasted on dry bread, I settled myggi| 
at a desk m the great Reading-Room with books before jfap 
which by no possibility could be a souiee of immedfct# nyont^ 
At such a tune I worked through German tomes on 
sophy. At such a time I ,read “ Appuleius " and* Lfchjfli/* 
*'Petronius *' and the Greek‘Anthology, “ " 

and—heaven knows what I My hunger was forgotteM; the 
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garret to which I must return to pass the night never perturbed 
my thoughts " 

And so passage uftn passage tan be found, exquisite in 
thought and c\qui itc in language, in this veritable treasure- 
house of good things 

(jissmg's time is coining, during the whole of his life, he 
suffered fiom a most undeserved huh ot lerognition on the part 
of the British public But Mine Ins death, Ins popularity, his 
reputation as a literary force, has been steadily growing among 
more thoughtful readeis, ind it is quite certain that (jissmg was 
scholar enough and loved his woik sufficiently well to consider 
the quiet populdiity which he enjoys to-day,—ample compensa¬ 
tion foi the misery which lie cnduied during his all too short life. 


D. H. POND. 

London. 
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(Continued from our last number.) 

II. 

• I'm Bridegrooms 

They had assembled from fat and from noai. Plu» marriage 
pandal was decorated , the drum was beating and the pipe 
was whistling. Men and women m pleasant confusion thronged 
the hall. The auspicious moment hnd arrived, the moment: 
when the sacred thread was to bt tied round the neck. 

1 he pnest stood up, repeating holy hymns in solemnity. 

In the midst of the gtoup sat a tiny little gul, overburdened 
with ornaments. She was the bride. Next to hci sat a tiny 
little boy He was the bndcgioom Both of them were young 
and both of them were beautiful, llieu respective parents 
were near them, expecting the auspicious moment, when 
the bride would be given to the bridegroom. The moment cafane 
at last. 

" r want a motor-cycle now-else, I will not tic tflie sacred 
thread." 

It was the young boy-bridegroom that said so. What does 
he say ? Why docs he not tic the thread ? What is the matter ? 
The question was asked by all men and women. The parents of 
the bridegroom were aghast. The old uncle of the bridegroonSU 
was angry. 

"The moment is passing awa>,—tic the thread" said tab* 

priest - > ‘‘Ul 

4 * Tie the thread, my son" said the mother of tbe^bpy^ 
" Why arc you so dishonourable ?" 

„, The father was silent. He was half willing that his 
have a motor-cycle. 

* 
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* " Not till tlie cycle is com*—when it comes, call me " and 
the bridegroom went away. 

“ Is the whole aiiangemcnt to be done away with, all for the 
sake of Rs. 500 ?” asked one of the bridegroom's party. 

u And such a perfect couple —” said the priest, who was very 
much chagrined to know that he was not to get his wages for 
performing tin* mairiage “ I have never «ouv* acioss two 
horoscopes that aeia Ik t1»*i Do not mind Rs 500 for the 
cycle." 

" The buy is a v« iv «h*v« r bov. lie is a wealthy boy. Why 
not give Rs. 500 If the gnl is ,t <level giil, who knows, by and 
by, she will have his whole money m liei own hands.” 

"Unlucky girl—win did she nut d/l* * " said the mother 
of the bride in great agon\ oJ mind ” Whoewi thought of such 
an affair!" 

"Not d pie, the old loguc- ” ‘•aid the unth of the bride. 
"What? we have a heady paid Rs 2,000 rash \ re we to pa v 
Rs. 500 as interest I lie old rogm ! I know it i-. his father that 
has egged the little tool to it But no. I have some little money, 
and I will pay all to you, -o that you need not sutler any loss for 
the marriage not having been celebrated, and all your money 
being lost. Do not have any connection with >ueh rogues." 

" I never expected this " said the venciublo father of the 
bride. " How much wo loved each othei in youth ? How fondly 
wc proposed tin* marriage between our i hildren * And he %vants 
Rs. 500. For the sake of ihe little money, lit lias forgotten our 
friendship, he has lot gotten all my troubles. Neva mind, to me 
friendship is valuable. Who i* there ? Count Rs. 500 and let 
-the marriage provevd ” 


11 

** Away with youi social reform, i will have none of that. 
1* shall kick you out of the house. I sh ill disinherit you. I shall 
kill you." 

* The angry Swamv was standing over a young boy. Swamy 
irftfas one of the richest men in the village. He had proposed to 
marry his son to the daughter oi another rich man. All had been 
.settled. The bargain had been struck—Rs. 3,000 in cash was to be 
bride’s dowry. But the boy was not so very happy, Gopal—- 

w i i # A 4 1 ■ 
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that was how the bov was called—was an intelligent student in 
the college ilas-,, and he had improved his mind by education. 

“ Fathei, do not be wild with me," said Copal, in a calm 
and subdued \om Do vou think 1 will disobey you ? Never. 
1 told >oii 1 will m.ur\ am a cow if sm h is yourde&ue I hold 
that it is had w» should meisiiu lou with money , also l do not 
like to many » -.nJ whom 1 do not know Tt is puiely a matter 
of opinion it \ou »x usoKid to suniui \om '■on, well, you 
can sacntiu im 

"Hu womN 1*i i sm ill bo\ Ml this js thi result of 
Westein eiltn m >n 1 Ihit is th< iiist cx d mist »kc that 1 made 
in my life t > put m\ hdd m tn Iuivjish s( hoot 

* hatha 1 iN \* with gnat willingm-.-. mi\ God help 
im," sai<lt»op*l Ithouah k dmosl < hokin^ 

1 Voiii wit* is » W i(k u» 1\ ju.ii 1 s u« 1 (i i|ul little sister 

to him 

All thi hittu ncl (,opd as 1h took lx i in his hands 
uid kissed hei 1 « m luvi vou bi Itn foi I will hive no wife 
fo low ’ 

Swann shook his In id i-. h« went «i\va\ 

"What ix solution I had nuid< ! ' npi.n« d < mpil to hutt- 
"<*lf * and \» t, how it his ill tumid out I must xsput my 
fathei, how i \ u urn* l-nnabh h« be lit i-> hot timpexd. Ami 
not a mart Vi to dutv iilial dutv and illation J 

III. 


"Whit will hi 'jinund in \t * 

That w*is thi qufstjon that flu bude’s paients askeS, the 
nrst thing aftei Ihur d night, i had attaint d In i agi I he bride's 
< at her had wntt, n to the bridal own ibout the nuptials. There 
was no reply Why' 

It was soon clear The young man who had wanted 
motoi* Jtdc now wanted an additional Rs 500, " to start a Xitl 
business." Of course, he was glad that his wife was to COfine m 
live with him, and it was only his anxiety that he should ‘iMflfill 
her happy that induced him to ask Rs 500 j " „ ** 

" Copal, the son of Swamy, got Rs 3,000. I gg| 

Rs. 2,000 and Rs 500 for motorcycle allowance. I mi * 
it Rs. 3,000." 
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\ t Hie young girl could not be kept back from her husband, 

500 must be given. People will talk of “ the parents keeping 
at home a grown-up girl like that.” People will never talk of the 
dishonest intentions of the bridegroom. 

- " It is only my friend,” said the bride's father, as he drew 

up a cheque for Rs. 5 (h). The nuptials wore consummated, only 
after the cheque had been cashed. 

IV. 

u You rogue- you have written letters to your wife—you 
have sent her ornaments for Rs. 3,(X)0. Why ? ” 

Swamy was in a voi\ excited condition. His ‘-on had sent 
back in the shape of ornaments. Ks. 3.000 which his wife’s parents 
had given him. Why did he do that i • 

* ** Father, 1 never took yum money I earned it and I sent 
it. \ T ou surely want me to low mv wile l wrote- to her, because 
I wanted to train hei up to my mode of thinking I did not want 
to receive a pie Irom mv w ite. You received it f made it a point 
to hold to my pnnciph- I could not bear the thought that she, 
whom I call my wile, lx»aim* so on at count of the money she gave* 

M 

me. 

"Fire and damnation, * cued Swann 

“ And father,” said (.opal, ” l do not love my wife. She 
is not up to my ideal ol be.iiiU.’* 

" And yet you write to hei ” lus lather exclaimed. 

"Yes. Because I want to i c-spec t your choice. She is my wife, 
and she shall have my love. I am trying to love her. I am trying 
to keep her image over before me. I am anxious that, when we 
meet again, wr shall know each other. Father, have I not 
honoured your choice 1 Am I not actuated by a smeere desire 
that she, whom you chose for me, should not feel that she is not 
all that her husband w >uld desire her to be 3 ” 

“ Devil take von .and your wife, but why did you give her 
Rs. 3,000 ? Who are you that 7 011 should take 4 upon yourself the 
burden of regulating the conduct of society ? ” said Swamy. 

V. 

" Let me fall into vonder well, mother, but never send me 
to my husband’s house.'* 

* It was the wife of the motor-cycle lad that was thus crying 
to her mother. She was lying*on her old mother’s lap, while the 
Venerable woman was stroking her long shining hair. 
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** But, Savitri ” said her mother, *' you must live in your 
husband's house. You suffer, my girl, because your Karma 
compels you to suffer, your place is your husband's place, or you 
will live m the mouth of others m scandal ” 

“ My place is the well I shall fall down into it ai|d die. Who 
will live with that mother in-law ? Who will live with that 
sister-in-law ? ” 

" But you must, have you not yoiu husband's love ? ” asked 
her mother “ Is it not worth all the woes of the woild ? You must 
love your husband and must beai ill in pat it n< c ” 

“ Mother, but my husband I', nowlun Ho is, though old, 
treated as a boy He is afraid of lus i itlm, lie is afraid of his 
mother, he is ifraid of his sistci lit f«ais to spcik to me# as 
much as I fear to speak to hyn I hen is no lov< there is oniyt 
fear " 

“ It is hard tatc my child but it is your f iti your karma* 
You must go Ours is an honourable f millv Dc itli rather than 
dishonour ’ * 

‘Death rather than dishonoui 1 u pc it<d Savitri as sb$ 
retired ‘ Death 1 at hoi than suffering 

VI 


“ Foolish boy, it is all ncnssaiy lor llu nuptials Dare you 
disobey ? " said the infuriated Swamy 

*' Father," said Gopal, “ I want rtiy wife, and nothing else. 
If you insist that she should give me a c ot, a bt d, vessels, etc., on 
the eve ot “the nuptials, I shall have to pay the cost to them It 
is only a principle I am fighting for ’ 

“ Foolish boy, where do you learn all this ? Your wtfo’$ 
parents are willing to give them They are i ich " 

** If they are willing, let them give Rs 10,000 to theh£ 
daughter. I do not care. But why should they give me i 
God, you are nch, and I r an cam I must have a wife. 1 1 
have a wife’s love. 1 do not want a wife’s wealth Fat) 
want *your son to respect himself. I shall never respect, 
if I accept a pie from my wife ’’ 

“ Bravo—Have youi way, "and G 
wife.” 



od bless 
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“ God bless you and your wife," said the wife’s father. *' My 
daughter is vet\ Uh ! \ fni, if r,op,d idnnot make her happy, 
who can - 

* (It> h Com l 'hi/ i 


? 

Madras, 


(Ilf LLAMAI 


( HANOI . 


Tin i low in*; fulnts*. of an Autumn d«i\ 

Wifli lampaul bloom* in (, 011,1 ou^ ;l»sin 
l T nhoubk(l b\ tlu quick nine tout t 1 spinu 
Its ti.tis, its •am Its and thins disqtiutnu 
Onu and a<ain some happ\ thrush m \ -m* 

These qua t pious still hold tlu luscious uti 
When (.ills df /a un an han^in ^oMtunow 
lake fan mosae s ji wt llm tin tuts 
A iu\ c iidi u oI Hi pi inks 
Without tlu I >i a; on and at Hi link- 

Amoiv s ‘inu saplt^s stuns alnaiK < l i v 

Death pliukd * >i im «i un in \ aNik b\ 

Wliii h 1 'aw -d mdma, O n p ih md \»t ik 

Yit with tlu bo i /i du plav d . t t «o« ai d m 1 1 
Coquet tin*, lliii-. tint In n n,ht ki'.s lit i vht.k 

Ah* thin ' ml 1 wh\ hn whin all. u dt.it. 

Upon m\ hiiast nposi th\ lonl\ lit *d 
1 he gent k wind U-moiiow nui'ht blow i no 

And shakt tlu so pallnl lea\t" npm tin mu i.ld 
Pet chance would w he pci !m mtiifi now is olu 

So whin th\ luaut\V *,um •) sweettst i >•* 

Both heait anti spun ikd-wluu, m . n mu w- 
Thou in rav pillow then shall find a plat c 

And there with me sleep softlv, fan to ta i 
Dach hiding from tlu other lime’s di^racc 




• MOLEr HE M \LORTIE. 
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A FORGOTTEN SIEGE OF BOMBAY. 


L ORD MA( Al t LAY' v * ^hoolboy know- Hut Bombay came 
into the possession ot ( harles 1J m 1661, as pait of Catherine 
of Braganza’s ‘down,' amPthat tin tlmltless King subsequently 
tiansferred it to tht East India (ompanv on a ground rent of 
£10, payable in gold Hr is probably unuw.ui that twenty years, 
latei it became the theatre ol a wai between the English ad¬ 
venturers and no Kss a person than tin Empuoi Aurangzib, which’ 
brought then lomimrce to the verge ol min. I lie story is naive¬ 
ly told by t apt a in ( ope, a typical sea-dog who < ombincd trading* 
w f ith piracy m Eastern wateis. His “ Jlistmj of the East Indies 1 ' 
appeared m 1754, probably long aftei the authot had joined 
the great majonty. It places the »hara<ur ol Aurangzib in a 
very favourable light, but reflects -mall uedit on the Bombay 
Government ot tin period. 

In 1680 the East India Company wa- iuled despotically by 
Sir Josiah Child, a London magnate, whost raiecr showed entire 
lack of scruple associated with stall natt iai m advance of hisage> 
He grasped the necessity ot plating the Company’s factories on 
a basis of territorial sovereignty, in order to give it the status of( 
an independent Powei in the inevitable struggle with Mughalu 
and Marathas. Despite his political crime —and their name wasj 
legion—Sir Josiah Child was the real foundt r ot our India#’ 
Empire. 

At that period his brother, John Child, tilled the post of‘ 
Resident at Surat, which was the Headquarters of British trade 
in Western India. This John Child appointed his brothey-in^iSSt^ 
Ward by name. Deputy Governor of Bombay, and the# trouble 
began in the infant settlement. Mindful of instructions fetJgJJj 
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to cut down expenditure. Ward mulcted the Company's troops of 
thirty per cent of their meagre pay, thereby provoking a mutiny 
which ended in his deportation to Surat, and the establishment 
Of a Military Government in Bombay. Its triumph was short-lived. 
By pandering to King Charles's extravagance Sir Josiah could 
always reckon on obtaining a free hand in India. When news 
’ of the rebellion reached London, he induced the Merry Monarch to 
dcspatdr a frigate to Bombay with orders to restore the Company’s 
authority. So, in September 1685, H. M. S. Phoenix sailed* into' 
the noble harbour, and her Captain obtained the malcontents’ 
submission by promising them a royal pardon. Ward returned 
to power, and if we may trust the emphatic but not unbiassed 
Cope, he abused it most shamefully. 

Surat was then the capital of a Mughal Piovincc, and the 
Last India Company owned one of the several European factories 
fringing the banks of the river Tapti. Sir Josiah probably felt 
that an insular British possession better fitted to become 
the nucleus of an independent realm. In 1685, therefore, he 
raised Bombay to the lank of a Presidency, m super- 
session of Sui.it. Its hist Goveinot was John Child who 
had been created a baronet, held a commission as General 
of the Company’s I'm res and assumed control of all 
its possessions in India. In concert with his masterful 
brother. Sir John adopted a policy woithy of Machiavcl at his 
very worst. Hie Company had a large fleet of sea-going vessels, 
amply manned, but capital was not so abundant. In 1688 England 
had not recoveietl from the effects of the Civil War and her fierce 
Struggle foi na\al supremacy with the Dutch. She was in the 
throes ol a domestic involution, and stood in pcnl‘of invasion 
by the all-powei ful King of France. Iler entire machinery of 
booking and credit lagged far behind that of several continental 
countries and lu r wealth lay, not in bullion, but in the adventurous 
spirit of her sons. Acting on scciet instructions from London, the 
factory Chiefs boi rowed huge amounts from Indian merchants, 
and therewith freighted their idle ships. Then Sir John Child de¬ 
liberately picked a quarrel with the Mughal Governor of &urat, 
in order to ruin the Company’s creditors by involving them in war. 
In 1687, he sent him a remonstrance couched in most insolent 
language and demanding reparation for imaginary wrongs. 
Finding this expedient of no avail, he had recourse to 
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stronger measures, lit January 1889 the *' Royal ,vjanjie$ 
and Mary/* with four other ships, captured a fleet which 
was carrying provisions and clothing to a Mughal anny** 
encamped 14 leagues south-east of Bombay. Sidi Yakub,, 
who commanded it, remonstrated in civil language, against-, 
this outrageous deed, and getting an impertinent ' reply 
from Child, he sent an ultimatum demanding the return-' 
of his stores within three days on peril of immediate} 
war.' Finding the British Governor obdurate, he was as good, 
as bis word. At midnight on February 11th, 1688, 20,000 Mughelh 
troops landed about four miles from tin* town of Bombay 1 *} 
and took possession of a redoubt, whose garrison fled to 
the Castle. At 1 a.m. the sleeping citizens were alarmed by three-/ 
cannon-shots fired in quick succession, and the castle was besieged^ 
by a crowd of half-dressed women and ehildren, who cl armoured';' 
for admission but were kept outside its gates until dawn. Next-* 
day Sidi Yakub attacked a fort at Mazagaon, which mounted;;; 
fourteen guns. The garrison evacuated it precipitately, leaving 
all their cannon and £10,000 sterling in the victor’s handiKt 
Another redoubt at Mahim succumbed as readily : whereon SidF; 
Yakub established his headquarters at Mazagaon, and laid siege- 
to the Castle. ^ 

By this time Sir John Child had regained a portion of hfS| 
scattered senses. He sent 140 men with a few volunteers tp 

f 1 ‘ 4 

dislodge the enemy from Mazagaon Hill. The little force was 
commanded by a carpet-soldier named Pean, but his lieutenant,} 
Monro by name, had seen much service at Tangier. This seasoned 
soldier advised Pean to advance in dose order, and endeavour, 
to break the enemy's line ; but his incompetent chief insisted on a.- : 
loose formation, and ordered his men to pour in a volley. In vatrU 
did Monro predict that the handful of Europeans would be oydS?| 
whelmed before they could reload. He was sternly over-ruIw?$ 
and the issue proved that Monro was right. After receiving® 
discharge of musketry, the Mugbals attacked their a ssa i l htf^ 
with sword and target. Captain Pean headed a hast^'^j^* 
and brought news of bis discomfiture to Boiribay 
Poor Monro was cut to pieces, with 13 or 14 stout 
disdained to flee. Sidi Yakub w*as now master 
island. He raised batteries on Dungaree Hill, which A ’ 

the Castle, mounted guns at the Custom House; 
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within 200 yards of the British defences. Starvation stared the 
garrison in the face, and their surrender was clearly at hand. 

In desperation Sir John Child sent two factors to Aurangzib's 
Court, with tin oiler of his humble submission. The enemy were 
kept in suspend lot several weeks, but by dint of bribing court 
Officials, they obtained an audience in April, 1690. Captain Cope 
records with ill-concealed glee that they wetc* led into the presence 
by a new mode for ambassador, "their hands bting tied before 
them with a s.ish and being obliged to prostrate themselves.*’ 
After reprimanding them se\eielv, the Rmperora-hcd what he was 
exported to do The envoy then made a humble confession 
of the Company’s sins and sued for paidou they further askecl 
that the iirman, a In enso to tiade, might be i* I'ewcd and Sidi 
Yakub's army withdiawn from Bombay. Aitiaiig/tb magnani¬ 
mously granted them his forgiveness and pi unused to comply 
with their otliei requests piovuhd that Sn John ( hikl left India 
lor good, and due set mil v was given lor t ompens.itmg lu> subjects 
who had been injiiietl bv the ( nmpaiiyN ptouedmgs. 

Wllile the envois wen awaiting audieiue, mu Dutch rivals 
took advantage of the disgiare into which the English Company 
lind been biought, to supplant it in the Kmpcror’s esteem. A 
Mr. Baroou \v«is diaiged with this rascally minion, and, unfortu¬ 
nately for its suuess. he look Aurangzib’s ignorance of the 
Kuropean «boss-board lor granted. News of the Revolution of 
1688 had ailivid in India when Baioon was vouchsafed an 
audience and . 

” lie began to inagniix tin. power ami mainlem o{ it is country, and to 
villify (sic) tin English 'IIn Mughal seemed ple.isi.1 with his discourse, 
«ind encouraged huv to go on lie sard that the English were but 
contemptible ill comparison ot his Sovereigns tor thev were forced to 
send the English a King to reign ovtr thim , and that, if Hi> Majesty 
would exclude tin i.nghsh liom the tiaclo ot his dominions, the 
Hollanders would can> it to a much greater height, anti enrich his 
treasury, while the English would not know where to get bread. The 
Mughal gravely an&wt red that, if his (Raroun’s) master were so superior 
in power and riches to the English, they might easily drive them out 
of India, and engross all the tiide. Then the ambassador excused 
himself, and said that he could not act in that affair till he had received 
orders from Holland. Aurangzib then reprimanded him, and showed 
wherein he had lied ; for, said ho, * About seventeen years ago the 
, King of .France conquered most of your country in a few days; and 
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it was the English, and not the power of Holland, that repelled him : 
if England did not hold the Balance of Power, either the Emperor 
(of Germany) or the King of France could conquer it in one campaign: 4 
The ambassador knew not how to answer these truths, but being sent 
to solicit some indulgence in their trade, he could obtain none, and sc 
left the court dissatisfied.” 


Meantime, Sir John Child had departed this life, but the 
fact was kept secret until the Emperor's decision should be made 
known. His disappearance facilitated matters enormously. On 
June 8th, 1690. security was duly given for the fulfilment of the 
Company’s promises; and Sidi Yakub evacuated the Island. 
Before doing so he made a bonfire of Mazagaon Fort, and left 
behind him a pestilence which proved more fatal than his cannon¬ 
balls. Of the 800 English who inhabited Bombay before the siege; 
barely 60 survived ; the Company's cash-box was nearly half a 
million sterling the poorer: and “ Bombay that was one of the 
pleasantest places in India, was brought to be one of the most 
dismal deserts.” Such were the fruits of Sir John Child's knavery 
and foolhardiness. He was succeeded as Governor by a certain; 
John Vaux who had been a book-keeper under Sir Josiah 
Child. By flattering the masterful Baronet, Vaux had been 
advanced to several lucrative employments, and finally obtained 
that of Civil Judge of Bombay. Captain ('ope records a corres¬ 
pondence between the two worthies, which displays a rare degree 
of ivnicism in Sir Josiah. Vaux was told that he must use his 
judicial power against the Company's enemies and especially those 
who questioned its authority over all British subjects in. India. 
He made a feeble attempt to assert independence, by assuring 
his patron that the laws of this country should be the rule he 
desired to walk by. 


“In answer to that letter Sir Josiah seemed to be very angry, and 
wrote roundly to Mr. Vaux that lie expected his orders to be his rulfegjj 
and not the laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compiled 
by ignorant country gentlemen who hardly knew how to make: lam) 
for the good government of their own families, much less far, 
regulating of companies and foreign commerce. 

One of Vaux’s first duties was to receive the imperial 
and it® attendant gifts from the Governor of Surat, 
have presented a strange appearance at the Durbar; ' ** 
for the purpose. Clad in an eleemosynary dress of^bqja 
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sisting of rich satin robes heavily embroidered with gold, and 
bestriding a noble horse which custom precluded him from selling, 
he rode to the gubernatorial residence. There he had to listen to 
. an harangue which emphasised the honour conferred upon him 
,*\>y the King of Kings, and solemn injunctions to prove himself 
worthy of it. Then he was given the firman in a gilt box and 
placed it in his turban in token ot olicdienec. After suitably 
, acknowledging the Governor's civilities through an interpreter, 
Vaux rode to the English factory through acclaiming crowds. 
His elation was soon turned to mourning, lor the wily Mughal 
detained him for many years at Surat as a hostage for his 
employers' good behaviour: and there he was drowned in 1697 
while taking the air in a pinnace on the fapti. 

The Romans of old time used v> station a slave in the tri¬ 
umphal car of a General fresh from successful war, with injunctions 
to pluck the hero's toga and remind him th.it he was a mortal 
man. It is salutary to an Imperial face that they should grasp 
the strange vicissitudes of destiny. 1‘liis forgotten episode in 
Indian history should serve as a corrective 1 o national pride and 
should warn us that no rule can long survive unless it be 
founded on the bed-rock ot justice. In Sir William Wilson 
Hunter's pregnant words : - 

“ It was by the alienation of the natiw laces that the Mughal 
Empire perished. It is by the incorporation of those races into a 
loyal and united {icnple that the British rule will endure." * 

“ And ye who read these Kuines Tragicall, 

Lea me by their losse to love the low degree: 

And if that Fortune ehaunce you up to call 
To honour’s seat, forget not what you be ; 

For he that of himself is most secure. 

Shall find his state most fickle and unsure.” 


London. 


FRANCIS II. SKRINE. 



STORIES OF LOVE AND CHIVALRY IN 
KATHIAWAR 

Continued from our last Vitmhir. 


If MIKNli AM) \1J\NAM) 

T HE scene of this ballad las at Ph.uiguncLili, .1 village near 
Junagadh m K.ithiawat Shenu, .1 daughter of a Charatfc ( 
of Dhari, falls in love with Vijanand, a stiolhng minstrel. The 
course of love, howevei, does not run smooth, spec 1 illy in a country 
like India vhere castes and creeds hedge round the spirit of love, 
preventing it from flowing where* it hsteth Poor shenu finds this 
to her cost as she is betrothed by hei pirrnts to a youth of hor 
caste. She protested , but to no purpose, and is married. A 
spirited Charan girl, she cannot acquiesce quietly m this disposal 1 
of her person. She* throws off the marriage garland, which, at the ' 
time of marriage, is tied to the* marriage garland of the bridegroom, 
and goes in search of Vijanand who, on learning of the marriage of 
Shenu had left bis family and village Shenu utters the following 
words when she throws off the marriage garland This garland 
properly belongs to Vijanand and I shall not put on the garland 
of another; even though there are ninety-six lakhs of Charans 
asking for my hand, they aic all like brothers to me,” When 
she leaves her village and home m search of her love she asks the 
trees of the forest where her minstrel has gone. She laments the 
departure of Vijanand, and asks each and every one she meets to 
give her news of him. " The minstrel has gone, leaving bqrain§| 
the fires he has lit, putting on the saffron coloured garment^ 
he has become a Jogi (ascetic) and left the world/* The l9V$tf> 
at last meet on the snowy heights of the Himalayas whe^figg^ 
have gone to die. Ever sinoe the Pandavas died on the 
, it Is considered an ideal form of suicide to die locked in 
of those icy fastnesses. Shenu has reached there first'm^, is 
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melted away to her waist when Vijanand comes up and implores 
lie/ td go out with him again into the world. " Turn, back even 
noW my Charani! I shall love and look after you, though you arc 
a cripple; I shall take a Kawad (two baskets joined to a pole 
;.for carrying purposes), with you inside, on my shoulders and we 
two together shall make a pilgrimage to all the holy places." 
Shenu however finds that it is too late now to return. “I afn 
•melted down to my waist ; you cursed one! go, my loved and 
f .faithful Vijanand." This abuse and endearment in the same 
<?.* couplet are expressive of the feelings that surge in the heart 
of the unfortunate girl. On seeing Vijanand after such a lapse 
of time when she was on the borderland of death, she abuses 
and curses him as the cause of all her woes ; but, womanlike, she 
soon forgives him and calls him affectionately, thinking perhaps 
that it would be the last time when she would be speaking to 
hitii. Her last wish is that she may die to the strains of his 
music, which first had drawn her to him. “ Vijanand, play on thy 
instrument so that birds and beasts and fishes may come to 
hoar the iiiumc ; the roar of the Himalayas i> in my heart." She 
passed away and Vijanand also followed her. 

HI. -DHOLKRO AND Dl-VKO. 


This ballad depicts a stirring tale of chivalry which would 
be only possible amongst a high-souled and generous people, as it 
describes the conquest over the strong and uncontrollable 


passion of jealousy and sexual possession. 

An Ayar girl was betrothed to a youth of her caste named 
; Dholera ; but her affections were already bestowed ’on another 


.youth named Dcvra. The trend of her heart is ignored by her 
parents and she is married to Dholera. Even before the nuptial 
lire$ she bitterly laments that she will have to walk four 


times round the sacred lire with Dholera ; and when she is asked 
to partake, as usual, of food in the same dish with him, exclaims: 
*' HoWCau I eat in the same dish with Dholera ? Devra will 


. be grievously pained.” 

V Even while she goes to her husband’s house the same 
"questionings haunt her; and the sense of an utter vacitity 
pf life without her Devra overwhelms her. “If even one day is 
impossible without Devra, how shall I be able to pass the, yrholc 
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of my life without him ? " The bard gives a beautiful and pathetic 
lament of the bride for her lover, out of which two couplets art; 
sufficient to show the strength and depth of her love. 

44 My biaid of hair, moio than five hot in length, is tied up 
by handsome hands (thou of Devi a) and the knot is the knot 
of chaste love , it \\ ill not be loose md by iny other hands " 

44 Dholcia, do not sjmad out the bndal bed, it docs hot 
attract me, do not tow h m\ gamnnts list it may pain my 
Devra." 

Dholcra is at last lonvmccd that iu will not be able to win 
back the heart which has its pokstai ilawheie lie, however, 
docs not fret and fume as anotlni man would have dune in his 
place, nor does he, Otlu llo-like, plowed to sti.mji Ins wife. He 
resolves on in act of supruiu scll-sauifue, so iau and hence the 
more nobk and chivilious H< tails Ins uv d l)e\i i and assigns 
to him his wife, thus joining two hcaits whnh v\ii« si jiaiated by 
the unnatmal tommands uf convention md pai» ntal whim*. 

Devra not to Ik outbidden bv Dhole ia givishim in inairiagt 
hi* two si>t« is , md •'till ^un iousIj i< knowli d ,i In*. d< hi to him 
and his sup« um geneiosity. 

He docs this m tlu last veisc of the balhid wlut h inns thus 
44 Daughteis and sisteis can be give n in mamagr , waves however 
cannot be given away , though 1 havt given two in t \change for 
one, the debt is mine still ” 

This may all seem strange to oui modem ideas ; but the 
undercurrent ot • hivalry and sclf-sa< tdice' is too strong to remain 
undetected. There is a primitive vnilit\ md strength which 
command our respect and admiration tvm when our ethical 
standards differ irom those observt d by tho>e simple, God-fearing 
men and women 

The ballad of Pitho Hati runs almost on the same lines,„ 
striking a pitch in some inspects highci than that tom bed in this. 

IV --PORSO 

jt 

This ballad illustrates the rc&pert and esteem in which 
of letters were held generally and the gicat pains which 
*took to serve them and to Ik 1 of usi to f hem 11 may be 

that Charans were a class of bard^ and pqets who were 
with affection by the pocple as well as by the princes. 
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A Charan, by name Mandan, went to the village of a Kathi 
Rajput by name Porso, with his wife and a bullock on which were 
placed all his belongings. Leaving his wife and bullock on the 
bank of the river running by the village, he went to the village to 
sec his friend Poiso to announce his arrival. In the meanwhile 
there being heavy rain at the source of the river it was flooded 
and in this flood both the wife and the bullock were carried away. 
When the (‘Imran came back he* saw only an expanse of water, 

v and went mad at not seeing his beloved wife. His lament is 
pathetic and tout lung “ At your invitation 1 came to your 
village ; a sudden burst of clouds greeted me* here and my jewel 
was lost on the banks of thy rivci.” How deeply he loved her 
may be seen from the following “That jewel was dearer 
to me than my heart , it has, alas ’ dropped from me; it has 
been lost on the outskirts of tliv village, oh Porso * ” “ Her body 
was like a beautitul statue of red pigment' 1 took rare of her as 
if she were' made of gold ; a great blow has struck down a 
poor man . I am become now dependent indeed.’' TheseCharans 
were privileged people and could even say bittci words to their 
patrons anil udnurois Henu the words of blame addressed to 
Porso by Mandan 

" A flood is on thy outskirts and poor Mandan is ruined: 
tie has no leason now to be here.” The lament ends thus:— 
“ Alack the thunders, alack the rain, alack the waters which 
carried away the jewel of a poor man.” 

i Porso lias pity on the poor bard and brings him, a mad man, 
to his house, taking cate of him as of a brother. He tries all 
remedies to bring him back to a state of sanity, but all to no avail. 
At last, however, he hits on an ingenious device. «He comes to 
lead* that then' is a sister of the dead wife of Mandan. He sends 
for her and giving her good food and nourishment he makes of 
her a beautiful and cultured woman, as her sister was. At a proper 
tim$ he takes her and a bullock to the bank of the river whence 
her sister«was carried away by the flood, and to the same places 
brought the mad bard. The effect is electric, for the mad man 
throws off his madness, and rushes to meet her whom he considers 
to be his lost wife, and becomes sane save for the illusion that he 
considers his beautiful sister-in-law to be his long-lost wife restored 
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V.—PITHO HATI ’ „ 

Pitho Hati of Malta figuics as a hero in many a ballad, and 
his deeds of valoui aie sung with passion and adoration. Bhojo 
Kamaho of Bhandam was also similarly a brave and valiant man 
rbough both of these had nevei si cn each other, they had heard 
of each other's prowess and had mutual respet t and admiration 
Pitho, who was once on a pi eclat ory expedition, passing 
by the village of Bhojo, thought of seeing him Bhojo was, 
however, gone at the time on some waihke mission, but his wife 
Vejel was at home Pitho seeing that Bhojo was away from his 
village sent word to his wife to give him his R mi Ram ” when 
he returned, and prepared to go away to his own village. Vejel, 
however, thought it inhospitable to let him go in this wise and 
pressed him to stay, till the return of Bhojo with the familiar 
words of hosjntablc welcome, Bhojo has gon< but he has 
not taken away his house with him Pitho (ourti ously accepted 
this invitation and put up at the house Bhojo lit stopped for 
two days, but as Bhojo did not return evt n then, .he went away 
to his village Bhojo returned after Ins departuie There must 
nave been Iagos even m that village, for some found an opportu¬ 
nity to instil poison into his ears regarding the relations of his wife** 
‘o Pitho His suspicions were further <onlirrned by some woidi 
of praise* of Pitho which escaped Vejel in her sleep The hpt 
Rajput blood flared up , and he asked his wife to leave his house 
and to go to Pitho's Vejel like Desdcmona fell cm her knees, and 
entreated him to reconsider his decision and protested her 
innocence. Othellos, however, will not believe, at the time at least* 
and Bhojo remained obdurate in his resolve to discard Vejel. 
She too,was a blue-blooded Rajput, and would not demean herself 
too much. 

Ordering her chariot to be got ready she started for the 
village of Pitho When there she sent word to him torecetV|, 
her at his house He demurred first, not liking the idea of tftu#/ 
taking away the wife of a brother soldier, but at last submitted 
to die piercing shafts of Vejel’s entreaties Bhojo then started 
revenge and m the disguise of an ascetic went to Malia 
piece). Seeing there, however, the magnanimity of Pitho Want 
off his ideas of revenge and became a friend. Both t^ftjjNfd 
partook of the same dish prepared by Vejel—a sign ai&sgt^M 
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<rf the sealing of friendship, a symbol which, it may be said, 
was ’ever respected. The ballad gives the words of Vejel, 
when she asks to be taken to the house of Pitho who first of all 
refuses. When a wife was thus dismissed from her husband's 
place and she wanted to be accepted by another, the custom 
was that she went to this man's place with water jugs on her 
head. If that man took down these jugs it was tantamount 
to acceptance 

" Oh llati * Wheic art you going from the outskirts of my 
village ? Pitho is the life of this body, a veritable breath of heart." 
‘T am coming in post-haste to you, and I have not halted at any 
place on my way ; take down my water jugs ” When Pitho 
refused first, she said “ You may have crossed several towers 
and battlements ; but know that this Vejel is difficult to be put 
off." 

" That you are c rcatmg enemies on your expeditions is your 
ill-hick ; J am not to he blamed for that " 

This ballad is a further illustration of the heights to which 
the ancient chivalry of the Rajputs could mount—a chivalry 
which suppressed even the pnmal passion of sex possession. 

VI RAKHAYAT AND SONK 

In the year 1302 Bhanji Jethva was the ruler of a village 
called Gliumli in Kathiawar. Contemporaneous with him was 
Dudanshi, king of the Isle of Sankhodhar. This king had no 
' children. Someone prophesied, however, that he would get a 
^daughter and lie got a daughter. Unfortunately this daughter 
had t^eth at the time of her birth ; and a priest said tKat this was 
a^ign of evil omen ; and that if the daughter were allowed to live 
she would bring dire disastej on the land The king, therefore, 
encased her in a box and vent the box floating on the sea. That 
box came floating to Miyani, which was ruled at the time by 
£rabhat Chavda : and it was found by a coppersmith. He opened 
the box and found therein a beautiful baby. Having no children 
himself, he adopted the baby as his daughter and gave her the 
itbe name of Sone. She grew up to be a beautiful maiden. 
jPrabhat Chavda. the king of the place where they were living, 
^became enamoured of her, and expressed his desire to many her. 
(one did not, however, like to accept him; and she and her 
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adopted father went to Ghumli Bhanji Jethva who was the king 
of Ghumli at the time was maided to a sister of Miy«it Babaria, 
king of Than Kandolna 1 his king h id i son called Rakhayat. 
He once went to Ghumli to see Ins unit 1 he aunt asked him to 
marry Rakhavat who had dunng his stay at Ghumli, seen the 
beautiful Sone, loved her and slu ret ipi mated his love. The 
course of trm love ran smooth in thi begining, foi they 
were allowed to mairy Wlnli the nuiuagi teietnony was going 
on the news tame that thi (attic of Ghumli\u te being taken away 
by some enemies Kikha^it as bchttid a Rajput, went out 
of the marnagi pavilion aftu tin cattle liftus and drove them 
away but in th« scuffle he himself was killul Sone went to the 
field of battle to gi t the corpse of her he lost d K ikhayat There 
she is met by Bhanji Jethva who asks foi tu t hand but she 
indignantly icfuses shi isi ipis with lui uloptul father to a 
Brahmin’s housi whin they are followid by Bhanji Jethva Both 
the Biahmrn and the coppersmith ate killed fighting, while 
Sone with tin deid body of K ikhayat in h< i kip heiomes a 
Suttee 

uie ballad singi r as is usual w ith him It a\ t s«m< the liegimung 
of the story and divotis himself to the tra n i< note of the last and 
closing seem When Rakhayat half scnous, half joking, observes 
that his lovt has ltd him into tontrat ting a marriage alliance 
with the daughter of a coppersmith slu givis h< 1 history, with a 
touch of gentle pathos 1 < uni by tin tide, the sea did not 
harbour mt , l was lifted on tin wavts and survived for the 
sake of Rakhayat 1 am the daughter of Alande and am 
Sone by name i am J mi by t istc but owing to fate 1 am now 
a coppersmith ’ 


When she sets Rakhayat dead on the held of battle she 9nes, 
" The corpse of him whose bod> i was doily t aring for as if ft were 
gold, is lying uneared for m the burning ground " When Jethva* 


asks for her hand she says “ Rakhayat has left me a widojVj 
aye, even when my mtdhah (nuts tied on the hands of a newfjg 
married bride) are not still loosened. I low < an I eat the «w$$j 
(how can 1 enter the married state again) when l have to 
the battlefield for the body of my Rakhayat ? ” * jjrfjJ* 

The last two couplets thrill with a passion intense, dia g |> ro& 
ed, and almost mystic, the passion for wifehood 
the sacred heritage of every woman. 
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" Babaria, mine were not to be your sweet embraces, the 
surging and roaring sea in my heart is how meaningless; the 
waves of passion have proved fruitless " 

" I had in me fond hopes of rocking the cradle . Babaria, 
you have left mi a vugin widow 

I k MEHTA 

Horn bos 
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( on tinned (torn our la\t Siunhti 

(HNPirU VIII 
Im 1 1 miks 

Spenser, Sf arlou t Sidney, c'u the btRinninq of tin He ton Age. 

A T)IRE< I icsult ol tin m mpulous ugard loi older versions 
of thi Bible having !*«•« ii Hu* preservation* of an almost 
medieval standard of put it v fm tin English language, we are 
justified in taking paitu ul u notut of flu wnteis of the Elizabethan 
age, and even of then immediate piedmssoi* so long as they 
wrote at all umh i Elizabeth theie ai» moi cover s< \ < ral of these 
wnters who are still lecogniscd and even nad I hut style is 
unsettled S « thev wen insular md more energetic than 
cultivated, studying «ll« < t latlu i than a« c uiae y , and they an 
thereby deprived of tlios* antiseptic’ qualities which ctishro 
permanent duration Y< t one at le ist has had important results 
on his sucec ssois this vva-. Edmund Spenser (1553-99), a pod 
whose hterarv fathership was acknowledged both by Miltou and 
by Dryden He possessed both skill and inspiration, and was a 
roan who, m more favouring conditions, might have been as great 
as any literary artist that modern Europe has produced Talotfi; 
as contemporaries, no two writers could seem to differ more thdM 
the two admirers of Spenser just named insomuch that Miltf^l 
declared Dryden to be no poet ” vet each claimed td ’t3}j 
Spenser's " son ” In latei days a similar r ommumty of seOfin^^ 
existed between two equally contrasted poets of one 
s|zne period, Byron and Wordsworth, both of whom also sfiptyedf*' 
tb* influence of Spenser, though in varying ways. 1 
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Like these and othjpr distinguished writers <|pwn to Macaulay 
m ^nd Tennyson, Spenser was a disciple of Cambridge It would 
indeed almost seem as if then* wen something about the sister- 
university less favourable to the (aim atmosphere in which the 
mind of the aitist finds its fullr st ch \c lopment 1 orv or Socialist, 
Ritualist of Positivist, Ovfoid is always ni extremes, and thus 
perhaps, less pmpitious to artistic giowth w< do not indeed 
hear of (ambndgc Shelleys twrhaps tin high water mark of 
Oxford is Matthew \mold 

4 He that as it niav. Spcnsci was in a particular manner a 
( ambridge man, lemained on the banks of the ( am until 1576, 
when he took ills Mastei s elrgic t and afte t a brief and unexplored 
interval, went to I ondon to seek his fort mu m the brilliant 
court of Fhrabcth who may be noted in passing as the nearest 
to Asoveieign of hnglish ta<< that <ver sat on .in Fnglish throne, 
since the iiign of Haiold Heie the young student became a 
follower of Su Philip Sidm y and an ininati of Leicester House, 
the palace of Sid»(\’s unc 1<* the notorious Robe rt Dudley, Earl 
of T.oicestei and li\ounte of the Omni Sidney affected 
Spenser, foi good and ioi evil .iml foimed the type of neo- 
chivalrn cliaiaclci that was to abide with linn lunccfoith. joined 
with a certain pmiosjt\ ol st^U 

In all linn s, t\en t as w< have aln ad^ st en in the nincteenlli 
*cnlnry, the Age c»i ^ueiiee there has alvv.^sbicn a tendem y 
on the part of ai fists to bieak awav from the representation of the 
objective wot Id of phtnoimna ind to make to themselves wings 
ion which to soai into the lughei legions of tin transcendental. 
This temptation was nevei likely to be strongei than amid the 
Surroundings of tlu Fnglish Renaissance, when eve phonal minds 
’’weie being toniinudlv vest'd with the show of rnw possibilities 
Amid the fat ts «»t tlu u lives, bulhant indeed, but cruel, barbarous, 
and flawed with woe and squalor * In 1579 Spenser had already 
planned his afterwards famous I'any Queen, and had also sketched 
♦t number of plays lus pedantic mentoi, Gabriel Harvey, being 
consulted on the subject, counselled him to stick to the drama; 
and the immediate consequence was that the poet published 
neither poem nor play In 1580 appeared his first complete 
work, ** The Shepherd’s Calendar,” m which he dealt neither 

t The effect of this contract was very strong m SackviUe, a predecessor sad 
a^fiodel, of Spenser s i 
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with phenomena nor with abstractions, but launched out into a, 
highly artificial masque of so-called pastoral life, m which hisi 
fnends and contemporaries wcie introduced thinly disguised as 5, 
dramatis personae “These poems,” siys Dean Church, ” ^u:e, 
m poetical foim, part of that manifold and varied system of Puritan 
aggression on the established tuk siast k al ordei of England which 
went through the whole si ale ' (of satire and censure until the 
final outburst under Laud and his ill staired King) Such as it 
was, the work, anonymously publislu d, was at once successful. 
Sidney—then tin accredited aibitei ptonouiued it a work of 
permanent value * mu< h poetrv m it and worth the reading.” 
From that turn forward all the prohssid critics with guesses 
and initials, proclaim the wiitet a lan wit and learned master* 
comparable to Theocritus and Virgil, and a not unworthy successor 
of Chaucer The date of this publication, therefore, marks an era. 

Before the i nd of the yc ai, hpc nsei went to lrt land as secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant Lord Grey cle Wilton and made some 
acquaintance with war in that ignoble form which is seen when 
desperate barbarians wage unequal < onfln t against able and 
masterful invade!s ihc cool despatch m which Lord Grey 
reports the massacre of the Spamaids at Smerwuk has been 
supposed to have been penned by out Puritan |>oet , and it forms, 
a sad episode in that story of fanatical bloodshed which is 
confined to no creed, but is the mine shameful in proportion to 
the purity of oui professions Such was our poet's stern appren¬ 
ticeship to an oflinal c areer , and in due c oursc he came to suffef 
as well a& to witness suffering All these* experiences sank into a 
mind both observant and imaginative*, and went to furnish the 
stuff out of*which a gieat work of art was to proceed Lord Grey 
was recalled in the late summer of 1582 and Spenser added 
the qualities of that stem administrator to the* more attractive 
attributes he had already learned, from the example of Sidney, tp' 
associate with his ideal of knightly worth u 

After his patron’s departure Spenser resided for the most*, 
part in Ireland, doing some official work and obtaining giantt 
as colonist. About 1586 he settled at Kikohnan, a forfeits# 
property of the rebel Desmonds, near Doneraile Here he passed).' 
most of his remaining years, here he received the visit of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; and here he wrote so much of his Faery 
Queen ’* as it was given him to finish. The first three books 

ul * Kl 
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were published in London (1590) with an introduction in the form 
p of a letter to Raleigh ; and they sufficiently attested the savage 
scenery and conditions of the author’s exiled life. “ The realities 
of the Irish wars and of Irish social and political life gave a real 
subject, gave body and form to the allegory ” (Church.) That 
allegory, now, is to many readers a little obscure and even tedious , 
but the harmony of the stanza - Spenser's own invention —and 
, the beauty of man> of the pictures, combine to make these three 
Books, a delight for competent readers, even at this late day. In 
the dedication to the Queen, Spenser proudly said that his labours 
were to " live with the eternity of her fame ” , and the pride 
has had no fall, either th<n oi sintc Contemporary genius 
for once accepted lus superiority . even Shak^perc—in a sonnci 
of which a <opy appeared in the Passionate Pilgrim, 1599- 
speaks of " Spensei whos< deep <onrcit is such as passing all 
conceit needs no detente" At the end of 1590 the pubtishei 
had already testified to tin “ favnuiahlc passage" of the 
work. 

•Spenser was then on a temporary visit to London, but 
shortly after returned to Kilcolman, married, and went on with bis 
great poem. In 1596 appeared the other three Rooks of the 
original design, which was to have extended to twelve book> 
commemorative of twelve virtues. Thus one half of the some¬ 
what too vast and vague undertaking had been completed ; and 
it is in itself a mass of matter almost too great for our days of 
hurry and change Macaulay said (in his first Kssay on Runyan) 
, that few readers were ever “ in at the death of the Blatant Beast " . 
\ and in so saytng proved that he, for one, had never read the whole 
of the poem he professed to criticise The Blatant Beast is never 
lolled: nevertheless there is truth in Macaulay's criticism. The 
plot of the Faery Queen is chaotic, the characters are unreal, the 
narrative is prolix and redundant, the allegory—as we have 
observed—not always clear. Yet, when all is said, Spenser lives, 
a fixed star in our artistic heaven He was a true Poet, a 
“ Maker," whose very tediousness arises from an excess of genius. 
Do not let us blame the oak because it bears no pine-apples • 
Spenser does not undertake epigram, is not often lyric or 
humorous: but he is, in a peculiar degree and manner, stately; 
his invention and reflectiveness are alike inexhaustible; his 
frxnusic never loses its charm. 
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His work being such, we may not feet much regret at Us 
noncompletion however we may feel disposed to sympathise with 
the hard fortune to which the interruption was due As so often 
happens, the cup that he had brewed was handed him by Fate. 
Having joined m the contemning and spoliation of the Irish, he 
was in turn ruined bv them lyrone broke out m 1598, aftei 
receiving a pardon foi past oit< n< es the tribe** ot Munstci rose 
m sympathy and a horde of ragged rebels haiboured m the wooded 
hills at whose feet Kilrolnian stood At the end of the year 
Spenser left Iieland with a chspatih from (teneial Norris, the 
President eithei in his ibstnu or after Ins retuin Kilcolitian 
was sacked and burnt and Spensei died hi want in the first 
month of the m w veai Tin pta<» of his death is m onled to have 
been King Strut, Westmmstei within -ight of tin \bbey and 
the legislative Palau wlmh impersotntui so to speak -the 
institution** of his hehned fat hei land 

fontempoiam ous with Spuisrr iml **un uioh unfortunate, 
was Christophei Marlow« (1564 93) Horn m tin same year as 
Shakspere ht did not li\« long enough to •■how, ill Ins quality ^ 
but if we were to »ompart th« Jri of Malta with l Utts i ndrontcus ', 
or Hero and Leander with Venus and \doms we might be tempted 
to think that a few more yeais might It i\« fuinedud our great 
artist with a not entirely unwot thy m d Mailow* s plays haw 
been reprinted m the Mermaid Series (1887) ind extracts 
from the "first sestiad ' of Hero ma> bi found m the first 
Volume of Mi Humphrey Ward’s / nphsh Parts ->o that at»V 
student who may desire it has the mr an * o< judging of the truth 
of the above estimate I hr Mermaid uiition ha*- a biographical 
and critical introduction bj tin 1 it» } V Symond** , and We 
* annot do better than avail oursdve* of the guidance of that 
accomplished writer With the onr ovrption ot Shakspere, , 
who Is always alone, it has not been thought quite just to test our 1 
English Classic s m general by their wrork for the stage, thecxigfecfet' * 
of which require so many qualities beside thos'- that are ptJTij^ 
literary; and we cannot depart from the pi mr iple to 
Symonds in all his appreirations of Marlowe's plays We mem 
only note that they are all, more or less, vigorous even to violdhp^ 
full of the credulity of passionate youth but also full of inapitdd- 
outbreaks. The earliest of these was called J amburlaqifa 
was first performed m 1588, setting at once and of eVer the 
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pattern of English blank verse in what Johnson called " Marlowe's 
Mighty Line/' Tatnburlaine was almost immediately followed 
/by The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, based upon a 
German book published at Frankfort in 1587, and at once trans- 1 
lated into English. This, which is Marlowe's greatest work, had 
.the honour to be imitated and highly praised by Goethe ; and 
contains more than one splendid piece of lofty and rhythmic 
, declamation ; it has also the merits—rare in so young an artist's 
work—of being both ably constructed and free from material. 
horrors: Marlowe’s conception of Hell, for example, is far more 
spiritual than that of Dante, even than that of Milton. Next 
came The Jew of Malta a fresh advance, from the literary 
. critic’s point of view, both in design and execution. Marlowe's 
dramatic work was crowned by a tragedy called Edward the 
Setond, which has been always admired and to which Symonds 
does not hesitate to pronounce Shakspere s Richard II. “ distinct¬ 
ly inferior.’’ Marlowe co-operated in the production of the three 
parts of Henry VI. now included in the works of Shakspere; 
jjbut he did no.more good dramatic work single-handed. It is 
. with his poetic fragment, Hero and Lcandcr that we arc 
here chiefly concerned : and of this we may at once say that it 
shows more imagination and more skill than any other poem of the 
period, and that it formed in after years the model for some of 
the most beautiful work of Keats. 

Marlowe is here seen as the complete contrast to Spenser : 
/.instead of fantastic allegory related in stately stanza we find the 
bnost objective word-painting delivered with little, apparent 
^^5prt:jjjn easy-flowing couplets ; the author (like Keats in later 
Relays) anticipating Milton’s demand, is “ simple, • sensuous, 

/ passionate. ” Of the influence of this fine fragment, which was 
• /first/published posthumously in 1598 and afterwards completed, 

/in 1600, by Chapman, there can be no doubt. Shakspere, who 
j scaiflely cvcr quoted, quoted from Hero ; and another eminent 
’ contemporary paid Marlowe the following compliment: 

His raptures were 

All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 

For that fine madness he did still retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

(Drayton.) • 

5 ; ,4 i S' ■ - 
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Dragon’s compliment is tfbt, it must be confessed, very 
discriminating, if one takes the word “ madness ” in the common 
acceptation Marlowe is never the victim of possession but rather 
the master of his Muse. Nevertheless, the raptures of air and 
fire may be accepted as a note of the effect produced by Marlowe’s 
art „upon .1 sympathetic ton temporary his verse is certainly 
“clear" All the fulfilment of Mailowc’s great promise was 
never realised in 1593 he was killed m an ignoble brawl; and 
posterity was left to speculate on one moie of the “ might-have- 
beens," of which it has so inanv other instatues in English 
literary art. When one thinks of possibilities extinguished in 
the early deaths of Chattel ton and ktals and Shelley, one 
has every reason to adci the name of (hnstophoi Marlowe, the, 
self-reliant poet of Hero and Leandcr 

Idolatry of "shakspere has become so universal that the 
comparison of the two coevals may appear auduious In the 
year of Marlowe’s death appeared Shakspere s 1 mus and Adonis 
already mention*d and the poem was long classed with 
Marlowe's Hew as likely to coirupl young lc.ijlt is Hut the 
classification w is unjust in a gentle persuasive casuistry 
Shakspere was what he had shown himself in some of his earlier 
comedies but Timms and Adonis falls as far below the work 
of Marlowe in vigour and m taste as it also does in srholarly 
execution Indeed, having regard only to what each bad done 
up to 1593, theie were few who could have ventured to decide 
between the two young men wiio were bom in the same year 
and had worked together at the same theatre* 

A writer of a different sort was Spenser's patron. Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-86). He too died somewhat prematurely, but 
not before he* had in a great measure displayed the full extent 
of his artistic powei Hitherto we have been dealing with poets ; 
nor can it be questioned that poetry -m the strictest sense of the 
word, emotional composition couched in me tre—was the. ch&en 
vehicle of the great Heroic Age that may be said to have begun 1 , 
with Sidney. Judged as a poet of this kind Sidney himself tatoj 
no high rank he was brave, good, bright but he was after* 
all a gentleman-writer, a dilettante apt to run to fleeting fashion; 
and affectation. Had he, indeed, as has been well remarked by £ 
judicious critic, been content to look “ into his noble heart wjkf 
written directly from that, his poetry would have, been 
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excellent”:.and he tSd probably some feeling of the 

same when he said of himself - 

'* Fool 1 .said the Muse to me, look in 
th\ heart and write * 

1 Astrophcl and Stella.) 

Bnt he pnhired to list* n to blind guides and to bury his 
natural emotions foi tlu most part under monuments of quaint 
euphemism Sidney's best pot try is therefore hi his prose, a 
rbythmir art in which hi stood alont among thi min of his day 
Some ot his Is Uophel and s ulla Sonnets Mint am pretty 
verse, and of thesi enough fm the stud* nt purpose will be 
found in Mr Wards io]l<<in>n alr< ad\ oftni cited, with a 
sympathetic m< mou by Mts Ward * 

Foremost then, among tht few prose works of that unpros*u 
time, was Sidneys Detente ot Poesy, hist sketched in 1581 
but not published in its present form till atter thi author's d‘„th 
Tn the previous \ear ‘sidmy had begun .mother prose-work, also 
posthumously published and this being written at Wilton for tlu 
entcitainment of his sister, the then mistress of that fair domain 
was entitled The ( mint ess of Pembroke s Arcadia ’ In 1588 
Sidney was knighted, and two years later commanded the cavalrv 
in an expedition sent to aid the Dutch under Sidne\’s worthier 
uncle Robert, Lai l of Inc ester In the autumn of 1586 Ik 
received a wound at the siege of Zutphcn of the tfleets of which 
he soon afteiwaids died so fai fortunate that he did not live to 
witness the tailmc and recall of his incompetent kinsman 

fn estimating Sidneys pi esc wc have to bear in mind that it 
is the work of a young man and an aristocrat surrounded by 
admiring friends and never criticised or contradicted In the 
bright forenoon of HiaabothV reign he was accepted as supreme 
arbiter in hteiary matters, and although hasty in temper- 
wal of ouch an indulgent taste that Spenser in a letter to Gabriel 
ttarvey, speaking of a foolish book dedicated to Sidney which tho 
latter received somewhat scornfully vet hastens to add, " if 
at least it be m the goodness of that nature to scorn But in 
1581 there was not very much English poetrv ot a very high order 

* Ward's BrJuk Potts. Vol I. 

1 This book wai " The School of Abuse ’ by Stephen Gossan (1555-1624), and 
the Defence *s said to have been written in reply • 
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extant to justify Sidneys " Offence ” He praised the old 
Ballads Chevy Oiaie/ hi saul, " stmed his heart like the 
sounds of a trumpet ’ But lu wondered why the peaceful time 
m which hi wrote whs so unfruitful m ovei-faint quietness 
should sum to stt<w tlu noust toi pmts The poet was “of 
ill sciences th< monarch nay he doth, as if your 

loumcvshould 1u through a fan vineyard it the very first give 
\ ou a c lust» i oi grape s hi i onu t h to you with words set 

delightful m ptopoition and with a tali forsooth, he 

rmeth unto you with i talc whnh holchth «V 11 UI 1011 from play 
*ni old nen irom tin ihimnty toriui I In An ailia ” is not 
ixrhans quin i* the sum high Icvil as this hut it is dmost the 

mst v >rl (hit wi have of lomantii lution in studied and 

ir 4 i r* |i<i arcl if not c tl\ popular is still nad with interest 
inci ph i j'i II ic an cl untv dcsmptioiis and j>ri tty conceits, 

lrh tint of tlu sluphiidho\ piping is though he should 

»vc r hi >ld llu hook w«n a fi\ount« with tin unfortunate 
»» ^tnrl's l and was much pti/ul and piaisid hy Lamb 
u» lownid Charles of comparatively men! iinus 

»i 1\ other prose writer of tint diy who i in he in any 
id to suivivc is John hoxi (1517 87} the historian of the 
• pi i *cution hoxc was an Oxford in in expelled from 
oi 1545 on account of his adoption of the new doitrines, 
m of Mary Iudor hi sought sail ty on the Contment, 
f *i -ome time readei to a Basle printing office On the 
*« (th lu returned to England and became a Prebendary 
1 »rv where he wrote his Acts and Monuments/' corn- 
known as “ Foxes Martyrs It became at once a 
*t« with the followers of the reformed faith , and, though 
* i to from exaggeration and bitterness, is still read and cited. 
The early poets of the Heroir Age are but little studied in . 
these busy days , yet literary history must notice a few who, < 
with longer lives might have entered the charmed temple oj^ 
TPame Sir Edward Dyer (155?-1607) was a friend of Sidney 
not only remembered by a short pun*, often include^ 
us selections, which begins “ My mind to me a kingdom is/* Lord 
Brooke (1554-1628) was the other longest-lived member of thati 
triple alliance, who professed to have written “ m his youth atfel 
familiar exercise with Sir Philip Sidney/ and his 
strong powers of thought he wrote dramas in the 
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line of the Greeks ; and an Elegy on Sydney’s death—attributed 
to him by Lamb —is m the same metre, but all in rhyme. 

Constable (1555-161? ) was another of Sidney’s admirers, and 
author of a “Sonnet to Sir Philip Sidney’s Soul ” containing the 
following strong couplet: - 

y " Death, Courage, Honour, make thy soul to live, 

Thy soul m Heaven, thy name on tongues of men.” 

Thomas S.ickville (1536-1608) was perhaps one of the 
factors and models of Spenser’s Faery Queen He rose to be Earl 
of Dorset and Lord Higli-Treasurer of England, but in his 
younger and less occupied days began a poem on the scale of an 
epic, in which he meant to set forth a Pantheon or heroic History 
of England, something of the kind afterwards attempted by 
Fuller in prose. It was to be railed “The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
where the word was to imply statesmen and rulers in general 
But Sackville got no farther than the “ Induction ” and one 
character—that of llcnry Stafford. Duke of Buckingham, beheaded 
in 1483. 'Hie fragment shows dignity of conception and expres¬ 
sion, but is deeply tinged with gloom. 

If we determine to regard the Elizabethan climax as having 
begun with Sidney and Spenser we must agree to close this chapter 
here. The poets who connect that era with the birds of dawn 
were all dead before the Apology of Sidney--afterwards expanded 
into the Defence of Poesy- had created new ideals and* before 
Edmund Spenser had become “ the new poet ” of an advanced 
^generation. I here was indeed no gulf or actual breach between 
them • and their immediate predecessors ; but the later times 
Were far quieter and there was far more leisure for* intellectual 
cultivation. The succession was settled, the religious crisis was 
closed, the countiy was becoming prosperous. With these 
elements at hand a critical treatise and a poem by an original- 
minded* artist wcic enough to precipitate a new creation. Tht 
Elizabethan, or Heroic Age must be* considered as be ginning ! 
about 1582, with the manuscript of the Defence of Poesy and the 
printing of the Shepherd's Calendar. 

(To he continued.) 


-Emgjkni. 


H. G. KEENE. 
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T HERE was an unusual sol truss (bout lur that < vi mng, less con* 
fidence and more shyness m her greeting and he, noticing thtb 
change m her hearing, had attributed it to recent family events: In 
this he was both wrong and right 

They had been late m starting and were obligid to walk briskly 1 
that they might be m time for the opening tiumber of the programme, 
and conversation had be<n jerky and scarce, with no chance for 
confidences, so he postponed his iomniunuatioii • until an ewtw 
acte should give the opportunity he d< sired Hut win n the first 
part of the programme had come to an end, lu found himself postponing 
still the announcement of his engagement wine h he never doubted would 
please her she had so often urged him to marry * 

While he hesitated, the music began again and soon its subtle 
influence had them in its grasp, was filling their heaits with memories 
of an cv&nmg long ago when he had told her of his love for her and she 
had replied firmly if sadly, that her regard for him wa~> only such as a 
sister might cherish for a beloved brother- nothing more * 

The man, wounded to his innermost being, had looked into hef 
face searching' for something then which might < ontradn t her words, 
but the clear straight glance of tin dark eyes was frank and 
unflinching , and he had parted from her, convinced of the truth of her 
words. 


j, Now, with the melaoc holy loveliness of the music flooding the hall, 

« se two lived over that night, and looking at her now he found heif 
derer, sweeter, more mellowed *, 

A sigh broke from him at which she* started, and, turning quieldw 
to meet his intent gaze, blushed a rosy red and turned her head aw£y£ * 
fhe music came to an end and they rose to go They were QtlfSfe 
more in the street, alone amid the hurrying crowd, but for them thatfeS 


was no need of haste. He must tell her now The spell woven ly fife 
music, those memories of long ago. had faded again and in spij&gf 
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he loved his gentle little fiancee. 

" Miriam/' he said, gently pressing her arm, “ won't you congra¬ 
tulate me * ” 

" Congratulate you * " she asked, surprised, " On what ? ** 

” On my engagement/' he replied, smiling happily. “ Beatrice 
Denvers and I arc to be married next month ” 

There w<*s silence f or a moment ; then he asked, surprised, and 
stooping towaids her: “ What is the matter, Miriam ? " 

" Nothing oh nothing 1 " she replied hastily. " only your news 
has rendered me speechless with astonishment " 

" Is that all ? ” he asked disappointed 

“ No 1 no, my dear boy of course 1 am delighted and 
congratulate you most heartily Beatrice will makt you very happy, 

I am sure ” 

Slu' was piessing his arm now and her eyes were smiling up into 
his. 

" Thank you, dear Sister,” he s«nd, and stooping, kissed her cheek 
as her brother might have done. 

It was dark before her door, or he might have noticed tne scarlet 
spot, might haw taught the drooping of her mouth—but as it was, 
the smile in her eves was all he got and when the door had 
opened to hei he laised his hat and strode down the street 
content. 

4 * You air very tired, mum,” said the kindly maid, "shall I 
help you to undress ? * 

’* No. Lucy, thank you. I am tired but not m the least sleepy, 
so l will just sit here by the fire and read awhile— but you go off to 
bed, don’t wait for me " 

“ Goodnight, mum 1 ” 

"•Goodnight, Lucy I * 

At last she was alone—alone with her broken life irom whence 
the love in whose face she had once, twice, shut the door, had now 
fied for ever. 

She bowed her head on her hands and wept—long passionate sobs 
shaking ‘her shoulders, hot tears scalding her eyes and still wartfe^ 
dropping on to her fingers. So- —sorrow, regret, love and despaa| | 
swept through her being until nature could stand no more and she lay 
bade exhausted into the depths of the big arm-chair. Sitting thus, 
Lshe became obsessed by memories which led her tired feet over paths 
I trodden long since, and the bitter parts were bitter still, while from 
r the sweet, Time had taken his toll. 

Once more she stood beside the death-bed of her father apd heard 
my, " Miriam, you are young and strong, help your, mother to 

> . 5 / .ji * r •> 
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""bear this parting, and take care of Rupert.” Towhich ^h^eard'.aij^x 
her own whispered promise and as she heard, the "woman of to-day 
muttered, “ Thank God I have not failed— Oh, thank God at least for 
that,!” 

. She saw licrsclf little by little taking command of the household 
as the widow’s nerveless hand relaxed its hold ; listened again teftthe 
first call of love’s voice which even then had sounded sweet to her 
girlish ears—that call which to-night was crushing out her life witji 
its poignancy. * 

Her stern sense of duty, her promise to the dying man, had givefi 
her strength to bid the little winged god begone, since in her Iifetheife 
was no place for him, and she had continued on her way happily en 
until the shadow of death again lay over the household and her gen 
mother was gathered to the rest she craved. 

In the midst of her sorrow, Love called again—this time knocking 
at the door of her heart with no uncertain hand. She longed to op^sf 
wide the portal and call him in—yet dared not, because her brother's, 
life was in her keeping still and he clung to her jealously, begging 
not to forsake him yet awhile. 

Her soul cried out against this youthful tyranny, hut her con* 

, science was inexorable—she had promised and must* remain faithful 1 
to that trust until Rupert himself should break the chains of her 
bondage. So she had offered her lover the stone of friendship whilq 
yet her heart was warm with the bread of love. 

To-night, with the chains broken and the flood-gates loosene 
had gone to meet that lover, and he, all unconscious, had told her of 
his plighted troth to another ! 

Her head fell back on the cushioned chair and a little hysterical 
laugh, chill with the frost of death, rippled out from between her pale 
lips. _ • 

Thus she remained, lost in thoughts and memories, suffering 
because of them, until the clock on the mantel rang out the third hope 
of the morning. 

The sound from out the stillness startled her and sitting up with? 
the air of a sleep-walker suddenly awakened, she gazed vacantly around 
the silent room. Then, rising, she poured out a glass of wine jfrom.. 
flfecanter which stood on the table beside her and draining the gof ' 
orown liquid at a draught, as one drinks water, she set down the, 
and leaving the room, quietly, with languid steps, mounted fhb^ 
to the bed chamber. 

Silence f All was silence. Rupert, happy in his new-mad 
was far away on his honeymoon ; the faithful maid lay 
was alone 1 
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She unhressed and threw herself on her bed, too weary in body 
and mind to rcmdmber the lesser ceremonies of the toilet with which a 
woman usually prepares for repose. Then she slept, a fitful, dream- 
haunted sleep and awakening to the new day, was tfeary still. 

She would not rise till later—why should she ? No one waited her 
coming at the breakfast table—was she not alone * 

At the tcmcmbi a me a little shiver ran through her, the weary 
sadness ot her fate deepened. 

A knock announced the (oimng of the maid who bore in her hand 
a^ tray. 

“ I thought you would lx tut cl, Miss Muiam, so 1 have brought 
you your breakiast and your letteis ” said the smiling Lucy. 

Miiiani sat up slowly and, as the maul gtnth deposited the tray 
on her knees, took up the bundle of It Iters wluth lay lx aide her plate. 
Indifferently she glanced our the addiesses until the handwriting 
of her brother attract!d lur attention Laying Hit lest of the letters 
on the coverlet, she hurriedly tut open this nmlope which held for her 
tidings of the happiness of otluis 

It was briefly told—“ Just a few Inns to let you know we are well 
and happy and looking foiwaul to the home -coining nevt week. Take 
care of youiseli, dial Muiam, and lcmcmhcr that l>> this marriage 
of mine you ha\e not lost a brother but gained a sister .' 1 

A wan smile llitheied o\ei the gnl's pale lace which the maid 
who still ho\eied near, notictd. She saul 

“You will lie dow'n and rist aw Ink after youi breakfast, won't 
you, Miss Miriam ” 

To which the mistress had replied with a nod of her head, adding, 
1 will ring for 5011 when 1 am ieacly to {.et up " Then she began to 
pour out a cup of coffee. 

• The maid went out closing the door behind her and the mistress 
relieved of hei piesence set down the coffee pot and lay back on her 
pillows. 

The happy, unconscious selfishness of her hi other's letter had been 
an added wound to lur all eddy suffering heart, and yet she could 
not blame the lad, for he was ignorant of the wrong he had done her— 
unaware jthat he had robbed her of that vci\ happiness of which he 
now wrote. 

Next week they would come home—not to the tiny house in which 
they had lived since hei father’s death, but to a pretty furnished fiat, 
a little further up the street which the bride-to-be had begged her to 
\ share; but Miriam had refused gently with a tender smile, thinking 
s’ in her heart that there was another shelter w hich w'ould soon be offered 
^'her and which now' she might without scruple accept. 
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Well—she had been wrong! That place was for another, not for 
her. She must continue to live alone m this home of many memories 
till death came to release her 

Long she lay, thinking thus until from out the wreckage of her 
life an idea sprang, grew and spread until it possessed her whole being. 
She sat up hastily, diank the fast cooling cup of eolfee, forced herself 
to eat a roll, then sprang out of bed and be g m to dress 

Half an hour later she descended the stairs and going to the sitting- 
room, took from it her long neglected \iolm and went out into the 
street 

As Signor Pascoli took and shook tende i ly the hand of his old pupil, 
the thrill of hope reborn tan through the woman s sle nder fiame , she 
felt almost happy again 

"You are surpnsed to see me 7 " she said “ Well, I have come 
to ask you a favour and it is this— will you le t me play for you once 
again, and will you tell me frankly if it is too late to cam that success 
which you once said might be mine 4 if 1 c hose ? ’ 

Pascoli was astonished He had loved this talented pupil and 
h 4 been keenly disappoint el when to lus urging that she should make 
a serious study of the wolin and reap the ie*ward which hei talent pro¬ 
mised, she had shaken her hcael saying that the home and invalid 
mother needed her more than the world of music To the former 
she was indispensable, to the latter quite the conti ary 

The old man had been a trifle hurt lo him art was as sacred 
as the dearest ties of home and family and to neglect and wilfully 
throw away a gift, was a sin he could not < onclonc But he understood 
the firm determination of his pupil s chaiactr r .well, and said no more. 
Then the lessons had ceased and for some years lie had only seen Miriam 
on those rare occasions on which she came to visit him • 

He shook hiS head now In lus fine old eyes a gleam of anger 
•dione. 

“ My dear child," he said * Art is no wanton to be cast off 
and picked up at will—she is the true spouse who demands unceasing 
fidelity You have robbed her of the best years of your life and now 
wheq^the fires of youth arc already dim and your soul has lost its pristine 
freshness and originality, you come seeking her again ” i 

The master's voice was weighty with sadness, and despair seized 
the soul of )ns listener What he had said was true, and knowing! 
it so, she could only be silent * 

After a period of time which to the waiting girl seemed an 
Pascoli raised his head, straightened his shoulders and walking to ^ 
window, stpod a moment looking out upon the perfect day* AiRMR 
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lie turned to where Miriam sat in silence and laying his large hand 
affectionately on her shoulder, as though to condone for the sting of 
his words, he said: 

“ Let me hear you play, Miriam. I can then judge better of your 
progress since you ceased to be my pupil." 

He crossed the room to where a pile of music lay on the floor and 
selecting a volume from among the many, he placed it on the stand and 
opening it, signed to the girl to begin. 

As her eyes lighted on the music she started and a look of pain 
crossed her face which the quick eye of the master did not fail to see: 

“ The Kreuzcr Sonata used to be a favourite of yours," lie said 
kindly, *' but if you prefer something else, why, thoose ! ” 

Miriam merely shook her head and placing her violin in position, 
began to play. 

The first few bars were uncertain, tremulous, as though the player 
was nervous: but the listener appeared not to notice it and paced 
up and down the little 100 m, hands in pockets, humming a soft accom¬ 
paniment. Gradually the girl forgot that her judge listened, forgot 
that he had told her she came too late- remembered only the anguish 
of her starving heart and pouied out all her sorrow into the slow re¬ 
verberating notes whuh wailed through the mom with unconquerable 
pathos. 

As the last note of the first movement faded away into silence, 
Pascoli stopped and leaning on the frail music-stand till it creaked 
beneath his weight, he gazed into the face of his ex-pupil, a face from 
which all colour had fled, whose eyes were wide and shining like those 
of a creature in mortal agony. 

" Miriam," he said at last, " who has taught you to play like 
this ? " 

• The pale lips parted and slowly from bct\vu.n them came the 
answer. 

• '* Life—and Death 1 " she said, but nothing more and the master 
wondering, forbore to question, though the enigmatic words of his 
pupil haunted him until the adermath of death had made them clear. 

He crossed once more to the window as though seeking light, 
and remaining there lost in thought, while Miriam replaced her violin in 
Us case and prepared to go. When she was ready she came to him, 
holding out her hand. He took it and holding it for a moment between 
his own two massive ones, asked : 

" Will you do me a favour now ? " 

Before she could answer he continued : 

" Will you lake my place to-night and play that sonata before 
the public ? " t 
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Seeing both surprise and hesitation in the gt&S Hfiik, he added :* . , 

“ It is the best answer I can give to your question — let strangers 
judge between you and Art—as for me, I can no longer judge! " 

44 1 shall not be accepted in your place, Signor Pascoli, you know 
it would be impossible.” ^ 

44 Only agree and 1 will settle the rest,” he persisted. 

44 Why, then, of course, I can only thank you for your generosity, 
dear Master,* and accept. But the test is severe ! ” 

44 And all the more reliable for being so,” he replied. 

With a few words regarding the practical arrangements for the 
exchange, they parted and Miriam walked home like one in a dream. 

i * 

* * * * * 4 

It was all over--the test had been made, had proved successful 
beyond the wildest dreams of either master or pupil, for in the playinqj 
of this girl there had been something supernaturally beautiful—over¬ 
powering. It might have been the music of another sphere, so rare 
and exquisite it was and the audience had gone wild witli enthusiasm,'. 
She played again and again m answer to their call until she could play 
no more, and even then they were not satisfied—they had not had 
enough. • 

The Master had accompanied her home and there were tears in his, 
eyes as he bade her good-night—she was so white and still after all her' 
triumph, and in her own eyes a light shone, unnatural and intangible 
as the will o’ the wisp. Like her music she seemed to-night, a thing 
immaterial, unconnected with earth. 

When the door had closed on his retreating form, she threw herself 
into the big arm-chair by the fire and placing gently her violin on 
the table beside which she sat, she lay her Weary head lovingly down 
upon it—her eyes closed and a smile, faint as the first flush of the dawn 
hovered round her pale lips. 

In another part of the city, one who had listened to her music 
and witnessed her triumph, stood leaning heavily against the mantel 
in his study. On his face was written the realization of an irretrievable 
loss. 


MAY HARVEY DRUMMOND 
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SOME QUAINT TAMIL PROVERBS * 

A N article on " Some Quaint Tamil Proverbs " was contributed 
by the present writer some time ago to East & West. That 
article concluded as follows : " There is no bettu study which will 
k take one to the very heart of a nation than the study of its proverbs. 

’ And with the awakened interest m the peoples ot India, it is hoped 
that other nations will look with some of that sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion on our institutions and learn to appieuate their real worth. 
And it may be confidently asstrtid that one at lea^t of the channels 
through which they may seek suth information is the proverbs which 
are in daily use among the ptoples of this land. The writer of this 
article will feel amply row aided if lus efforts m this direction will 
enable some at least to unde: stand something of the national character 
of the Tamils of South India." * 

Since writing the above, the present wnter has come across certain 
other quaint Tamil Proverbs which he now comments on in the same 
hope as the one expiessed m the previous article. 

Modesty has been a characteiistic ot most of the learned men of 
the world. And it must be conceded that the learning of such men 
shines the bettei for not being blazoned forth with a flourish of trumpets. 
Hejicc modesty has always been enjoined as a virtue. This is contain¬ 
ed in a curious proverb which may be freely icndcrcd .thus : “ Do not 
make a show of j*our powei s and accomplishments before your mother 
who has given you biith." Respect to the mother has been and still 
is a great virtue in India. And hence by invoking that respect, it is 
sought to enforce this lesson to be modest in the presence of the people 
to whbm respect is due, as typified by the mother in the proverb. 

" Even the Emperor of Delhi is only a son (lit. boy) to his 
mother.” This somewhat enigmatical proverb is intended to 
show that no man can jump out of his skin even though he be the 
Emperor of Delhi. Incidentally it shows how muefe the greatness of 
the city of Delhi is appreciated even in distant South India. And may 

— r"" ..—. 1 ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■——— 

* An article on the same subject by this author appeared in Ease ft West 
for July, 1912. «■ 
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it not also in some measure justify the transference of the capital of 
India to the ancient city of Delhi ? But that is by the way.’ This 
proverb is sometimes used by elders, especially the relations of any 
great man, to make him conscious th.it, in spite of liis greatness, he 
is only a young man whom they can at lord to treat in a patronising 
manner, and sometimes by the man himselt to show his deference to 
his elders. 

a 

Suave words are not unoften followed by actions which falsify * 
them. Men all over the world, not infrequently, make promise? 
which, even while they make them, thev have no idea of keeping and 
which sometimes they do not keep. This phenomenon occurs more? 
frequently in India where the obligation of Dakshinyami (an untrans-*' 
latable Sanskrit word the nearest equivalent to which in English 
'politeness') makes it impossible for people to speak out their min<$S^ 
when they know that their words are likely to displease the listener.*' 
Hence the proverb 41 The mouth ib (like) the plantain fruit ; the hand:> 
is (like) Karunaikkighangn (a kind of root which leaves a very uncomr 
fortable prickly sensation in the mouth)." While the man’s words 
are as sweet as a plantain fruit, i.c., give promise of sweet performance! 
his deeds are as foi bidding as the root referred to above. g 

"Even theft, >ou must learn and forget." This curious dut^ 
enjoined on all by this piovtrb, has always perplexed the present 
writer. Theft is by no means an occupation whit h can be commended 
as an art to be learnt except on two hypotheses, viz., (1) that a man 1 ? 
education cannot be complete until he learns everything, even thi$ 
art of casing another man of his goods and (2) that, for the sake 
of detecting and dealing with theft, one must have known something 4 
of it oneself. The former is not a very satisfactory one, while tho 
latter seems to be nullified by the injunction that one must forget it 
as soon as one has learnt it. Perhaps this is the one good feature of 
the proverb. But it may be confidently assorted that the injunction 
contained was never intended to be, and is not, literally acted on. Alt 
it can be said to mean is that it is worth while to learn even arts which* 
may seem disreputable. 

" Is there 
the time he is 

course with the implication that the answer must l>e in the nq 
For there cannot exist any man so unpra< tical as not to know $k§ 
has to resort only to the simple process of heating the butter,^,, 
converted into ghee. The proverb is applied to the case of a 
does not utilise the things at his disposal to get what he waftis^; 
he can do so. It must not be imagined that the proverb i?; 

' .when the means are so easy for realising the end, as in the 


epuiaiMc. . v| 

any man who pines for ghee (clarified butter) while 4 wjfr 
s in possession of butter ?” The question is asked 

•_1* . . il 1 J 1 __ . .. _ A 1.. i.1. ^ 1 - - ^ " 
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and ghee. It is often used when men are, as usual, unable to see how 

they can use their energies, opportunities, and accomplishments, to 
realise their desires. 

The desire to have a separate habitation for oneself and one’s 
family is strong m this country, perhaps stronger than in other 
countries. It is, no doubt, a fact that in the cities of India, two or 
more families live in the same house as co-tenants. But, in the villages, 
it is not an inhequeiit phenomenon to find that, while there are big 
houses belonging to the richer people, a portion of which can be had 
almost for the asking, the poorer people picier to live in huts of their 
own. This tendency is cxpiesscd m tin* proverb “ Even though it 
(the house) be (as small as) a iat's hole, it is btst to have a separate 
one for oneself.” 

The English piovcrb “You cannot have the bread and eat it 
too”—has its analogue in the Tamil proveib which may be translated 
thus, literally . ” There is the desire for the moustaclu « as well as tor 

the pottage.” The intonation with which this proverb is usually 
uttered denotes the absurditj of the desire tor both. A man who has 
moustaches and who drinks pottage cannot help soiling his moustaches. 
And,if he has td drink the pottage often, it will be impossible for a man 
jgwho loves his moustac lies to continue this process very long. So, ere¬ 
long, he will have to make up his mind and choose* between his moustache 
and his pottage. This pioveib is oltcn used to descnbe the state of 
a man who desires two inconsistent things 

While the Hindu mother, at least in this part of the country, has 
almost always been veiy partial towards her sons-m-law, even some¬ 
times at the expense of her sons, -and we may expect that such 
' partiality is likely to be popular—yet she has not escaped the scathing 
( criticism of the proven bmongcr. " The mother-m-law felt very sorry 
for having lud to offer to her son what she had prepared for her 
Son-in-law.” lhe feast which had been prepared for the son-in-law’s 
reception had to be paitaken of only by the son, since the son-in-law 
did not turn up Of course, this proverb does not contain even a 
half-truth. No Hindu mother is so unloving towards her sons. But 
sometimes in her anxiety to please the husbands of her daughters, that 
they .may treat her daughters properly, she overdoes things; and 
this proverb is intended as a criticism of such overdoing. 

\ Punishment has always been recognised by the wise of all countries 
as a necessary part of the education of a child. The reason for it seems 
to be the idea that children arc naturally so prone to mischief that unless 
' tuey are punished for their delinquencies, they will never grow up 
jproperly. * Spare the rod and spoil the child” is the English proverb 
A Corr^^dtpg to f the Tamil one " Even brothers cannot be so, helpful * 
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to one as beating (punishment)." One can only hope that in neither^ 
case is indiscriminate punishment advocated, but only as a consequence? 
of some fault. It may even be permissible to doubt whether too much 
emphasis is not laid in these proverbs on the good effects of punishment, 
especially in the light of the greater available knowledge of child 
psychology. 

It has frequently been observed l>y Indian and foreign thinkers 
alike that one very prevalent charactenstic of tin* Indian mind is its 
unwillingness to adapt itself to new ideas, if they happen to be general** 
ly unpopular. In almost every field of activity, a few important 
men give the cue and the others must follow, or woe to the man wfyo 
has different ideas of his own and dares to express them. Two or three, 
influential politicians, in their wisdom, sketi h the lines of Indian poll-.' 
tical progress, and every Indian must fall into line with them at thej, 
risk of being dubbed unpatriotic. Similarly, a particular pill & 
prescribed by the numerous physicians for the ills which Indian social 
flesh is heir to, and those who do not acknowledge the efficacy of the* 
pill are reactionaries. Or again, Swadeshism is said to be the panacea 
to cure India of her economic weakness. And those who doubt 
its efficacy are people of little faith. These are only examples on la 
larger scale of a prevalent desire to remain undistinguished atid 
undistinguishablc in the mass. And this largely accounts for ttfft 
lethargy so often found in India in her various fields of activity. This 
feeling is given expression to in the very popular proverb "Live in 
agreement with your village." By the way, this proverb indicated 
the strength of the village organisation, at any rate at the time whefl 
the proverb was coined. 

" What does it matter to us, whether Kama rules or Rayana 
rules ?” is a proverb, which, while gradually losing its hokl on the 
people’s myids, may in a sense be said to be the political philosophy of 
many a man in India. To him, it does not matter who rules over him 
and his country, whether he be the good king of Ayodhya or the .bad 
king of Lanka. The genesis of this proverb may be traced to the fact 
that, while the conquering legions thundered past in India, ,th^j 
villages remained self-contained organisms and scarcely, if* ever, ffily 
the consequent disturbances. Their relations with the central GovAaghj 
ment must have been confined to the payment of taxes; and fio kttua 
as the taxes were not excessive and they got something in retm^Jw 
1 them, they would not care as to who were the recipients of thei.mpw m 
% But it must be conceded that the Governments in India WmTOgra 
very oppressive and hence this political indifference.^ Even 
the proverbial bad king, is not described in the RamaEj^m^ia 
oppressing his subjects. " '** 






'* A vain man who suddenly gets wealth and power will have an 
umbrella held over his head at midnight." This is the literal transla- 
' tion of a proverb which gibes at the common tendency of little-minded 


. men to lose their mental balance, when they find themselves unexpect¬ 
edly placed in a position of affluence. It is only great men who can 
\sidapt themselves to any position they may find themselves in. Little 
’ men will, under such conditions, do ridiculous things even as the man. 
in the proverb had an umbrella held over him when it was least wanted 


and could only expose him to ridicule. Many stories are told in this 
part of the country to illustrate this tendency. Perhaps the most’ 
interesting of them is what follows. 


Once upon a time, there was a proud daughter of a king who 
refused to marry any of the many princely suitors to her hand, because 
they were not able to engage on equal terms with her in any intellectual 
controversy. The princes, in despair, hit upon a plan to humble the 
pride of the princess. They got hold of an idiot of a shepherd; and with 
great pains dressed him up as a prince and taught him to behave like 
one. They took care, however, to lay on him the strict injunction of 
silence, thus hoping to make it appear that he was very learned, but 
that he did not condescend to speak, and contented himself with only 
making signs. They also taught him a few significant signs to be made 
with his hands which may lead tin' unwary into believing that he was 


really a very learned man. Anon, the princes introduced the pseudo- 
prince to the princess as the most learned among them, but that the 
princess could exchange thoughts with him only through signs. The 
” princess was satisfied with his signs, granted that he was a very learn¬ 
ed man, and perhaps tired with her state of single blessedness, straight 
^Away accepted him as her husband. The princely husband, in due 
fjqburse; retired to his luxurious chambers for the night and, being un¬ 
accustomed to such luxuries, fell into a deep slumber. < When the 
^princess, arriving later, tried to wake him up with music, it had only 
charms to soothe the savage breast of the shepherd and made his sleep 


all’ the more profound. Then the princess hit upon the device of put-. 
./ting Into his mouth scented nuts with the object of waking him. The : 1 
i poor shepherd thought that the sheep among whom it was his habit to 
sleep^were interfering with his sleep and uttered an exclamation to that 
effect: The princess then, to her dismay, found out the deception. . 
practised upon her. This story is often told for the purpose of teaching 
. people how to conduct themselves in unexpected situations in which 1 
they may find themselves placed. V. 

j£'"Honi soit $ui mal y pense,*’ “Evil to him who evil thinks" are the 
jygfccb and English analogues respectively of the Tamil proverhwhijch 

% s: "° n, y the man for 
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thinks evil of others." Whether it be so or not in actual life, the pro* 
verb assumes that life in this world is so consonant with one's ideal of 
poetic justice that the evil-doer scarcely escapes punishment even in 
this life. This is the sense in which it is used when a bad man does 
occasionally suffer But, more often, the proverb is used as a threat 
to evil-doers. 

To act “ Hamlet ” with the Prince of Denmark left out is impos¬ 
sible to conceive and the result is bound to be ridiculous. But a more 
disastrous phenomenon is portrayed m the Tamil proverb which is to 
this effect. "The tying of the lhali was forgotten in the hubbub 
incidental to the marriage ceremonies.” In this part of the country, 
at any rate, the tying of the Thah is the most important act in 
the marriage and is take n to have the < ifect of binding husband and 
wife irrevot ably, although,* from a legal point of view, the Saptapa&i 
is by far the most important ceremony. But, (ertamly, the omission 
to have the Thah tied by the husband on the wife’s net k will have most 
disastrous consequences. This pro\cib is applied to denote the state 
of a man who is so worried with some impoitant work that he is likely 
to forget some veiy essential thing in connection with it, or to ridicule 
a man who, under such circumstantes, has omitted to do some 
important thing. 

" A tiger, even when oppressed by hungi», does not stoop to eat 
grass. ” This is, of course, a natural phenomenon, capable of an easy 
explanation. But a poetical conceit has been developed out Or it. 
Grass is usually eaten by humbler animals than the tiger, and the tiger 
always commands respect born out of tear —a not uncommon source 
of respect even in the case of men. Hence it is said that even when a 
tiger is suffering the pangs of hunger, it will not resort to certain des& 
picable means of satisfying its hunger. Though the conceit i,s some¬ 
what fanciful, the proverb has satisfied the purposes of admonishing 
people not to demean themselves m their desire to relieve their suffer¬ 
ings, and of pouring ridicule on a man who stoops to do anything to 
compass his ends. 

This idea has been beautifully described by “Kalidasa" in his 
famous poem of Megha Sandesa or " The Cloud Messenger," tjjfe' 
banished Yaksha who is pining for the company of his wife seeks'fipfjrt 
assistance of a cloud to convey a loving message* to his wife at Afchftt, 
puri whither the cloud is expected to travel, in requesting the 
to oblige him, the Yaksha praises the cloud by saying that he 
is descended of a great family and that he is the minister» 
and concludes by saying that it is only because the Yaksha >9 
ed of the greatness of the cloud that he is asking gif him i ‘IthflFtyT 
begging a favour of the great even when your request is 
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Is much better than requesting a favour of a small man even when it is 
granted Hence, even when in distress a great man is very scrupul¬ 
ous as* to the means he employs to help himself 

Patience has even been praise el by the wise of all ages as a virtue 
not only because it is its own it waul but also because it has its own 
reward. The lamil proverb says that the patient man will live to 
reign as king, while the unpatinit mm will always |jo to rum Of 
course proverbs ait only half tmtlis and this moie r than any other. 
There are situations in lift when pit u nee is a enmt But, generally 
speaking, it may ht s ud that a patient man is wt 11 advised and is like¬ 
ly to succeed in the Ion * i un ] lit simple rt ason is that the impatient 
man is less liktly to hit on iffutiu means than the piticnt man who 
necessarily devotes some thought to the subjut 

These are somt of tlu typicd provtrbs whith art in current use 
among the people of tills pait of the eounliy It eannot be easily 
patent to foreigiKts who do not know how tlu ptoplt live and move and 
have their being lmw tlu si provubs are m duly almost hourly, use 
among the people and how tiny in um eland list d aptly by e\en il¬ 
literate people It is t tsy to stoti at tlust piovcibs but those who are 
blessed with tin ran gift of a svmpithetu imagination tan su in them 
the en&hnncd wisdom of a gintle and kindly peopli who have tried, 
in their own way to fit ht tlu battle of lift 


Madras 


S SAT\AMl RTI. 
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SIR JAMES MURRVY ON HIS lASK. 

Wlstminsitr Abbly of Words 

T HE ancient temple of the Jews guw in siUnce, and it ig 
intei esting to leinembcr that m an old English garden at 
Oxfoid, aw’ay from the hurry and stub ol affairs, the wonderful 
architecture of the New English T)k tionaiy silently approaches 
completion More than thirty ytais has this trtasui e-house of the 
language been in building, fust at the Scuptoiium at Mill Hill, 
and later in the city where Johnson spent his collegiate days. 
With the thirty years many of the first enthusiasts have parted 
away, Dr Furnivall and Professor Skeat among them; but 
the master builder, Sir James Murray, abide s still at the task, his 
natural strength unabated it would seem, notwithstanding his 
seventy yeais and six Summer and winter he rises at six o’clock, 
and works at the Dictionary the day through, winnowing the 
histoiy of woids * ! 

In the preparation of the first section of Volume X. (Ti— 
Tombac), which has just been published, Sir James worked ninety 
hours a week for three months, and the history of * to* with the 
infinitive alone cost two months of toil When it coxheg tQ fcjgr 
written the story of the making of the Oxford Dictionary, 
rank with thrilling tales of travel and heroism which axa 
inspiration to the race It seems that last year fate 
challenged the aged lexicographei into the lists, 
colleague, Dr. Henry Bradley, fell ill, and w as ordered a \ 

there was a shortage of assistants, with beginn^R, 
instead of scholars matured to the work; but dtyegjPMEwtfy 
and strength of purpose triumphed over circumstailC&B«bf dfclav. 
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Though a bitter winter wind was blowing, Sir James had 
cycled to Congregation and back again to his home in Banbury 
Road When he gave me a special interview. 

Asked as to the probable date of completion of the Dictionary, 
Sir James had an answer which gave him obvious pleasure. “ I 
have got to the stage when I can estimate the end. In all human 
probability the Dictionary will be finished on my eightieth 
birthday, four years from now. My colleagues, Dr. Bradley 
and Dr. Craigic, are busy with “S’* and I have penetrated 
into the second half of “ T,” which I expect to complete in 
two years. By that time the three of us will be at liberty for the 
last six small letters of the alphabet, and, indeed some work will 
already have been done on them. It teas my hope to do the 
whole of the last volume myself, but that hope had to be given 
up in the general revision of plans, and I have actually had to do 
400 pages of Volume IX. before beginning on Volume X., of which 
I have published 120 pages. 1 began on the Dictionary in April of 
1879; that is to say, I made a start on the material collected 
by the Philological ‘Society, and it took three years to got it into 
ship-shape, and make it adequate for the purpose. Under the 
kindling enthusiasm of Dr. Furnivall, eager readers had been 
gleaning quotations, but when I came to sift what had been sent in 
1 found the great mass various in quality. Perhaps there were five 
million quotations, and in the Dictionary itself 1 estimate we shall 
have' used about a third of that number, shortened in form, of 
course; because of exigencies of space. Insufficient instructions 
were .originally issued to “readers’* to guide them in their work; 
Drf Furnivall had many other interests, and could not attend to 
minutiae* It was essential, for example, that each reader should 
have an authentic edition of the book he was engaged upon, 
otherwise his findings might be lull of flaws; but this condition 
s^ems to have been overlooked. Modem editions might be cheapest, 
but tjiey are' seldom verbally reliable, and scarcely ever so for 
spelling. No proper list was kept of the portions which had been 
examined of the promised books. When I came to address an 
appeal to Dr. Fumivall’s voluntary helpers more than half the 
letters were returned with the remark : “ Gone away " or “ Dead.” 
Many had left their manuscripts behind, and I had to make 
^eumeys into country places, and find bundles of quotations 
in nidikdy places, in stables, in cellars, and empty houses. In 
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some cases I had to pay ransom before I could arrange to get the 
bundles away. Then we had to increase the quotations by.some 
three millions more under careful control, and so went the first 
three years. 

“ At first we calculated that the Dictionary would run into 
eight volumes. That calculation was made on the basis of existing 
dictionaries, Johnson's and, in particular, Webster's; but we 
were not long in finding that there had been a tendency, either from 
the pressure of the publisher or a natural weaiiness, to hurry the 
work in its later parts. One may trace this distinct falling off by 
referring to the words in the later letters of most existing 
dictionaries. Ten volumes came even to be narrow limits for the 
way in which we planned to treat every woid, small and great." 

Asked about special difficulties and problems which have 
arisen in the course of his labours, Sir James had much to say of 
extreme interest. He immediately referred to that elusive class 
of words whose parentage cannot be traced , they defy the 
telescope of the lexicographer. “ Whenever we wiite down 
' Etymology unknown' it means that days and weeks of study 
have been spent without other result. Eveiy conjecture made 
as to the possible origin has been carefully tested and abandoned 
before we write that final epitaph of failure English words not 
■ found in other languages are especially difficult to follow into the 
past. My friend, the late Proiessor Skeat, found the number of 
words whose etymology is an ultimate blank to be more than he 
originally thought. Our material goes farther back than his, 
and sometimes yields fresh light, but does not cast all the light we 
need. The chronology of a word is an important factor in deciding 
its exact ancestry. About the year 1200 certain Low German 
words not found in Anglo-Saxon began to appear. The Flemings 
may have brought them over, or the Jews, or possibly the mendi* 
cants that travelled from one country to another. Wc know no 
certain explanation. French words, as a rule, arc easy ter trace; 
but the difficulty is that there is as yet no etymological dictionary 
of Old French. Middle French is fairly well known. It is whejB 
you attempts to pierce behind 1500 and deal with words 
obsoletejn French itself, but still alive in every-day use in EngltajE 
that darkness meets you. Scholars in France have given geneim 
assistance in meeting the problems which have 
write to Monsieur Paid Meyer, to A. Antoine-Thomas, Jq&qtfcd 
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•eminent philologist and say: ' Has anyone tackled such and 
such a word, and where ? * and I am referred to whatever 
-articles there may be in the archives of recent French literature. - 
Provincial words of a popular character are difficult to deal with 
. Satisfactorily. * Tot,’ ‘ Toddle ’ are examples that come to 
• mind from recent investigations. They arc words of the vulgar 

• tongue and seem to be very old, but they are not written down 
*until you come to modern novels. They savour of the soil, of 

'• -direct rustic speech. One may guess the pedigree, but often 
enough the conjecture does not fit in with chronology. * Tip * 
has some thirteen meanings and not more than two can be traced 
to certain history.” 

The curious are always wondering by what means the 
pronunciation of a word is ascertained for the purposes of a 
dictionary. In cases of doubt Sir James makes tests Jfenong 
educated men in Oxford and elsewhere, and his experiment consists, 
whenever possible, in asking them to read a sentence which 
contains the dubious word. Sometimes, as Sir James laughingly 
remarks, the learned master of the house pronounces it in one 
way and his wife in another. “ I have heard three or four 
pronunciations of the word ' prolocutor ’ in the Lower House 

• of Convocation ; we have given three of them in the Dictionary. 
There is a preference at Oxford among classical scholars to preserve 
as far as possible Latin or Greek quantities, as, for instance, 
in ' thesis,’ where the sound in the first syllable is often rendered 
short, like ‘ thessis ’ and ‘ doctrinal ’ which many call 

jiJ* doctrinal.’ On the general question of pronunciation the 
tendency is for American and Colonial speech to get away from 
. th$ English standard. In America you will often find a different 
.vowel or a different stress, and you find it in Canada also, a fact 
which brings the speech of Canada and of the United States into 
v closer kinship. I also found when in South Africa in 1906, more 
agreement in many words between the speech of America and 
tape Colony than between Britain and America. What roughly 
may be called the Cockney clement which is stealing into English 
speech is not, I think, wholly for the better. It is illustrated*by the 
tendency to give ‘ paper ’ the sound of * piper/ Here the * 
influence of the Metropolis ought to be checked in schools/ but 
<who is to teach the teacher ? The sound of the word is the word, 
-.•and we cannot be too reverent in our concern for oral speech, lest 
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it lose its dignity. I do not look kindly upon the dropping of 
the f r * from Southern English speech.*' 

Asked as to the chief note of the newer English etymology, 
Sir James replied that most certainly it was the attention given 
to Teutonic worth*. Professor Skeat used to point out that “ of ” 
and “ and ” appeared a hundred times as against the once of a 
Latin word, but few people trouble about the derivation of these 
familiar words. " Professor Skeat can, I think, be designated 
the founder of scientific English etymology, lie had not at 
hand the material that we have now, but his Dictionary, even in 
its first edition, marked an enormous advance on anything 
previously published. The successive editions of that Dictionary- 
increased in value, and the 'latest edition, for which he had at 
comnfend our materials down to the letter ‘ P/ ii down to that 
point almost the last word in etymology. He had the great gift of 
popularizing everything he touched, and he awoke in the British 
people a hunger to know more of the Teutonic origins of the 
language. He was once staying, L remember, in a hotel in 
Patterdalc, in the Lake District. Aftei dinner one evening a 
tourist also staying there raised a question as to the derivation 
of a particular word. Skeat expatiated on the scientific etymology, 
and was interrupted with : 1 Oh, but isn’t that just like Professor 
Skeat in his Dictionary * He’s too confident.' ‘I am Professor 
Skeat,* quietly replied the speaker. The tone at once changed 
into that of hero-worship, and the casual controversialist called 
in his wife to see the great man who settled all their verbal disputesl 
Before the days of scientific etymology people were in the jiabit 
of jumping .at ‘ derivations,* and in the case of words directly 
from the classical tongues there was not much room for error, 
but as for Teutonic words twilight prevailed.” 

" It is a disappointing thing,” said Sir James, ” to have* 
to spend days over the history of a word, to dig deep a/id root’ v 
up a dozen conjectural derivations which prove to be baseless, axu| j, 
find at the end that nothing positive is left. Early 
etymology is very difficult, I mean the frating of the sour<$$| 
of Latin words themselves. The classical period was rcl^tjS^M 
so short, and it seemed to swallow up into itself alL the*'. 
dialects that preceded it and might have thrown 
history of Latin. Greek, of course, reigned from Homer rnffiS! 
to the time of the Byzantines, and its past is 
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The study of phonetics is also a note of the newer etymology. 
Grimm's Law and Werner's Law were the beginnings of fresh and 
luminous investigation. The two laws dovetail into each other. 
We are able to say now with considerable certainty »what would 
be the pronunciation of a prehistoric Germanic word in the present 
day, and we ran take a modern woid back, as it were, into Anglo- 
Saxon and even prehistoric Teutonic approximate to its form when 
Caesar made his bridge across the Rhine. The great speech- 
tendencies, as they may be called, are a fascinating field of study. 
If our spelling had remained phonetic this task of dictionary- 
making would have been lightened wonderfully The confusion 
came in when the Noiman scribes, using the Roman alphabet 
but attaching dificient sound values to the symbols, began to 
write down our English speech, foi which our own scribed used 
other sets of symbols, taken, howevei, from the same alphabet. 
Whether we shall ever get over tin tonfusion whith thus began 
1 do not know." 

Sir James was eager to leturn to the daily work. “ I have 
given up cvciythmg extraneous," he said, 44 and am happiest 
w r hen 1 am writing away uninterruptedly towdids its completion." 
like many nun who have a high task in hand, he is much pestered 
with unnecessary < onespondeiue. " People write to me who have 
their own axes to gi md and often take aw ay the best of the morning 
houis. 1 get letteis saying that smh and smh a word is not in 
the Dictionai v, and all the time I know* the word is there, but they 
have not looked. To these correspondents 1 say that the ideal 
lexicon for them would evidently be one provided with a kind 
of electrit button which you might touch and sav 4 Open Sesame/ 
on which the w ord sought w ould leap into prominence. The editor 
of the * New York Ration ' once told a correspondent that he 
was a very bold and not very w’isc m^n who ventured to declare 
that a word was not in the Oxford Dictionary." 44 1 wish/' sa& 
fir James, '* the people who write me on trivial matters would 
remember the urgency of the work upon winch 1 am engaged and 
the demands it makes upon every ounce oi my intellectual energy 
* and leave me free to finish what 1 have undertaken." This spirit 
of devotion to the building of the Dictionaiy impresses every 
•visitor to the Scriptorium in Sir James Murray's garden at Oxford. 
\Vhilc he impatiently suffers the mere interrupter. Sir James pays 
A warm tribute to correspondents in Britain and in many parts 
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of the world who are helping on the work. He made special 
reference to his debt to the Librarians of the Congress Library at 
Washington and of the Boston Athenaeum for turning up and 
copying passages fiom American books not m our public libraries, 
but there are a hundred others to whom, he said, the thanks of 
himself and his colleagues were due To all these the completion 
of the Oxford Dictionary will be a gieat festival, memorable in the 
annals of literature 


England. 


SYDNEV WALTON. 
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THE HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


** Bat learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Rarely exemplified among ourselves— 

Attachment never to be wean'd or changed 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence and neglect, 

Fidelity th it neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life 
And glistening even m the dying eye." 

William Cownn. 


P E material world is composed of a number of minute worlds 
each of which move* on a separate axis. Misunderstanding, 
dependence, inferiority, envy, hatred, jealousy and cruelty are some 
of the axes of one kind of little worlds. On the other hand, love, 
sympathy, unselfishness, truth, honesty and forbearance are some of 
the axes of the other kind. But for these, the motion of the little worlds 
is impossible, if the moving of the little worlds is impossible, that of 
the material world is also impossible. God, in his infinite wisdom de¬ 
signed the couise. lie wishes to see His will earned out on Earth as 
jo Hteaven, by means of coriespondence and conflict among the little 
worlds. Himself being the ever-present Supenntendent of these. 

The creation of Man He made supenor to all the others by creat- 
' iftgjum in Hi* own image and endowing him with reason. And why 
should man lx* supenor to any other creature > The question may be' 
' answered by another : why should one be made the father and another 
*the son ? Or why should one be the man and another the wife ? ^Because 
the scheme proposed by him can be* worked out best by such means. 
He expects the superior man to use his reason but never abusethis 
superiority; and to maintain this superiority He renders him belp 
constantly and in various ways. 

Foremost is the immense influent e which one mind holds over 
another. The love of a parent influences the character of his children. 
The admiration of a subject to his king which grows in ever-increas- 
A-^Utgfcintensity is due to influence. The tender attachment of two dear 
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friends—joined together early in life, continued down to its close— 
which determines the actions of each to the other and to the world, 
is again the result of influence And not the least of such influences 
is that which attaches a man to a brute or the brute to the man. 

For man, the value of the existence of animals is great. They 
supply him with fur and wool, milk, hides, manure, ivory, feathers, 
horns and flesh lo make up his defects they aid him with their watch* 
fulness, strength, speed, and instinct without which man's reason must 
often fail The musu of birds, the intelligence of animals, their 
thousand and one curious shapes and as many auh looks, please the 
poet's fancy , their love for play and play for love give birth to his 
reflection and call forth odes and ditties from him Their vivacity 
disperses the care s of man 1 he study of the kingdom of animals, Of 
their colours, paits and oi the adaptability of these to their habits, 
affords intellectual training of a \try high kind Hiding on a horse, 
playing with a dog in the fields and mixing with other e reaturc9 m 
their funny feats arc by no means the* least part of one's physical 
education. 

And the le ssons they te ach us in morality are vast, varic»d, and im¬ 
portant 1 hue foie, for the good of man, the* treatment accorded 
to these animals must be not only human, but human! 1 - 

Then* is tlu c onstant work of elc struction going on side 1 by side 
with the work of eie ation Inelcenl the proportion of natural deaths* 
amongst men is high—man or animil rarely preys upon man—the flcsHl 
of man is so worthless • I he numbe i of natural deaths of animals id 
few But they prey upon one anothei 1 lit 1 lion preys upon the inferior, 
animals of the forest, the eagle pr< ys upon the lamb , the cat preys 
upon worms and insects Thus the balance is kept up, often in a way 
i ven beneficial to man There is a story told of a king that, con¬ 
sidering the effects upon the body of one of his sons from the bit® of a 
snake, he ordered the* extermination of the family of snakes from his 
kingdom The order \\'as earned out with much difficulty and 
high rewards Next year though there was plenty of min/ , 
the harvest was poor. The gene ral e omplamt was that rata 9 
andr frogs had made holes for themsc lvcs in the ficjds and * 
they were lopping off the* ears of corns long lx fore they ward? ’ 
fully matured for harvest The King thereupon set men tev 
do away with these creatures But try how they might, tJWjjfrj 
could not; till at last it was discovered that the ve ry snakes they hadL 
exterminated had been keeping out the*sc creatures from the barvgfl^T 
acting unconsciously the part of the watchmen of then fields. And t$!e 
king promised and gave higher rewards for bnnging hack thjBSttak^ 
than he did for exterminating them So, without the jpjt 
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of man and his ingenious artifice, the work of destruction is already 
great. Why should there be that further destruction under the common 
and ignominious headings, games, fun and inconvenience ? Artificial 
man! were you one of these animals and did some creature, supenor 
to yourself, chive pms of steel into « vc rv limb of yours, would you 
Hot heap curse*. and imprecations upon the creature? Nay, say 
truly, would you not ascribe blindness, thoughtlessness, unkind- 
ness, and e \ c lything elm* your heart might think of, to God ? Every 
one has tv\o kinds of justice, one for himst If, one tor others 1 

'* Hut ” \ou ask “ arc* vu to forego our convenience ? Are we to 
stiflfei from ill health and should we be in constant It ar of these brutes 
that have no right to be thmst into tin world but tor our pleasure 
J lie reply is, why ait 3011 thiu-t into tin wnjM .1 f .ill -* If you fulfil 
certain conditions of the ( n ation the v < <jaall\ wc \ if not better, ful- 
td theirs Wliethci ot no sou abuU b\ the Uws of (nation, they do. 
But here is a horse drive 1 jm him in two 01 three men more into an 
already overloaded (art and whipping Jus how like a re*gular clock¬ 
work—the men within still imng, Diiw f istt 1 *- tin skm from the 
horse's flanks pealing bit by bit bom the time these men get m 
till thestatum is re at In d sonn tmu eoveiing a distance of fifteen miles. 
There is a ehdej, not two 31 us old, that ailists tin path of j leaping 
frog and picsses the *-haip mil of a -.tick into its lug 1yes—tin splendid 
spectators e omnit nding tin nobility ol tin eetnm tin ehila smother 
at the gate eoniniunn atru tin mw- to f ln mothiis ot Kss tru<*l 
children • Htie is yd a stiong man oi tortv h is a lung tongue for the 
hesh blood oi a lie 1 p ptal" its skin be ioio cutting oil tin head and col¬ 
li cts th( rushing blood, despite* the biute. s diugghs and melestiibable 
death cues Mas f ii \\ an tlirn that put am ml to thi life of a victim 
at one stiukv * Pnme Buddha, while still a lad plucked gently an 
arrow fixiel m the bod\ uf i wild swan wept ova it anel cured its 
WOUllU , whin tin one tbit had shot the airow claimed the swan, the 
prince refused to gm it J In mattu was brought to the considera¬ 
tion ot the wist and tin 10 aiose an unknown pnest who said 

4t If liU 1 m auglit, the -avionr of a hie 

Owns mine tin lmn thing than In ian own 
• Who sought to slay - the slaur spoils and vastes, 

* The cheiishei sustain'*, give him thi bird.” 

If we look at the anim il- around us w*e find them full of life and 
vigoui. Scarcely any anund sutleis under the plague of diseases, 
scarcely any is blind deaf 01 linn unlosit is made &o indicating speci¬ 
mens of man’s crutlt\ No enunal is born premature, “scarce half 
made up." This is because tl.i y rely upon their instinct more than man 
'upon his reason They taki in what is their proper food and scrupu- 
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]ously reject their poison; have definite seasons for pairing; and treat 
their young ones in an admirably careful and clever manner. Witness 
the monkey's young clinging to its mother ; the birds sheltering their 
children under the wing ; the new-fledged offspring learning its first 
flying lessons fiom its patents , and the small pups rolling tip and down 
after their mothu llow the old bud puts sweet food into the mouths 
of its sweetci little oiks * How the old bitch Inks up the soft bodies 
of its tiny dear ones 1 Witness again then mstiueting the much belov¬ 
ed babit s as to how tin > should find then wax in the woild ; how they 
should build nests <u Imd plates ol shell* t , how they should defend 
themselves against ill-use and mights i <u dims such a jierfecteduca¬ 
tion in every lcsput* With man, anv s t ison ami eveiy season is 
quite as good a > tin otlnis toi ‘puung' His wil* nuv take in this 
and that in hei pugtum\ wh.it woiuli i tint tin midwife is called 
m * His ilnhl max sub-isi r»n on food \ml how is this < hild taught 
lo find its wa) in tin woild ' Pn ttv nun h in tin s,im< way as the 
other things „u dom 1 \nd tin*, d pit* a lot ot pliv-iolo^n al princi¬ 
ples, nursery inks and aduitise m* nts to th* tint l how to earn £500 
a month ’ 

\nimal-. po s.main <pi elites in <«»imii« >ti In t is the uniotl 
of the sp*ue- llux sum to bi mod pleasant us a tines when in 
company. 11 k doxrs like to live in tun md twenties Parrots and 
uancs range tie* hi in giotip-. lh« uov.s t'Mch u> m excellent object 
lesson in ,l union ' Tluv ,o hi crowds in >c lrdi of food and when tin 
wretched path rn of humanity twists tin im k of a now, other crowg 
come to the spot and weep .md wup uni wet p ovei tin* dead. AneJ 
monkeys traxii <' the land hktwis< So with most ot the animals. 
Somewhere m hi> moial essays, speaking about ihe vntues ol animals. 
Pope says, 

" Lea in each small p« opl«*’s liunii-, pollens, , 

Tin, ant's lepubln and tin* malm of bees , 

How these m common all their wealth bestow, 

And arunhy without conlu-ion know ’ 

Man fights with man Cut animals of tin sauu specie's rarely 
figftt against onc-another # • •»* 

Then comes their self-defence In taking car* *if themselves <w^ 
their propelty, they need no detc tive poll* •, no hie «im- not weapon^,; 
The mightier creature is of f cn worsted \ lien the weaker hat- & 
right provocation. It is not so ea-y lor a snake to snatch awajb 
the eggs of a bird from its ntst. I he bird observing any 
attempt, it will go haul with the* snake, might) as it is. But helper 
it comes to this, animals take proper pmauliona to securq thefrpfejS&M 
from disturbance and injury. 
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k But does an animal love its neighbour ? Yes, it does; even if 
the neighbour hr of a different "caste" and "richer." When they arc 
tamed and brought together, a monkey likes to be with a dog and picks 
out lice from its shaggy body. The rabbit agrees to be with the white 
rat and they kiss each other. The ordinary parrot loves its big brother, 
the cokatoo, though the latter is richer in plumes. In menageries, 
this thing is veiy common. The plays that different animals organise 
for themselves are worth noting. 

, It is surprising to see how, fed by you, animals love you with all 
their heait to the last day oi their existence. Thi mungoosc scampeis 
after you The parrot hops to your shoulder. The dog frisks about 
and rolls by your side Others perform feats of strength and strat¬ 
agem. They express their joy in many an upspoken, many an 
unspeakable way of their own. But, amidst all these, do you feel the 
change effected in your character 7 Does your soul thrill with pleasure, 
and is your heart tilled with giatitmle to the Orator for the moral 
lessons which these animals mciik ate, themselves unconscious, and 
which you dreamt not of whin you first brought them to your 
charge ? 

Friendship with the bmtes is not “a shade that follows wealth 
or fame and leaVes the wretch to weep. ’ In the vicissitudes of time, 
to-day you are rich and you feed your animals daintily. To-morrow 
you become pool and you feed them pooilv Is tlieii attachment for 
you any the less for it ? 'Hie mire biutc that, >ou thought, cared 
lor the filling in of its own maw does not can* for it so much as for your 
affection ;else, it hail followed the wealthy man of tnda>. 

The dog that spnngs at a thief for breaking into its master’s house 
is not prepared to accept the choiu st meal he throws at it. 11 chained, 
I: it barks and wakes its master ; if free, it fights with the thief armed 
'With•weapons if you like, till the last diop of its blood is shed. Is 
^his not fidelity mi mixed ? 

, And kindness b< „ets kindness. I> this all ; The tamed animals 
do not fold fault with you tor bunging m their supper late; do not 
sound you for their wants ; but show cheerful faces at your mere sight. 
They have, furthir, that nice instinct of undcistanding whether you are 
iti your proper mood, glad or sorrowful, and they act accordingly. 
Treat them harshly, do not appear lx-fore them ior days together, 
neglect them however much you may, they still regard themselves afc 
your pets, seen when you meet them again. 

The bird ** Jatayu " in the Story of the Ramayana for some small 
favour it received of Rama's father years before, offered a mighty 
resistance to Havana’s progress to Lunka with.Sfta. And the grate- 
'*ful bird**'with its shattered wings and broken limbs, toldft&ma 
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the pitiable circumstances under which the incident happehed and 
immediately fell down and breathed its last. The action of the lion 
towards Androcles, what time its hunger was considerable, goes to 
prove the commendable sense of gratitude even in the mightiest of' 
wild animals. Is this virtue exemplified m man ? Seldom. Again l 
am tempted to ask, “lb man leally superior 

When you lia\e children and when they, tor fun's sake inherent 
in them, hold these animals by their legs and wings, pinch their tails 
and tease them in all sorts of ways, m the ir silent submission what a 
fund of patience lies concealed, as it then lo\e of their master's de¬ 
scendants were greater than the pain they i aused them ! 


In addition to these virtues you imbibe fiom them, it is wonder¬ 
ful how, when you arc interested m their welfare, terl for them and* 
tieat them generously, yom ‘virtues multiply Your (rimes grfeatfy 
diminish when you constantly see animals by natuie spotlessly* 
innocent. You learn how to move with youi superiois and mix among* 
equals, as you see how they move with you and mis among them¬ 
selves. Their cleanliness and caution ate lit examples tor emulation*, 
And you know where to go to, and which dneiful companions wiU 
solace you, when you aie much vexed with cans 


Such a dunge in character was witnc v-ecl in tin case of a friend 
of mine who had a great fancy foi his dog l he animal was brought* 
to his house' win n still a pup By its freaks and mischief, it gained 
on his affetturns so that he* began to spend a good deal of his tiity& 
with it When a stranger enteied the house, it would not bark, it 
would not bite, but merely lie clown before him with an upturned 
expressive* faie Verily the taco is the index of the mind* and the 
granger knew what it would cost him*to cross it, unless its master 
called him from within. And when my friend went into the fields, 
it would follow him there, insking all the way There it would fetch 
him the balls he would throw in all directions, xearc li for them in hts 
pockets if found nowhere else, and by a growl would seem to chide 
iiim for his trick. Thus he and his dog loved each other and the 
latter knew no affection nor infliction from the former, 4 


Days passed on, and the dog was looked after with a child’s care* 
Every discovery it made pleased its master. It became his sofejoySf 
his one cheerful companion As he gazed at it which lie would 
do—his eyes would sparkle with pleasure and pride. And he wodtf pm 
itb neck, call it “Dear," leave it then, return a minute hence and 
same thing over. So greatly attached was he to it— so iqtdQEjjf^tli 
was the dog —that even at bed time he would have it by hi$*fM^^%|3i 
cover its face with kisses before going to sleep. 
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But one day, my friend returned from the fields late and, being 
very tired, retired to his bed soon. The grateful dog was by, and but 
few were the kisses it had that day. Next morning, when he walked 
' dipt of the room, his <log did not follow him. He called out “Dear, 
Jfear.” But he did not hear the usual noise of its shaking ears. He 
paused and called again, 4 ‘ Dear, Dear" echoed through the hall, but 
: the dog was not there. Straight he went in, opened the shutters and 
—horror of horrrors!—lie found his dog couched up by his pillow, dead! 
Almost the same instant, in a corner of the room, lie saw a huge serpent, 
head ent off, and body extended to a great length. 'Hie spectacle 
soon told its own tale. For full fifteen minutes, my friend knew 
nothing there, and then gave vent to his feelings in copious tears. 
He took the dog, placed it on his lap and on his bosom and caressed 
it a thousand times. An urgent telegram was awaiting him. But no; 
his attention was for nothing that dav* but for his dog. His foolish 
fancy could not he satisfied. No medical treatment could bring the 
dead pet to life again ! 

He carried his dog to his field, with Ins own hand dug a pit there 
and slowly placed it at the bottom. Its head was up—the face was 
like that of the living -it reminded him of its past actions. He took 
the dog out again, ga/.ed at it for a long time, put it in once more—but 
soon to have it again in his lap. At hist, with one mighty effort of the 
Will, he gently put it down---looking away from it the while- - covered it 
with earth and. with both bis hands covering his face, came back the 
way he went. Andh.rdavs afterwards, ho would rarely speak to his 
friends, seldom meet strangers, excepting the children ; and at supper 
time lie would remember it, go away and never take his meals that 
day. 

."SI ? Now, my friend, before lie had the pup. was a rash youth. He 
, Wouldn’t mind it. at the age of eighteen, lie broke the crowns of ever 
$p many dogs, clipped ih-- wings of birds ami did all sorts of injury to 
neighbours «■ \vn :«i the extent of pulling down plants in their 
immersing whole sacks of their paddy in running water,— 
and terrorising their children. But since the time the dog came, and 
he called himself its owner, his character underwent a change—a gra¬ 
dual change—and at first, though lie allowed his dog to chase the birds 
and kill the reptiles for its pleasure, he would do nothing himself. By 
ond by, the sense of injury began to dawn upon him and he no more 
'allowed his dog to indulge in such hunts. "1 shall give you enough 
to eat," he would say, "but do not harm those helpless creatures." The 
dog would understand him, shake its shaggy body once or twice and 
lie the down a suppliant at his feet. Thence, they that loved his dog 
';|gCame his favourites. He came to be less selfish, did pot trouble 
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his neighbours as before, but recognised them as his friends* He would 
call me and say: " See, what an amount of activity it possesses * And 
yet—here r how docile it is!” It quickened his imagination to 
see it roll about in a playful manner, place its forelegs on tus knees, 
jump to reach hi** hands though he held them five feet high, or run 
and hide itself for him to seek it out And, when he could not find it, 
it would with slow steps come out of its hiding place and archly look 
at his face. ' 

*My fnend became inoic patient, kind and sympathetic. Where 
once “Domestic iury reigned supreme theie was all t aim. Ho extend* 
ed his sympathy to the children of tlu street, and took great Interest 
in their play and welfaie. And though tlu u was no child m his house, 
he would bring young lads and lassts from others, as pla\ mates for his 
dog, and have them with him throughout th< daj l'licu* would be 
many a race between the dog and the children hinwIf enjoymg^the* 
fun most —and if the dogcaim fioni the 11 << since sjul asm almost 
all cases it would he would hold it in his unis and clitu kle it under 
his chin And the* dav the dog was dead tlu elnldim <amc to the 
house and learnt tlu news \h 1 who can d< s< nbr the souow children 
fe*cl and the tcais they shod whe n one of thtir pi ly m iteand the best 
ot them, is missing and whom tl»c% an tol l tlicv must miss for 
ever * 

And it is meet, and woithy of iny linnd that In ht, come to be 
a man lo\ed and respected by all sympallii*-m ' with the* weak and 
helping the oppressed, a man eminently admmn r mime and her 
creation | himself lee ding tlu rabbits wlut i its l initn, and various 
birds at present to be seen in lus hou* , none of tlu in e iged, looking: 
to their comforts, spending lus lensuie liouis in then ■ nnpany and, if 
1 may emphasise it, cum mg high inti r< st and h tppuu > » in the welfare 
of three children, a lass and two hoys who though iI k ir patents ap 
iar off, are still the smiling and ejtddisi mm ties of his house 

Hence, considering the manifokl advantage to himself, let alone 
other motives and conclitions of the ere ition of amm ils it is ot 
importance that man should defend them from ill use Compassion/ 
rightly understood, is lus one truly gi>*at < om e rn Ills ical superiority^ v 
must be asserted bv his just and generous tie at me nt e>f those* cntrh^ML 
r to his charge Divine grace and teason aie the -.peeial attributes 
man. If he does not use them—at any ute if lu abuses the^**4uKf 
is worse than brutes, m that they ha\c instinct for thur guide, a gmpP > 
that stands them m good stead always Ihc 1 ul*, “mercy to 
shows ft," is decisive Once more, man must icsptcl the laws «nfWL- 
He must rise high, and realise the far greate i importance of 
than those of man And he must exert himself, and labour, atuf 44m i 
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with the means given him, to carry out in his measure the so noble, 
the so wise Will of God. 


Madras 


T S RAJAGOPALAN 


TO SOLDIERS OF INDIA. 


Our hearts .ire youis Your hardihood has won 
Our praise, our pride, oui deep and wide esteem. 

Wc knew you true and loyal as the sun 
Whose light illumes your mountains and the stream 
That flows through London to the swaying sea 
That links our lands together. 

Now wc know 

The puceless value of your chivalry. 

The splendid service that you freely throw 
Into the equal fight for you and us 
To fiee the world of domination vile. 

To free brave Belgium from her piteous 
And cruel handling in rare “cultured” style. 

Oui salutation to you, India’s sons, 

For you have draped the Empire in a robe 
Of glittering glory. 

Through the boom of guns 
That grumbles round the surface of the globe. 

Your prowess and your courage strike the sight 
Of all men living. 

Praise to you alway, 

When, on the field where Britain’s lieges fight. 

Our King and Emperor passed through his array 
Of nobe troops, he, with a glad acclaim 
Fixed a royal sign upon an Indian breast— 

The cross that bears the great Victoria's name— 

He honoured all who fought at his behest. 


4 
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Your hero bears the sign, and lo 1 we bow 
Our heads within his presence, and we cry 
** God bless him/’ and we make anew our vow 
To love and cherish India all our days. 

For this our empire needs, and has, the band 
Oi steadfast union, part to part. Our ways. 

Our hopes, are one; and, onward, hand in hand, 
We tread, invincible, our imperial strand. 


London. 


hKIC HAMMOND. 
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FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. 

A STORY OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
{Continued from our last Number.) 


CHAPTER ’III 
Prisoners. 

^'HE great battle of the rivers had been in progress for many weeks. 

■ Neither the allies nor the Germans could advance—neither 
could be compelled to retreat. The slaughter on both sides wa&great 
-at times it amounted to butchery. 

The Kaiser had arranged lor a magnificent entry into Paris. He 
thought it would be easy for his generals to obey his orders—to crush 
French’s contemptible little ai my; and the retreat of the Allies had been 
looked upon as a rout—not a strategic movement. The rude awaken¬ 
ing came when French's army caught the German staff napping. 

It was a sad day for the Kaiser. He had planned to make Germany 
the one Empiic m the World. He had hoped to crush England as 
Rome had crushul Carthage—to make India and the British colonies 
dependencies ol Germany. 

Then he would rule the conquered people according to his ideas. 

Pah I" he had cried m disgust, when referring to England’s rule 
in India. “ Why aie theio anarchists in India ? England is afraid to 
use force. Oh, yes, I know she talks about the liberty of the people— 
oi justice. Justice ! God, whai do those coolies know of justice ? 
Armed force -that's what they can feel ” 

The Kaiser would use his mailed list. 

, He was indignant that England had put “black” troops in the 
held agqinst him. He should have kept his how of indignation for acts 
to which it is more appiopriate. The Indian soldiers are proud of 
an ancestry which possessed a civilisation when the ancestors of the, 
Kaiser were Tobbcrs—nay, earlier, when the Huns were running half 

* naked in the Hercynian woods. At the present day they can stand 

■ ft as an example to German culture. Such acts as the murdering of 

* women* and children, the burning to death of old men, ^ never be 
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charged against them. Nor will they shelter themselves behind the 
Red Cro&s or lay waste defenceless cities 

And that they arc brave, the Germans found to their cost; there¬ 
fore was issued another Imperial oidu to slaughtei the Indian- troops- 
whenever possible 

To cairy out this ordu, Rosenberg had Ken sent to consult the 
brench spy He was now in the tent ot hi- Genual, giving details 
of the information leceived 

“ You have airangcd with the sp\ to send further information 
asked the General. 

“ If the Gurkhas make any change m then position we'll hear ofK 
it before we set out ” * 

Rosenberg saluted and ictired to a tt nt set apart for officers There „ 
was an officer present, a friend of Rosenberg 
“ Good news, Gottshalk ” 

“ Eh—what is it ? A plot to cut the throats of the < oolies ?'* 
“You have it Loid—what a slaughter then will In to-morrow'*' 


1 lght 1 ’’ 

“ I've seen too many of oui ow r n men, to 1 »< surprised at any big 
t asualties in future ” • 

“Tush, man * You and I aie still alive Ut u-» cat dunk, and' 

! ■* rnegry ’ 

“ Major, I’m pretty sick of this wai —I know von '11 not betray 
me What will our people in Germany sa> when they know the truth* 
-instead of victories, defeats And the sliughtei—’’ 

“It's these trenches," said Rosenleig, placing both his hand* 
on Gottshalk’s shoulders ‘ Thcv are dull -and you are feeling^ 
depressed Lord—You wcic a different ” man at Louvaine—Wine/ 
women and song Champagne—how m\ mouth watt is*” t 

Gottshalk’s eyes glistened * * 

" Perhaps you are right " he said 
“ When shall we have another such treat 
“In Pans’ 

“ I doubt if w r e’ll ever get there ” n 

“ Then, if we have to retreat—woe be to tin towns*we pass, 

through.” * 

“ And woe be to our towns m Germane Vi i ic( and Belgian 
will have their own back , and those Indian-, and Minans- - ’■ 

“ It will never come to that— 


“ Es braitst ein Ruf wie Donncsha 1 ', 

Wte whwertgeklm imd Wo^cnprp' 1 , 

Zum Rhem, Zmn Rhein, Zum deu^chet Rhein 
Wer will des stromes Huter s$m ? 
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And out in the trenches, cold as it was, the men took up the strain— 
" Fast stands and true the watch, * 

The watch on the Rhine/* ’ 

” There, listen,” said Rosenberg. " That does not sound as if 
our men are dispirited. I'm not. I'm off now to have some fun.” 

" Women?” 

Rosenberg looked pleased. He liked to be considered a rake. He 
nodded. 

" Who is it?” 

” Do you remember that woman in Louvain—that clergyman's 
wife?” 

P *' But I thought you had failed with her and had—.” 

” Fah ! I killed her. It is her cousin —a good-looking girl. Not 
married. Gott in Himmel • She is pretty.” 

" Where is she ?” 

” At a village close by. I'm off there now with some of my men.” 

“ There might be some shooting ? ” 

” All the better. We can say the inhabitants fired on us and 
then—fire and sword.” 

” Don't let ys have any more of that—.” 

“ Why, what ails you. Captain ? You were not so chirken-heart- 
ed at that other place—damn its name, I can’t remember. Ypu did 
not object to pouring petroleum into the cellar where had gathered 
women and children and old men. You, with your hands, set fire to 
a mattress and threw it down into the cellar and ordered the soldiers 
to fire a volley?” 

“ Don’t lemind me Major—” 

• Rosenberg laughed loudly. 

* r ** You’re turning Christian and believe in a future and so forth. 
Damn *it all—there is no hereafter. Have we, Germans, not proved 
that*& Let us live like men.” 

. v And he strode out of the room, his head high in the air. 

“ Devil!” muttered Gottshalk, and covered his face with his 

hands, 

i * * * * * 

Three men were walking quickly through the night. They were 
Tireuis. The air was biting, but this only urged the men to walk the 
^faster. The moon was young—a dim light aided them in keeping 
their course in the direction of Sancy. The Tireurs were dressed as 
'peasants; but under their great coats carried revolvers. 

" Do you know the Curd of the Church ?” asked Palmer. 

, “ If the man I met there a month ago is in charge. Severe! Curds 
» have b^egt murdered by Germans/* 
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“ And several Germans have been killed by James Bock* I 
merely make this announcement/’ said Buck, “ to giv& the spirits of 
the said murdered pnests some satisfaction ” 

“ You’re a heathen, James ” 

“ No more than you are, Dick, if that is any compliment, which 
I much doubt As far as I’m concerned, 1 pray to the Saints--do 
heathens do that 7 " 

“ He’s a good man,” said Lefebre, defending Buck, “I’ve heard 
him, more than once, before pulling the trigger, ask his patron 
Saint to direct the bullet to the German’s heart 

" Nay—I’m not so particular. I don’t care where it hits the 
rascal, as long as it knocks him over ” 

There were lights in the village streets, and thiough gaps in tbfc 
walls of houses, light penetrated into the night 1 hose gaps in the 
walls had been made by shell fire Many of the houses were deserted. 
In the gardens, the flower beds had been trodden under, the veget¬ 
ables uprooted, broken ornaments and vasts littered the deserted 
compounds, even clothes—women’s garments, baby linen—things 
for which the invaders found no use, and destroyed with that sheer 
lust of brutality for which the German had become noted. 

It was evident that the village had been paid a visit at no diltant 

date 

Lefebre wondered if they were too late 

As they approached the Church, they noticed that it, too, had not 
escaped the hands of the Huns The roof, in many places, had fallen 
in. The windows were smashed. Blinds now covered the apertures. 
But these blinds gave Lefebre hope There were people m the Church. 

The Tircurs stumbled and fell over bioken images of the Saints 
as they approached a locked door and knocked 
The call was answered 
“ Who’s, there asked a voice 
"Frenchmen,” replied Lefebre 

The door was opened slightly and a man put his head out. It 
was a clergyman It was Father Sullet 
“ What do you wanthe demanded 
“ Shelter—then I’ve got something to ask you ” 

“ It is late—come m the morning ” 

“ Don't you recognise me >—Lefebre ? ” 

“Come in. Sirs—come in These are perilous times—very .«ma 
He threw wide the door and stood aside to let the TireurS 
They were in the vestry A dim light was burning The vgstc^H 
furnished with a small table and some chairs. The Cur6 had 
been at his oravers—there was an open Bible on the tableJ ' ***** 
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" Sit down ( Sirs Ha—Lefebre—glad to see you We had a visit 

, from the Germans after you left My God—my poor people." 

The old man lowered bis head and sighed 
, " They will be revenged,' said But k 

* The Curf* held up his hand 

" ' Vengtance is mine, saith the Lord’ ' No, my young 
inend do not fight with that intention bight for the defence 
of your country. Fight for tin Truth Germany stands for 
unrighteousnss If Germany wins Religion will be trampled under 
foot ; but that will never be You said you had a question to ask 
hie r 

" I'm an Englishman— but tht (uii interrupted Palmer 
" T he English are our frit mis God bltss them* But you are 
having a bad time England has In en in\ adc d 1 ondon m flames.- " 
" Glory be—l Who told you that ? ' 1 nightd Buck ‘ Why, if even 
England went—which it will not- then s Ireland 

"We hear little of what is going on South except from the Germans" 
i(‘plied the Cure "German officers, who were litre a few days ago, 
told me that England was all but in thur hands Ireland was fighting 
for the Germans. ’ 

" The damm d hard u u cl line k 

" Not true eh? How you Englishmen swear In Africa, all 
the Zulus, Boers and others aic massatreing your tolomsts In India, 
* the Moslems have answtred tin call of the Turks to join m a Holy 
War ” 

"Time James," laughed Palmei ‘ Vmeiieans tell tall stories, 
but they eannot beat the Germans 

"Thty ait .ill lies, Sir?” enquired tht Curt his face brightening. 
(V 'Tjn glad and I thank the good God I knew they were lying when 
'"they sshd that England had brought about this wai England never 
did—She lovts peace It is Germany who is the smnu-—wants to 
qpnquer the woild But vou said you had a question to ask 
■ ' " I've not forgotten It is about a nurse, Miss Carew Is she 

here ?" 

"Sheas — an Englishwoman an angel Ha 1 but I forget We cal! 
her Nurse Joan, bhe does not want her name mentioned— since two 
days ago, for she has heard that a German Major is seeking her for 
some vile purpose " 

"And that same Majoi is now on his way to this village 
The Cur6 leaped from his seat 
"Are you sure ?" he asked 
" We are sure," said Lefebre 
" But—but, you'll not let him ? 
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“That’s why we have come. Where is she ?" 

“I'll call her.” 

Miss Carew came and was introduced to the three Tireurs. She 
was young, good-looking, healthy. Palmer felt no longer any surprise 
now that the German Major was going out of his way to try and capture 
this woman. 

Miss Carew looked surprised—but not frightened. 

“You’ve something to tell me,” she said looking at Lefebre, the 
oldest of the three Tireurs. 

Lefebre could not speak English; he did not understand what 
was asked. He bowed and pointed to Palmer. 

Joan Carew blushed. She did not know why. Palmer was good-; 
looking, but Joan had seen many good-looking men and yet had never 
felt the blood rush to her cheeks. 

“Please sit down," said Palmer ; and when she was seated, asked: 

“You had a cousin, and that cousin a little girl—” 

Now she looked frightened. 

“ You say had ? What do you mean?" 

" The child is alive ; but your cousin—” 

Before Palmer had finished his sentence, Joan bjirst out crying. 
She quickly recovered herself, however, and asked: 

“That man Rosenberg?" ( '* 

Palmer nodded 

“Where—where is the child ? And how do you know these 
things ?“ . 

In a few words Palmer told her. 

Joan wept softly. 

“ It is better that my cousin is dead," she said. “I will look after 
the child—if, if that man will only let me alone." » 

The Cur6 who had gone out of the room, returned hastily. * 

“A man *has come to say that a troop of Germans is riding this 
way.” 

“Rosenberg and his men," said Lefebre. ’* 

Joan looked terrified. Her face turned ashen—her hands shook# 
and her eyes stared out of her head. She threw herself oa Palmed 
and clung to him. 

“ Save me! save 1 " she pitifully cried. 

It was apparent that Rosenberg had instilled into the wom&pl 
a fear of him that was almost appalling. It was not death—not*e||§f 
torture, but worse, that Joan feared. 

Palmer comforted her. 

' “We are here to save you," he said. 

, Buck‘envied Palmer. Why had he not been standing* sHSI 
Joan ? the beautiful woman would have been in his.atxns^ 
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"We must hide her," said the Cur6. 

V “And you must hide us also," said Lcfebre. "We are Tireurs." 

“Then come this way." 

The Cur6 led them to the crypt of the Church which had a secret 
trapdoor, and was an ancient treasure house of a feudal lord. Here 
lie brought some chairs—even bedding and food—bread and cheese. 

"A light—you must have a light," he said. 

And in a few minutes he had brought a small lamp. 

Then he went away and locked the door. 

'T don’t know why he has brought us bedding," said Lefebre. 
'The Germans won't stay long—and we must get hack to camp." 

"Perhaps the lady would like to lie down," said Buck, taking one 
>f Joah’s hands in his and pressing it. ."How cold you are," he said. 

"Not more than usual," she replied, drawing her hand away 
gently. She went and sat on a box. “ 1 don't know how to thank 
roil all for coming to my rescue," she said. 

"I know what these German brutes are,” Lefebre told her, for 
he had spoken in French. "My wife and child—they are dead, 
mtchered." 

"But not dishonoured—thank God for that," said Joan. “Death— 
! fear not death, but I've seen women—girls, assaulted as even savages 
lave not been known to have assaulted their prisoners. You are, I 
>elieve, a Tireur ?" 

"We all three are." 

Joan looked at Palmer. 

, "I’m sorry. Do you know that you, whenever you shoot a 
German, commit murder ?” 

! "Not in the least bit,” laughed Palmer, "Our soldiers—” 

," "Yes—our soldiers. But you are not employed by your country?" 

'"I’m of more use to my country now. Besides, the Germans 
:ry to shoot me." 

* "They'll shoot you if you are taken a prisoner : that ought to 
how you what people think of Tireurs.” 

, "I don’t care what they think. I’ll shoot as many Germans as I 
:an." 

"So will I," said Lefebre, producing his pipe. “Room yet for 
wore crosses.” 

"You—horrid men" exclaimed Joan, "you'll make me hate you." 

’ Palmer laughed. 

"I can't help it," he said. 

"Shut up !" cried Buck. “Dick, I’ll kick you—can’t yon see how 
fOU are hurting the lady ?” 

Jb» ^Th®* Cur6 entered. 
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'They’ve gone,” he said. "The Major was very angry—WoukT 
not believe the he I told him—God forgive me for lying and before 
many of my parishoners, too The Major was going to search every 
comer of the Church, when a soldier came running to bim and said 
the remains of a cavalry patrol had arrived From what I could gather, 
the patrol had been ambushed by some Britishers 'Black devils of 
the British/ he called them ” 

Palmer laughed 

"That’s what they call our Indian troops,” he said ilk 
explanation * 

" But,” said Lefcbrc, "this will mean delay The Germans may 
ndt leave this village, and we have to get to our camp as quickly as 
possible I better go out and sec— ’ * * * , 

"Nay, fnend ” warned tjie Curt "A number of Getmans know * 1 
you. My man will do the needful ” 1 

"Will your man stand about and tmd out their movements and 
their designs ’ ’ 

t The Cur6 shook his head * " 

"My friend the peasants aie ah aid—they have reason to be. 
Fiom a distance they will spy— * 

"That won t do,” declared Palmer ' I'll go but No German 
has seen m< - at hast no German who has been close enough to 
examine my features, is alive to-day ” 

He laughed as he turned round and deli Ik ratcly looked at Joan. 
But Joan’s face wore a frightened expression 
"Why unnecessarily expose yours<If to danger’” she asked. 

"What dots it matter ’ I’m a murderer,” and he walked Ol|t of 
the crypt 

Palmer knew his way out of the (htirch compound , but at the 
garden gate he stood and listened to catc h if possible, the Aura of 
voices which would indie ate the direction the Germans had gone. 

He heard nothing The street lamps had gone out It was d$rk. 
He was returning to the Church to enquire of the Curb’s m«k 
senger if he knew where the Germans had gone, when suddenly hfo 
arms were seized and he was overpowered 1 i 

"You were not m the Church just now when we searched,” 
the Sergeant in charge of the soldiers ’ *f8j 

"And yet you saw me just now come from there,” Palmer laukbffx 
m spite of the predicament he was m 
The Sergeant did not answer 


Two of the soldiers took Palmer by the arms, and marched/ 
to a large house not far from the Church In the compound* A 
at fire, soldiers were sitting They paid little attention to thO’^ 
of a prisoner 
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At the door ol the house a sentry was on guard 
“The Major and other officers are inside examining a prisoner,” 
he said m answer to a question by the Sergeant 

The large hall of the house was illuminated with many lamps 
Round a table sat thiee officers, near them was an Indian officer, 
guarded by German soldiers 

The Sergeant made his report 
. The Major's face brightened 

“From the Church, th ?" he said turning to Palmer "Then, my 
fine fellow, tell me if you know where they have concealed Nurse 
Carew. Think—it means your lift ” 

"I’m not afraid to die " 

"No ? Are you a Belgian ? 

"No disgrace if I were I'm an Englishman " 

"Ha I” The officers exclaimed in unison 
"A Tireur -or a spy?” demanded the Major 
"You must find that out for yourself” 

"We’ll not trouble to - you'll die with this countryman of yau»,” 
and he laughed, “unless he answers my questions Now then, Muller,” 
turning to a young officer ' question him I m dimnid if I can talk, 
his monkey language ” 

"Listen,” said Mulki to the Gurkha oflittr ‘Your life will be 
spared—you will be given a commission in our army, the victorious 
German army, if vou piomiso to induce your men to come over to us 
Why fight for the Tugli li ? I lstin 111 uad you a telegram received 
to-day from our groat and glonous Empuoi 

The South African trouble ts proving mon serious than the British 
tare inclined to admit Egypt is a caldron boiling over under the fires of 
revolt and the Amicr of Afghanistan is only waiting the signal of the 
border *Rajahs to send across the frontier his finely trained army Why 
did the British < liter upon this war ? l)u\ were actuated by motives 
of spoliation Britain cares nothing for international obligations . 
Britain is the Sly loch the bloody usurer among the nations '* 

" Now what do you say to that? You come of a brave stock, a 
Nation that loves truth—” 

" That epistle you have just read, ' said the Gurkha—"I think 
there is a mistake m the name of the country Ought not Germany 
to be substituted for Britain 
( " Bravo, man of truth,” laughed Palmer 

A soldier, standing by, hit Palmer in the mouth 
" I have read what is written,” said the German officer to the 
jurkha, trying hard to conceal a blush of shame 

" Then all you have read are lies I know better, t The Rajahs— 
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not one of them are eager for an Afghan invasion In fact, many of 
them are m the firing line, now " 

” I thought the Germans already knew that,” said Palmer. “Some 
of them were in the recent charges ” 

Rosenberg snatched up his revolver and was about to shoot 
Palmer, when Muller caught his hand 
“ Not that way, * he said 
Rosenberg threw the revolver on tin table 
" Tie this Englishman to that coolie there how will he like that, 
eh >” 

“ Neither the Gurkha noi 1 will feel it any disgiacc I know t 
do not, and he a brave man is, 1 ni sure, ready to shake my hapd, 
and—" 

" Silence >' thundered Rosenberg Then turning to th<* sergeant^ 

said 

” Six men—six paces 

Palmer and the Gurkha \vm mm hid out lo lie .hot 


CHAPTER IV 
Joan's Sacriiki 

Is he coming ? 

He has not come 

An hour passed and Palmer hail not returned f efeore ana 
Buck grew anxious Even Joan asked frequently Is he coming.'^ 
It was getting towards morning Iifebrc had important work 
to do -he must get back to camp In his pocket was the roll of paper 
signed by the spy—that piece ot paper must reach its destination. 
Yes, he must get back at once before it* grew light He would leave 
Buck at the Church 

But where was Buck ■* ® 

He had gone—and no one had seen him leave the crypt 
Lefebre decided to await Buck s return There was nothing ete$ 
for him to do ' * 

Buck had crept out, unperceived, into the dark He found the 
house where the Germans were putting up rhe soldiers in thea:ompqumfi 
were lying about, asleep He was passing around a low build^og^ 
when, from the house, came four men, guarding two, who were Ipiuig 
cuffed Buck flattened him self against the wall The soldiers 
their prisoner., went no further than the outhouse As Buck, 
round an angle of the wall he saw one of the men open a door, 
prisoners were thrown m Then one of the soldiers said: 

“ It will be daylight m three hours You have that'] 
say your prayers You will be shot as soon as the sun {i$e$ " 
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u You have more need for prayers than we," said one of the 
prisoners 

Buck mobilised the voice 

A sentry wav lift to guaid the prisoners ,thc others returned to 
the house 

Buck argui d with hims< If would it lit wise to risk detection—to 
loll the sentiy and release Palmer * or go back and tell Lcfcbre ? He 
decided to taki no risks 11 k Church was not far off 
" Ha\i you found him J 

It was Join Sht had bun stindingmar the door listening for 
footsteps, fiom tin time it w.is distovtiid that Bulk was missing 
"lie's a pn-tonu to be shot at >unns< blurted out Buck 
Joan suppressed a strcim I hi good Cur6 ca t his eyes to the 
ceiling and oiftiid up a piayir 

Lcfebri tappid Bulk on thi shouldtr 
"Come wc must sa\i him lu sud 
" Let me comt, too pli adi d Joan 

Lefebre brushed lui i\tinihil hind .isidt He did not deign a 
leply. But as lie walkid to tin door tin Curt slopped him 

"Wait, Sir • sud hi 111 mil i message to the Trench lines— 
they are not far off If no hi Ip lomis in two hours then go out 
and help " 

" How can lulp tome How stnd a message J 
" I’ve a pigeon 

"Hie Vllus are i good idttin milts from htn —jierhaps more" 
"luu tin toads a i good and an ainud motor " 

" lluiry si ml ott tin nuv>igi ' 

The Cure hastily wroti instruttions on a piece of paper 
" Conu with nu lu sud to I efebu 

Both Iiftbii and Bin k followed him hiving Joan alone in the 
foom 

t They passtd out oi tin Mstry door and walktd towards the ruin¬ 
ed belfry Too inti nt in their business tin v did not see the dark form 
of a man flatteni d i«,aim>t tie wall of tin vestry 

The door was open Tin man slipped mto the room It was 
dark—hut he saw a dun light burning in a room not far distant. The 
light guided him It was the < rypt lie peeped in and chuckled. On 
a chair, her eyes dosed as if asleep, sat Joan The man silently 
approached the woman In an instant he had seized and gagged 
her. She struggled, but he was powerful 

" I’ve got you," laughed the man, lifting Joan m his arms. "An 
apny $f friends will not take you from me now." ¥ 
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He went back the way he had come. Outside the vestry he 
paused and looked in the direction of the belfry 

There was a ladder by which the three men had climbed to the 
belfry. He wondered what the men were doing His country—that 
was Rosenberg's first thought, then 

"Pah »” he exclaimed "Ihey .lie oiilv hiding” 

He walked swiftly out of the < ontpound and hat k to his own room 
in the house occupied by the Germans 

The sentries let him pass without a woid His men were too 
used to their Majors exploits to make any toimmnts 

Arrived at his room, Rosenberg removed the gag and forced Joan, 
into a chair Then he stood in fi out of her md laughed ti mmphantly. 
Joan looked more beautiful than t vet in lu 1 distn ss 
For the first time m his life, Rosenberg ft It sonu thing akin to love- 
for a woman He stopped laughing and tumid lu■. lit ad aside. The 
window was open * 

"Arc you feeling cold he asked 

Joan's checks flushed She nottd tin thaugt m Roscnbetg'a 
way of addressing her , and hci soul revolted against the thought that 
the man was attempting to make love to lui 

She sprang to her feet All fear had now vamslft d 
"Drop that sympathetic tone,” she said “If von are so mindful 
of my welfare, why did you not leave mi at the Church'®'' 

Rosenberg did not relish the repulse 

“Because,” he said, "I’ve always marktel you out for possession. 
1 tell you, frankly 1 never, till this night had any mb ntion of making 
you an offer of mainage ” 

" And you pride yourself on being virtuous Houevei, I'll humour 
that pride Major Rosenberg, I'm sorry 1 cannot marry you,” 
and she swept him a bow " Now let me pass ” • 

Rosenberg burst out laughing 

"You’re clever,” he said, " 'Pon my ‘-oul you aic Then if it's 
not marriage, it must be the other thing ” 1 


Joan shivered 

"You dare not," she cried , and yet she km w the man wpuld daw 
anything—there was no one to prevent him (finnan officers were-^ 


little gods in their own country, in (onquend lands they stettLs 
Almighty. # * % 

" You can help me to be courteous,” he said "by complying 
my request.” 

"I’ll comply with nothing ” 

"Remember, you are English, and I can easily prove 

Spy!” 
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"It will not be the first or the biggest lie you and your country¬ 
men have told." 

“ You are bent on annoying me. Well, I’ll want your definite 

• answer, when I take you back presently to camp I'm busy just now. 
There's a countryman of yours waiting my orders for his execution." 

Joan stalled She knew who the man was Palmer had come 
to save her life - could she not save his > 

An idea She would dissemble 1 

" Come Major," she said with a smile “ When l hrst knew you 
in Germany, I thought you an excellent fellow. You don’t mean all 
you say, do you 

" I do truly mi an that I lou \ou ’’ he leplied, m a softer voice. 
"Why will you not man\ me 

"I’m an Englishwoman You Gunians hate my people " 

"When you 111.11 iv nn, you’ll no longer lx English." * 

"And if 1 consent, will \ou s<t fiee the countryman of mine—’’ 
" Ha I Is that it ?*’ 

Although his language, was somewhat ambiguous Joan, from the 
fierce light in the man’s eves, uad that the Major had grown jealous— 
he suspected that Palmu was he 1 lovei 
" No —that's not it " 

Joan aetuallv liuiniektil the intonation of bis voice, but she 
smiled immediately afluwauls 

Joan was pla\ mg a de 1 p game she mi ant to win she could be 
as heroic as the Englishman who had iisked his life to save hers. She 
detested the Majoi Was he not 1 he murdirer of her cousin ?—She 
had heard the story of that crime liom Buck therefore the value 
Of her sail like was gie-at 

Kosenbeig’s brow cleated 

"J’hcn- 

Joan laughed 

"You have not told me what you suspect ?’’ she said 
"Btit you have guessed it " 

•"But, bring a woman, 1 have the privilege of—” 

"Please don't w.iste time You love that man ' 

"Ntfver met him till a lew hours ago ’’ 

"Then why do you plead for lus life 
"Because he is a countryman of mine " 

^You’ll marry me «•" 

"If you liberate that man 

Joan meant to keep her word -marry him ; but was fully resolved 
’ never to live with him. * 

* "1 will," said the Major. "But what guarantee have I that you 
Mjjp keep your word ?" 
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Joan flushed at the insult 

“It is for me to ask you for a guarantee/’ she answered. 

“Be it so—that guarantee I'll gi\o, and on your part you must 
sign this—” 

He sat down and wrote on a picu of paper 
-“There, sign that ” 

But before Joan could take tin pit < % of pajx i Rosenberg drew 
back his arm 

“No—I’ll take your word for it You knglish jieoplo, what¬ 
ever else you may do keep yout word t 

Joan could not resist the temptation to say 
"I’m sorry I cannot pay youi nation tli< saint t omplimcnt.” 

The Major shrugged his shouldus Joan had pionused to marry 
him—When slit was his wifi ,,hc would ttadihu maiimis 
* “I suppose you understand,” he asktd her, that 1 in running A* 
great risk m libtiatmg a prisoner if 1 in upoittd 1 11 he shot.” . 
Joan hoped he woulti, hut did not say so 
“How arc you going to managt it ’slit asktd 
“Well, most of the men not of my command l mt an are drunkt 
If they don’t st e me, all is well My mt n aie a pit k* <1 lot 
“Of villains 

"Thanks Don t try my patuint You ait in mv power and t 
need not trouble to inairy you 

Joan did not want him to rt aunt his savage mood She must 
save Palmer 

"1 must admit you have treattd mt with git it t onsideration/'* 
she said, “and l thank j'ou ” *. 

The Major smiled Joan he thouehj, was alieady I >e ginning to 
submit ' 

“It is getting light,” said he 1 must set about lettmg this English¬ 
man go at once ” 

He was moving to the door, when a strange bu//mg, throbbing 
noise outride arrested his footsteps 

Rosenborg was too familiar with this kind of noisi not to knoW 
whence it proceeded 

But was it a friendly aeroplane * 

That question was soon settled 
A loud explosion. 

He rushed out of the room He was a soldi* i ind not 
now. His men—he must look after them 

The first explosion had apparently done no damage. 
berg collected his men at an angle of the house. The 
returned. It was flying at striking distance Rosenberg's*^ 
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fined. This was exactly what the airman wanted. He did not know 
previously where, in the compound, the Germans were hiding. The 
first bomb was aimed to fall outside the compound 

The airman dropped two bombs in quick succession. The first 
hit the angle* of I lie house near wheie tin soldiers had collected. A 
loud report a shower of stones as a part of the building toppled down 
buying and wounding several ol the soldiois The second bomb fell 
on the outhouse where were the prisoners, shattering the roof. 

The wounded cried for help, while those two srnously injured, 
only groaned Some of tin unwounded wcit aln ady making off for 
the coilntry, when Rosenlicrg called them hack 

But now was heard anothet sound 

"An armed motor cai,” cried a man I he (icnr.in cavalry feared 
these motor eats Rosenberg know that the* inotoi-car would be 
supplied with mac lime guns -that his little lore* would la* annihilated. 

"Ride on,” lie cried ‘ across those ditches the motor cannot 
follow there " 

Before lie himself took to flight, lie must sec me Joan He knew 
he had failed to liberate I’.dnn i but tin fault was not his, therefore 
Joan must keep to her pait of the umtr.u t 

But the door was blocked the room looked wrecked He called 
"Joan! Joan.” but reemed no answer He cii agged away fallen 
masonry from the clooi, and jiM when he thought he hacl sufficiently 
cleared away .ill obstacles tin machine gun of the motor-car 
spoke. 

Rosenberg was not quite tired of hie To stay now, was certain 
death or c apt ivity , he side's, Joan might be dead 

He mounted his horse and rode awav 

Buck knew where Palmer and the Gurkha hacl been imprisoned, 
followed by 1 eft hie, he hacl raced down the load as soon as the motor¬ 
car bad passed He was challenged, and his answeting cry of "I’m an 
Irish Britisher ’ was received with a roar of laughter from the motor¬ 
car. When In and lafebie weie able to enter the compound,he ran 
to the shatteicd outhouse', calling for help Two British officers came 
to his assistance. Buck explained that an Englishman and a Gurkha, 
condemned to death, had been imprisoned m the ruined shed. 

"Explanations afterwaids.” said the senior officer, "Just you 
shout to your friend—if he i*» alive, he will hear you.” 

Buck obeyed 

"Dick! Dick !” he ciied, "Are you dead? ” * 

Loud laughter and then—"can’t mistake who’s shouting," announc- 
' ad that Palmer was alive. 

"Also the Gurkha ?” 

* . - 
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"Also the Gurkha—but we'll presently be able to say we are 
dead, if you don’t hurry A beam is coming down on us No—don’t 
touch that side—you are shifting the beam " 

The wall that had not been damaged by the bomb, was attacked 
with a crowbar from the motoi cat l he wall was old, therefore no 
great exertion was required to make a gap sufficient for the passage 
of a man. 

"Come out, Palmer," cried Buck 

And out Palmer and tht Gurkha ianu I he latter saluted the 
officers. He was known to them Questions and answers were quickly 
got over, and then Captain Puller, the senior officer in charge of the 
motor, asked 

"Who was it that sent a message to our Allies ? ’’ 

“I did," answered Buck •' I mean 1 told the Curl of the Church . 
yonder and he sent a pigeon " 

"1 must thank the Cui6 Tht Pitiuh stnt off .in aeioplane and 
then telephoned to us Hullo ! Did anyone hear 
They all heard it this time—a call for help 
"It is a woman" said Buck "I wonder what pooi ireature they 
have shut up in there,’ and he joined in the rush towards the house. 

Having come direct from the belfiy with lefebre, neither he 
nor Lefebre had disc ovc red that Joan was missing Iherefore their 
surprise was great when they found it was Joan who had called for 
help , and Joan laughed and cried alternate ly while she told her story. 
She was so phased, she said, that Mi Palmer was safe She did oot 
refer to the contract she had made with Rosenl»etg 

Then the Curl, after a fruitless scare h in lus ( hurcli, came running 
to them. To him Joan had to relate he r story, and while she was doing 
so, and Palmer, too, was giving his experiences, Lefebre had a quiet 
talk with Captain Fuller * 

"You are eeitam about your information aske*el Fuller 
"Absolutely ' 

"And the Germans will not know that their plot has been dtt«* 
covered 

"The spy has be»en shot I’ll send off the pigeon as soon.as I gift 
back to camp Rosenberg, the man I told you about, has eiscapetL 
I was anxious about him , but I do not find him among the dead aitffe 
wounded here" 


"Then you'll remember my instructions * 

"You .nay trust me " 


The dead Germans were left for bunal, the wounded were 
in the motor-car, which presently raced away on its return journey. t 


"And now it is time for us to be moving,’’ said Lefebre* 
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“We shall want a sort of conveyance for Miss Carew,” said Palmer. 

But Joan refused to go with them She said—“Come back, one 
of you, with the (hi Id." 

“I'll come/' said Buck, eagerly, 

Joan smile d and bowed, and then looked at Palmer 

“Won't you < omo 

“When duty brings me this way,” answered Palmer ‘ I’ll, how¬ 
ever, see that Mr Bu< k takes the • hilel to you " 

“Thank you “ 

There was no enthusiasm in hir vone Slie tinned and walked 
towards the Church 


***** 

The load from Dixinude to Langeniark cuts the Bixshoote woods 
in two. The road first enteis an open spate bowl-like m shape, form¬ 
ed by two arms of the wood stretching to nght and left about a hundred 
yards. The railway from Stoden to Pilkcn sknts the wood on the Allies’ 
side, and from a point in this duection a force of Gurkhas and 
Punjabis, about sunset, advance d mcl entered the wood The mam 
portion of the force took up positions in the light horn of the wood 
On the edge of the left, Indian t as airy were c aiefullv concealed The 
infantry had two machine guns with them 

The Tireuis had not >et lift then cases, except Lcfcbre, who was 
with the oflieer commanding the Imperial fence 

Palinei was playing with La Toupee He was fond of children, 
and La Poujiee had taken to him He had told the little one about 
Joan and had promised to send hei to Joan the next dav 

S “And mummy and daddy J " queried the child 
r C Palmei dec ided to tc 11 a lie He would leave it to Joan to acquaint 
the,child of hei loss Yet it was not altogether a lie, although the 
child was dcceisvd 

“You'll find them some da\he said 
* “And that bad man- he got mummy ? ’ 

Palmer muttoied a curst Then - 
, “No srhild he 11 never trouble inummj again ” 

“I's glad. He beat mummy , make her cry ” 

Palmer clenched his fist and registen d a vow to, as early as pos¬ 
sible, effectually prevent Rosenberg harming other women. 

"Are you icady ? ” 

It was lcfcbre He had returned 

The men were ready—all armed Only Bruno—disappointed 
Bruno —was left behind to protect 1 1 PoupGe 

1 * M Jhe Tireurs, some twenty of them, all good shots, ranged 
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themselves along the concave side of the bowl, formed by the two arms 
of the wood. 

They waited m silence The moon was not bright, but beyond 
the shadow of the trees, it was possible to sic objects approaching., 
An hour—it seemed several hours passed Then Lcfebre re¬ 
turned 

“The Germans," he said, and took up a position dose to Palmet, 
on the right. Buck was on tlu lett * 

“It is only when I shoot selected men, said I efebre, "that I can 
put a cross on the bowl of my pipe fo-nighi P\e selected Rosenberg. 
“So have I" 

“No," said Lcfebre steinlv "He is mint I'here they come.”" 1 
At first the enemy could not be seen, but tin u voices were heard\\ 
as, unsuspecting any danger and believing the British some miles off, / 
they laughed and sang flundicds of them at this instant, full of* 
lif^—in a few seconds would be Bing de.id It was humble--but it l 
was—war,—murder legalised 

The Germans were quite < lose now to the right horn of the forest. * 
They could be set n— mat dung easily, even smoking 

The JTireuis saw tongues ol hit spurt out of the woods, men fell in 
heaps at the hrst dischaigt then tlx mat hint guns began to work* 

It was a massatie 

The German officers tried to steady tlx n men, but as a line formed , 
it was obliterated, cries and groans -mt n rushed from side to side seek¬ 
ing cover Those who lushed to the left or t« ntn w< re shot down by 
the Tireurs and dismounted ca% airy It was, how< vn only the bead 
and a portion of the centrt of the German column that had been 
struck; but soon the rear, pushing on over the tit ad, ht came the front 
line—and still the machine guns dealt death * 

Flesh and blood could not stand it longei The Germans *br6ko 
and fled. 

The fight had only lasted a few minutes 

As the Germans approathed the left horn of the wood, there \ 
was a loud ye 1, and the Indian cavalry were among them with lance 
and sword. Through them and over them, then, rounding thepi, drov&g 
them back to receive more punishment from tlx* machine guns,iTS 
In five minutes all was over What was left of the Germfttuy| 
surrendered. 

It was an hour later that Palmer found Lefebrc. Lefetam 
hunting among the dead T 

“I have not found him,” he told Palmer before any word 
spoken, and Palmer knew who Lefebre referred to. 

“He has probably escaped.” 
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’'How ? I saw him and fired. It is true there was a terrible 
crash from the guns at the same time, and plenty of smoke, and I could 
not tell if I had hit him, but at such close range, I never miss/' 

"He may have been earned away ” 

Lefobrc shook his head 

"I don't think so However, I can't put a cross on my pipe to¬ 
night." 

(To be Continued.) 


J. H. WILLMER 

Lucknowi 
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The mam reason assigned to the monotony ot the war 

Europe during the last month was that the weather* 1 
The War. conditions were not f avow able to military opera* 
tions The adequacy of this c vpl.pi.ition will be 
tested when brighter weather returns The Kaiser seems deter- 1 
mined upon making anothei serious att» nipt to break the French 
lme at Soissons and threaten Pans (It m lal von KIu< k met with * 
a small suet ess in checking the slow but steady French advance 
at this point, but the general situation in flu western theatre ot 
the war remained practically unchanged dunng the month. As* 
the trenche»are mined, the captuit of a tionc h is sometimes follow¬ 
ed by disaster to the victors The artilleiy oi the Allies is now* 
said to be as good as that of the enemy, ll not superior. Whether 
the copper 'famine in Germany has tended to airesl German 
operations to any material t xtent is not < lear, but great impor¬ 
tance is attached to the difficulty of obtaining that metal. No > 
substantial progress was recorded in the eastern theatre ot the ' 
war either, and the chief reason assigned is the seventy of winter,*3 
The Germans have been engaged in experiments with air-shipe# 
and submannes, apparently as a preparation for a coming navi#! 
encounter Pci haps if they do not feel equal <o it, they will 
" nibbling ” at sea as General Joffre is said to be practising, &40 |h| 
land. Besides the naval raid which they made on the nortfc&S$* 
coast ot England, they sunk the “ Formidable ” by mean* Oita'! 
submarine. The lurks have been routed by Russians ini vyo 
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places, but they have made progress in another direction and 
occupied Tabriz in Persian territory. Persia is not prepared to 
• fight and evidently Russia is exported to come to her rescue. It 
appears that Turkey has abandoned the project of attacking 
Egypt, and her army is in a sad condition. The attempts made 
to preach a ioligious war appear to have failed, and can scarcely 
succeed as long as the 1 urkisli armies are led by German Officers. 
It may, however, be long before Envoi Pasha’s powerful friends 
are shaken off 


*■.*** 

Much attention was attracted during the month by some of 
the neutral Powers, especially by the United States. 
A quarrel between two persons often conduces to 
Neutral the benefit of a thiid. While the trade of almo&t 

Powers. every country has suffered more or less by the 

present wai, American and Scandinavian merchants 
•can profit by supplying to the belligerents what they are prepared 
to pay a high pric e (oi. Copper is one such commodity and neutral 
ships appear to be adopting various dodges to smuggle this 
and other contraband articles. The trade leturns of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmaik prove conclusively that these countries 
have been helping Germany, through common ial rather than 
political motives, and the trade inteiests tomerned naturally 
dislike tin* reduction of profits. Friendly notes have been 
' exchanged b< tween the Governments of the United States and the 
'‘United* Kingdom, and their agreement on the essential principles 
of international dealing ought to f;u dilate an amicable settlement 
'.Of the details. IVthaps war material of one kind or another is* 
supplied by Ameiica to the Allies as well, but the German navy 
is unable to search the offending vessels— at any rate such would 
'he the German story, though there is no reason why American 
ships should take a risk which the ships of the Allies are at present 
.free to take. Anyhow a proposal has been made in the legislative 
assembly of the United States to prohibit the supply of war mate¬ 
rial to any belligerent. Hie object may be to enforce neutrality 
more' effectively without undue interference by the British navy, 
v-but how the law will work in practice is a different question. 
Then again, America has a good opportunity now to purchase 
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shifts from Germany, and though the primary Wject mhybe self- 
interest. the purchase will undoubtedly help Germany in a 
difficulty. The meeting of the Scandinavian monarchs has been 
^followed by a declaration by the King of Sweden tlfat the country 
must be prepared to defend its economic interests. There is no 
necessity at present to interpret the language as a threat to join 
in the war if other neutral Powers interfere. Italy and Rumania 
are both credited with an intention to join in the war as soon as 
weather and their military preparation permit, and who knows 
that other Powers will strictly maintain their neutrality? v Foi 
those who believe in omens the earthquake is not a good 
augury for Italy, but statesmen and warriors are more ration* 
alistic, and the physical disaster that has overtaken a few toyrtiii 
and villages would not affect the politics of the State. ' 

"S 

The Indian National Congress passed a resolution in the last 
week of December praying for the extension oi 
December Jl. E. Lord Hardingc’s office for sm.li time as may 
Conferences. \y v necessary " for a proper settlement of the great 
and far-reaching issues affecting the future position 
of India as a component and equal part of the Empire." Xhf 
reference is not to the bestowal of what is called “ colonial sail- 
government ’’ on India, but to the rights of Indian emigrants 
in the Colonics. His Excellency's efforts to secure a satisfactor} 
solution of the difficulty in Canada have not yet met with the sam< 
success as in the case of South Africa. The emigrants go to;tft 
two parts of the Empire in different circumstances, and (ferltap! 
the two Colonies attract different types of men. The resistance 
*of Indians in South Africa to objectionable laws is passive. Th< 
accounts that have reached this country from Canada seem. t< 
show that the authorities there complain of more active resistance 
The emigrants who returned to India by the Japaifese sjii] 
" Komagata Maru " were many of them in a dangerous n^p^B! 
while they were persuaded to land in Calcutta ; the attempfpjfci 
'{convey them back to their homes in the Punjab was resisted 
some of them and a few casualties occurred in the encounte|j 
the police. A committee appointed to enquire ii 
circumstances of that incident submitted a report, ) 
been published with the Government of India’s 
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It appears from the icpoit that with bettci tact on the part of 
some of the office! s, either the usponsibility for the occurrence 
would have been all on one side, 01 the mishap would not have 
attained such propoitions Anyhow no purpose would now be* 
5 served by trying to fix the responsibility in a manner different 
from the judgnu nt of the committee , and as no one is to be prose¬ 
cuted or punished for any offence 01 mdiseietion that mightliave 
been committed, the incident is c losed The rights of the emigrants, 
however, lem.un to lx settled As fai as indentured labour 
is concerned the (ongiess luomnniuU its abolition altogether. 
It is hoped that tin sc i\n t*s rt ndon d b\ India and Indian soldiers 
to the K m pm dm mg tlu wai will matendly st lengthen the 
Viceroy’s hands m ol>t lining sitisla«tor> mmssions from the 
Colonies As Ihs J«,\< t IK n< \ im ntiom d in Ins (ouiu ll last month, 
about two bundled thousand solduis horn India have gone or 
will*go to live chlfuent theatus ot tlu wai Nothing appears 
to have bet n said m tlu ( ongiess about tlu t ost of the expeditions 
Something was said b\ the Indian mcmlxis in the Imperial 
Legislative fount il, and more will piobably bt said m future meet¬ 
ings in (oiioboration ot the loval sentiments of the people. The 
opinions of the (onguss on the constitution and functions of the 
Secretary of State's Council, on the separation of executive from 
judicial offices, and othei lefoims, ait well known The National 
Social ConftKiut was held undei the distinguished piesidency of 
H H. tlu Yuvaiaja of Mysore He has tiaxclled much m the 
East and m the West and a comparison of men and manners in 

* the corn sc of lus tiaviK added to his leading and independent 

* reflection has i ominccd him of the nceessit\ of altuing many of 
those customs and institutions which hamper freedom and 
progress and aie unsuitcd to modem conditions lhe only new 

i ,question disc us>pd bv the ( onferenee w as a Bill introduced into 
Che Madras Legislative Council to legalise post-puberty marriages 

* of women, the' validity of which m the highei castes that do not 
practise them has been doubted A-, might have been expected, 
the Bill has aroused some amount of opposition. The scheme 
Aif interfering, eithci really 01 nominally with general laws 
affecting society, as distinguished from legislation for special 

of men, is bound to be i esisted Nevertheless time on 
of reformers, and the appearance of the " Social Reform 

y Advocate,” g new journal of the stalwarts in Madras, is a welcome 
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sign of the times, which leaves no doubt about the progress of the 
hands bh the dial 

For some time to ionic every coniession made to public 
opinion is likely to be attributed to the war and 
Private the loyalty of the piople Apn.it from the 
Universities, relation of cause uid < tk* t lordial iclations between 
authorities and the , npl* no always desirable, and 
especially so m times of stress ind m A statue of Lord Ripon 
was unveiled by Lmd Pentland m Midi as in the Congress week. 
Better late thin ntvci lord Pint land also pud a visit to the 
Congress Win thei 1 Gov* nun would h ivi *onf< m d such honour 
on that assembly but lor the oidi il thum^h which the Empire 
is passing is a nuttu foi spt< illation It sums icitain that the 
precedent will be follow* d in futim \« ih b\ ollm mins as well. 
Hie somewhat ptolongul negoti itnms betwuii the Education 
Member of the Government ot India on tin oin hand and the 
promotirs of tin Hindu uni Muslim liuivi rsitns on the othef 
had given iisi to a siispiuon th it tin nl< i w is not n illy favoured 
in official circles from a lc tt< i id In ss* d In Sn H u* ourt Butlef 
to the Maharaja of Durbhangi it app iis tint the prospects of 
a successful issue for the Hindu University scheme arte HOW 
bright The Secret try of St ite would appt it to h ive agreed that 
the University mav elect its own ( h im lloi tin Vneioy may be 
its Pation On Licutcnant-Gov crnui of tin United Provinces 
will be ex-officio visitor and will cxeuis* powers corresponding 
to those now exercised by tin Governtn* nt or the Ghamellor in 
the other univcrsitus Cirtun innrgtnry p*>\i(is will be? vested 
m the Gove rnmc nt of Indi i. I he u moval oi membeis of the staff, 
the compulsory appointment of external and independent 
examiners, and such other question*' may continue to be discussed, 
by some people, but the Government appears ready to make su: 
dent concessions to absolve tin University from the reproach 
being unnecessarily officialised Th* *'p* rim* nt being new, 
authorities proceed cautiously Buf it ipp u» on the 
that the proje* t will mat< nalisi Lv r sin< t th* attention of 
Muslims was diverted by the late Balkan war, we hfcve not 
hearing much of the Aligarh University scheme Both 
will no doubt be settled on essentially the same li 
one is accomplished, so will be the other 
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The war has brought m its tram certain economic hardships 
and also certain temptations in other parts of the 
Economic world. While neutral countnes are tempted to 
, Conditions, piofit al the c\ptn c e of the belligerents, the eco¬ 
nomic prtssmt in Citimm\ is sud to be so great 
that om of the K.usi r s ministers lias resigned At 
a time when the barbarities of the leuton are causing so 
much disticss and humiliation to innocent men, women 
and children in other lands we mi\ detect some justice 
in the suifi ungs of his lompatnots m Ins own country, 
due to a some whit dilfmnt < uis> In Indn wc are getting 
on in most t< puts is if no w n w is in , io h rcss Oui 
meichants howivu hau tin n own b mpt ition »nd our agricul¬ 
ture, tiadc and < iidit havt lucn sr nnwli it distiu b< d by the wai 
A vigilant (iom mim nt tin s to h dm i tin > i Huts to a minimum 
and evuy jmtautioii is idophc! so hit no uonomn disturbance 
may tuiisi nmol imwlnu 1 in pnci of who it showed an 
upward tc nth in \ nnl i \ imt »l Oidinmu give power to all 
Governments to in\ »ti„iu tin ixistmo of stocks and to take 
over su«h as ini lit hi unn win iM\ with he’d \o necessity was 
found to piolubit tin cxpoit of wh if md Horn altogether but 
it has been dmdid to nstint tin cxpoits to i definite quantity 
until the new u >p bi nns to conn in lhc eoiton situation also 
caused sonu invnty md w is much di usstd in Ilombav As i 
result of i onsult.ifion with t \j ut" and with tin interests affeettd, 
the (»o\ci iiith nl pioposis to aihisi a unn ll icstnction of cotton 
cultivation m M s lt isoi so tint tin disposil of existing stocks 
may be fat ihl ih d \o spi ual i i\oui w ill hi shown to the cotton 
trfide the Ciovtinnnm will lx piepiud by loans thiough the 
Presidency Banks to uioid tinuniil uuilitits to other tiade in¬ 
terests whuh m i\ In sinnlulv itf»cti‘d 

All movements hav t tin n ups and duw ns and notwithstand¬ 
ing Mis Besant’s phenomenal cncigy and popular 
Literary activities, the Theosophical Society appears to be 
Activity, less influential now in the intellectual world than it 
once was But in literary activity it is not surpassed 
'by any other movement m India , if occultism, as it is called, is 
ffiss attractive to-day than m the earlier days of the Society, it is 
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not the fault of the men and women who preach it to the world. 
We have before us three little books, one on A Practical Cou&e in 
Concentration, another on Varieties of Psychism, and the third 
on Budhist Cevlon—all the result ol concentration of effort. The, 
Society induce tl> promotes studv and activities ol various kinds, 
unconne<ted with mwicism Mi S Kamath places before the 
student of social pioblems a leadabh and instructive ^palysiS 
of the < ensiis i*i India 

Bibu Lai 'sud hamsUi-at-law, has published a small dic- 
tionan ot English phiases idioms, and colloquialisms. Much 
of the information > untamed m this book is iound m other diction¬ 
aries (x t li qw iv*i nf the sarin size, and tin object of explaining the 
etymol<»g\ <*t m un a oinmon word in a compilation of this nature 
is n »( ck.n unless it In to add to the intued ot the volume. It 
»pp. ns that tin ide a ot making a colics turn of intt testing colloqui¬ 
al- cm 111111 d to the autlioi when in England he heard many 
spi* ' <»n" whicu he had n \ei heard m India Some of these 
r* j> »bP iMc c tc d in < 1 iss» s of soot t\ wlm h an not icpresent- 
d .i.t flu book will thcrefoic be ev<n*moio useful to 

’odi,' c< t< ti.el iiid than to Indians hen* who havp seldom 

e »ij«.i p »ii*\ tu In .11 'ihsdiit and evanescent colloquialisms 
u 1 'lai»t, *\• ei \(\»iMnlcss the compilation is throughout 
•*’c"ti’n ocl eh **siicl s mdusli\ dcsci vc s piaise 
Hu litu.i’\ journ d i- a du ip publ e ation by the 
\ oung \l«n ’ n« i i*\ \ss<>i lation in Madias 1 ruth and Beauty 
m said to hi tie -jnest of this association A writer, who does 
not publish m nam< in lull maintains m the January# number 
that Kdl happiness in marriage is attained under the Eastern 
rather than’the Western system lhe data for comparison are 
not tullyset loith and the young men of India submit to the 
system imposed upon them by society, w'hcther their happiness is 
real or unreal The “ Indian Agricultural World " brings togethej 
much useful information, and its contents deserve to be noted, not 
only by educated men, but by vernacular ‘journals to be brought tc 
the notice of the uneducated agriculturist The addresses 

delivered at the various conferences in Dec ember < onstitute com* 

* 

paratively ephemeral literature But some of the addresses 
from the very nature of the subjects handled, possess more^tjhai 
passing interest When these arc collected now and then 
durable form, the Hon. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji’s president^ 
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speech at the Industrial Conference will undoubtedly find a 
place to the compilation and will be read with as much instruction 
as any other uttnamc made before that gathering. 
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Sir,—I have read the number of Easi & Wlsi you have sent me 
and though the picssurc on my time forbids me to think of any general 
contribution to your pages, § I < annot rt sist your cU mand for at 
least a word of greeting to your rcad< rs at this time hoi this time 
for East and \\e st is a wonder making epo< h I wish 1 eouhl set before, 
your readers thi profuse changes in thought and attitude towards India 
that the war is making in tin minds of the British and European peoples. 
Lnlila few years ago then seemed to be an liisuimountable difference 
lx*tween any soit ot Indian ami any sort of Km opr in , then* was the 
ignorance of remoteness, anadiness to Inin ve strange and estranging 
things It is always easier for the human mind to realize differences 
than similarities, and the India of oidmaiy English thought was a magic 
land, tin land of people of another kind, in spin d by dissimilar motives,, 
about whom we are prepared to behe\r a thousand misleading legends 
of treachery insincerity weird suptistitions I will not go on 

into the catalogue of our trrois , you will find tin m in an all too copious 
literatuie of third rate stones and shallow politic d books , and I remind'" 
you of them now only to point out how tlicy stand between any tnsc 
and temperate dealings between the British people and the* Indian 
peoples m om gieat conjoint task of Indian political and social develop¬ 
ment which will citL *r be* one of the most marvellous of human 
achievements or the most reasonable of human failuies But in the 


last few years there has been a great change here We have seen mare^ 
Indians here and we have come to know them bettci 1 wonder it 


Indians understand just what it means for them, m the destruction 
foolish prejudices, to have Prince Kanjitsmghji, the hero of our cricket^ 
fields, and Tagore promoted above all our poets lie re ate a people, 
say, who are, after all, like ourselves, who ran play our game and 
our thoughts This is no different species but a fellow humafUty^ra 
little more touched by the sun, a little more touched by tt||eim^m# 
tion, rather more finely made and gentler, but for the 
over again and to be met man to man If I come over to fa**- part* 
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in founding an Anglo-Indian Society or any thing of that sort I must 
do my utmost to make that its motto : “man to man.’* And now we 
have the supreme struggle against annoyance and aggression in 
Europe, which will ni< an, rest assured, not only the defeat of arrogance 
and aggression in He rim, but neai home also, and in this our supreme 
Struggle India helps us, nobly, wisely, and—it seems to me— forgiv¬ 
ingly. The fmdmi 1 tnd equal fellowship of‘India is being won now 
in the trenches of Helt>iuni 


Youis f tr 
•II o Wills 
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THOMAS IIARDY OUR ORE VIES I RROSEWOEK 


' n 

T HE assertion, mnually indited ill it tin w\t *ward foe 
literature undei the Nobel endowrm tit is to fall to 
Thomas Hardv, give** paituulai appiopn itenes-» to the tftemp&j 
hereafter made to examine into md appiaist the ]>o< ulur quality 
of this gieat mantel’s genius # 

From the days when the nov list tnd ionium trwur something 
of rarities in the land, we hav< tia\<U<d iar , but it may bft 
questioned w hither with the vast me rcase in the number of treatM* 
wiiters tin re has been any great mciease in the 10 II -1 all of mastett&j 
Daniel Dcfru, swuft, Richardson, I aiding, Smolhtt and Oliver, 
Goldsmith in the eighteenth century, Mairyit, Bulwer-LyttOttJ; 
Scott, Lcvei, Edgar, Allen Poe, I)n kens, Diac kcray, Charles' 
and Henrj Kingsley, Blackmore, Jane'Austin, Charlotte Brontd 
and George Eliot in the nineteenth, stand in no danger of»becofflh 
ing names- only, so long a a the English language endtutifc 
Coimrg to our own days it may not be so easy to select names- 
destined to immortality, though outstanding writers amoiug 
mo^m novelists may be cited m plenty, and many of these, 
the overwarm praises of their admirers were to be taken*serioits^J 
would commit *no sacrilege m snatching the bays from thebr®||| 
of the laureates of the Georgian and early Vi< torian era. 

But the one test whiui must be applied m discovefft)^® 
master is the test of individuality. Has he otttdistahce&jjli 
predecessors and has he made imitation impossible ft 
only one Shakespeare ; only one Dickens, and there 
Thomas Hardy. # The test of a great master, resting, aRsBflnf 
to so rank must, on a number of subsidiary 
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ftttindin the last (vi nt in the possession of one dominant character-' 
i$t£c, one supiemt endowment; he must bt eminently original, 
^Or rathe t esse ntiallv individual He must not only outdistance 
those \\i it(is <*l Ins class, who mav have pteptred, so to 
lipeak, tin w.iv I a hnn (for it is generally noticeable m the case 
of great painters uid xwiters, and indeed in that of men of genius 
of all kinds that «.n immense* amount oi spade uoik harbingers 
then coming), hi t his weak must possess that clement of 
incvitableauss, coj iphtcmss and finished jHrfeetion which causes 
jt to town lot all time a box t the vxoik e»f those who lollowinhis 
footstep, his ti itatois and eimilatois the sehool in fact 
which (very man o! tennis calls into bung 

Tliat our das *»iul ‘duration lias pioducetl a rich e'rop of 
imaginalivi wtitu** t,ocs without saving lht attempt to 
Single out horn the loi >t . list of hulliant no\« lists ot to-day and 
yesterday those who luxe established a claim to pre-eminence is 
not an cas\ ot a Ilia .ktul t isk Hut it is safi to bring forward 
from among th<*s< \ i • hax* mentis left us the names of Charles 
Reade, (uoigc Ma eh n. Id, Mu ion < lawtoul ‘ tiona Macleod " 
(William Sharp) ««nci l\ I Me season, aiul above all, not as the 
equal among equals but as an i as\ hist, Ucoige Mcicdith Among 
the living who shall Is marshalled ? J M. Ikiriie H <» Wells, 
Rudyaid Kipling Uu!u Haggaid, William l)e Morgan, and again. 
Standing a head ai c shonldti* above all- 1 hernias Hardy. 

, Thomas fiat<i\ and (noigc Meiedith wnteis dealing with 
v themes so opposm »nd using literary vehicles for the carriage 
then ideas oi m« 1 widels disumilai kinds arc, in the humble 
cfkiftioi! of the picket deponent, the gicat, outstanding literary' 
%til#i»of out das and generation the lirst so recently taken 
from u% the last h *ppil\ still wath us in their many and 
obvious divergencies the v have this one meat quality in common. 
They both started out to look life, the great, < ruel relentless facts 
of life, fairly and >quare Is m the fat e , to set these forth with 
absolute fairness and chan tv without malice and without 
, Extenuation , to dexote their tnagniheent natural powers, their 
pQpteme equipment m those man\ talents, the servants of genius, 
L Which arc neccsssitv pos^ssions to the inspired story-teller, 
? to the task of weaving out of the figments of the brain, stories, 

‘ Which should be in fact in actual substance* that is to say, 
^f^tOies, reflections rather of life's drama; embodying illuminative 
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revelations of the tragi-cotitedy ofmari’s passage . . v . . 

; mundane conditions which cramp or enlarge his souJf; 

; or mar him, both in a material and iri a spiritual sense. " ; 

Save in his first novel, or in the novel rather which gen^gdly 
passes for his first, Thomas Hardy never concerns hirnseW 
j telling his story with any consideration .is to the craving of tie 
ordinary reader for what is called poetical justice: thefrusfcra- 
tion of vice, the triumph of virtue, the crude desire of the averag^ 
consumer of novels to witness in the end, after long and'pafitfulj 
buSetings with dark and adverse cin'uinstan> e, the emergeyttce ^ 
the hero and heroine into light; in other words into 
possession and enjoyment of those things which the trend 
. story has revealed to be the desire of their lie, *rfs. After * “ 

made some sort of half-hearted concession to this dema 
XJndcr the Greenwood Tree, about which something 
will be said hereafter, Hardy seems to have s«*t his teeth fix© 
in the resolve to picture life as it really is. and not as story 
, that is to say men and women generally, would have it; 
Orlando in As You Like It meets the objection to his 
name with the curt remark : “ There was no thought of pleasim^ 
you when she was christened ” ; and we - m imagine. Hawl|| 
advancing the same justification for his methods as a novelist VS^M 
he challenged as to the uncompromising uglin :*s, from thoev^jW! 
flcial point of view, of some of his pictures. In any case- j^Sp 
dear that in evolving his stories lie has couct rued himself solely 
with pleasing himself, satisfying his own artistic conscience, 
is to say. In doing this he has done what every great artist miiSt 
do; it is the condition precedent to the creation of any great ' 
lasting work. Naturally the result will be largely conditioned^ 
by the temperament of the artist. It is perfectly true thiat so| 
far as the work of the world is concerned, its piactical work be ii 
. understood, more has been accomplished by the optimist tbArfT 
the pessimist. Sane and healthy, optimism, not the opting 
which foolishly ignores dangers and miseries, being construe 
accomplishes more than mere pessimism, which althpttyfl 
.invariably destructive, since by pointing the finger of caufl 
, v.^ten ayerts disaster, can only make for progress 5 W,,ajp 
rather than in a positive sense, it may be asttec^M 
^jPgpflier Hardy's view of life is not unduly so: nbre 

to replant human affairs as invariably ,g(rftlg3 
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with a strong tendency to end in tragedy In considering the 
answer, it would be difficult, I think, for a fair and unprejudiced 
person to maintain, taking a broad and dispassionate view of the 
facts of existente, t\en if no attempt is made to probe beneath 
the surface of things as lJjtily piobcs that what can be seen on 
the surface is suhineni justify ation for evnything Hardy has 
Written Why, liowe vei, dwell on tin fad if fact it be ? detrac¬ 
tors will uigt , it is smcl\ bcttei to piittnd not to know r that 
life is a comedy ending m tiagedy bettci to close one's eyes to 
patent tiuths feu in ignonng them we c-a ape, in some measure, 
their sting 

That, howecti w is not in II utl\ s sdn nu Ills ambition 
did not lie that way I In ti ti-t his the ill lit ot choice, he 
chooses types, enwionuuuN uul unumstances which best befit 
the design of Ins *■< he me tin tin nu lie wishe s to tie at or the lesson 
he desm‘s to enforu , though so fu as llaid\ is eoncerned it is 
obvious, and he his so dnliud tint his object is not didactic , 
he IS not loiueiiud with tile teaehim of any tilled lesson, though 
he occasionally rn iilent illv <li iws ttmtion te entain abuses 
or haidslups as in fuiit in Obunrt when \u aie, peihaps, 
asked to icgaid Jude s diihiiiltus mel di-nbiliHis in gratifying 
his acade mn ambitions as sii^gestm s that the univusitus should 
lie put on a moii demouatie basis it is howev'i b\ no means 
Mlie that Haidy hid .«n\ intention to plead foi ‘ ufoims” of 
more than questionable public utility since he makes it 
jg^undanth plain tint the „itm of Jude s fliliiit 1 iy m his ow r n 
mature aael those emum-a uucs wliuh are suie to attend on such 
^ natuu*. lat’ui than in obstacles which low bnth and iron 
fortune ’ eonstititeci We lian Uiiad\ st.cn that Hardy has 
not troubled hniselt to phase my body but himself, he deals 
with whatinte ies v s 1 n I and de Is with it with consummate ability 
+And his entii" and ddi idors peisM m askihg the foolish 
question 'why he his not eh dt with some thing else, something 
presumably win I* mttn uid amuses them 

ffiuly, the objections mged against writeis are often exceed¬ 
ingly comical Foi instantc it has been objected to Charles 
Dickens that he could not diaw a gentleman an extraordinary 
objection in itself by the wa\, haung legard to his manifold 
qualities, and one ha\ its origin, we may suspect, m the 
knowledge that Dickens could not prove himself to be of gentlo 
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birth, though everything points to the fact that his blood 
was, in the main, gentle It is true Charles Dickens did not 
care to draw that paiticular type of gentleman of the 
stereotyped, groomed and superfine brand, void of angularities 
and sucked of individuality, the tame cat of the drawing- 
room or the insipid exquisite of the Row This*' type did 
not amuse him Hut suiely gentlemen of all sorts and conditions 
walk through his pages so vaued art they that whatever inter¬ 
pretation Vine chooses to give to the sunn what clastic and indefinite 
term, " gentkman,’ one oi the othir ol the spec miens he presents, 
can be madt to fit in with the definition If the type taken be 
the polished cynic of the C he stci field blind, the kind of gentle¬ 
man represented by the French nobles-* be foie the Revolution,' 
we have Sir John (lustu, and of the mote tugged or country* 
bred type of the same period his enemy llaredale Hien there ar§ 
the courtly if limited Su I cy« estei Dtdlotk, and, for all his pom¬ 
posity and narrow outlook, yet as icprcsuiting one type of gentle- 
man mercantile life evolves, Dombey To tin si we may add* 
Twemlow, Cousin Iccnix, David (oppcrficld St«< rforth, Kugene 
Wraybum Dr Stiong Loid Verisoft the Hi u//lew its, Pickwick, 
Tulkmghomt and Nicholas NVkelby, all of whom would bn 
received in any society and none of whom did more ridiculous , 
things than dear old Colonel New come who is dways held up; 
as the type and exemplar of the genus, gentle nun , while to ttty 
mind most of these Dicken-. 1 chaiaiters come nearer to the idea! 
of that loosclv dchnecl class than docs lhackcray's Major 
Pendcnms The Krummagcm in that beau ideal is revealed on 
our very hist introduction to him as h< sits at his breakfast, 
opening his letter-* leisureh and detnmining his answers 


to his numerous inv itations on purely snobbish grounds ; revelling, 
in an underbred way too, in that hia fellow clubman, dowry,** 


seated opposite to him, is the silent and, as he hopes envious ■ 
witness of these cv idc*nces of his social pre-c mmencc • 

George Meredith who, on certain broad grounds, was CQUplraS 
with Thomas Hardy just now, as I shall presently on other g?°tJ$4jK 
% couple Charles Dickens, cxcuiscd his right of choice in cbod^^p 
as his characters men and women “ m the world,” to 
common phrase Person^ of birth and culture fill hig^p& pf p 
though Rhoda Fleming offers the exception, and a 
are introduced most effectively as useful foils now filidluXK*** 


t 
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Old Gammon, for instance, who had never been to London, but 
had " no opinion of it," and Andrew Hedger, in Diana 
of the Crossways who boasted he could "eat hog for a solid 
hour." Thomas Hardy, on the other hand, larely enough departs 
.from the lowly social plane he has chosen for his operation , peers 
and prelates and professional men, generally more or le'&s d6class6 
specimens of their order, obtrude themselves occasionally, but his 
men and women arc* almost exclusively diawn from the lower or 
lower middle classes, peasants artisans and small tradesmen; 
lie rarely enteis the social edilice on a loftie'i store*y than that 
occupied by the now almost extinet class of yeomanry, the class 
to which Darned Defoe’s giandfathcr Inlomcd Ihat had he 
ehosen lie could ha\c pitched his drum and his characters on 
to a higher social plane, without loss m tiuthfulness of descnption, 
(vraisemblance), is proud bv Ins (*ioitf> of Noble Dames, 
which is certainly bv no means the least simesHul of his works, 
and by certain phases m sivu.il t«f his stones —The Well- 
Beloved for inst.mc e 

* It is, howvvei, in his maivcliouslv faithful delinea¬ 
tion of rural Jmgkincl, and t«pcriall\ of those southern 
countries, forme lly eonipiisim, tlu kingdom ol the West Saxons, 
or Wessex, that flaid\'s ion.most claim to rank as the premier 
novelist of the past half e entm v In s \smiu dlv Hardy s devotion 
to the counti> of lus birth is not misplaced Dorset, Wessex 
speaking gemr illy, has a< tuallv .dl the wmidrems chaim, lomantic 
and pictuus(|iu with which tlu inwohM lies in\tsteel it He has 
646X1 and felt this < harm , In* has distillc d its beautv m the crucible 
,<if his tfain and biought it foith a clear crystal for all to see and 
ttydlfiire. Neve'i thcless, his enthusiasm ouasionally cames him 
away> and his descnption of certain actual places gives colour to 
the assertion that we take' fiom natuie just what we bring to it 
Many of his descriptions of villages heaths the country-side 
generally,* are tiuthful in the literal sense' though, of course, 
Hardy's version of the truth is that of the' poet and not that of 
the land surveyor Oxfoid m Jude the Obscure is described 
laterally and objectively, despite the fact the descnption is infused 
with intense personality On the other hand, the picture of 
^Dorchester is so essentially subjective, that anyone visiting the 
town—I speak of the town pioper, not its surroundings, which ate 
j^feribed with a much nearer approach to verisimilitude—afte f 
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readme Hardy’s description, is certain, 1 liaftll to to 
disappointed, for in sober truth the town itself, being 

* modern, is quite commonplace as English towns go. But' Hardy 
cannot properly be blamed for this, lie is under no obligation 
to describe literally any place which may fire his imagination; 
He is at liberty, too, to make two phu es into one. ltL is no 

of his if curious folk persist in actualizing his localities. ; y 
As a humorist, Hardy is no loss great than as a humanist. 'Hfik 
humour is simply inimitable ; whole nae.es of his books,brings 
with dialogue which for freshness and directness, for absof^h 
fidelity to fact, cannot be surpassed and perhaps cannot 
equalled in English literature. The Fr«m h masters of fkrion||f' ! ' 
sometimes excel Hardy in subtlety and finesse ; in their ca 
to create actuality by suggestion rather than elaboration; 
what is gained in sheer literary art, in general effort so to speaJ|| 
is lost in practical completeness. For li.irdy penetrates into 
very heart of the Wessex kind ; witli startling fidelity to the factjj& 
he makes his peasants and small town-folk absolutely^ living 
beings in his pages; they think and -peak. tin y live and die just ^ 
they think and speak, live and die i:i actuality. That slight 
element of exaggeration which has be*-n claimed not only. 
.permissible artistic indulgence, but as a mrc-sary one,'c$ft 
Scarcely be said to exist in Hardy’s < av\ sin*v his ai t so eficcjtuall^ 
conceals art that anyone who has made a c.neful M udy of the typ|t|t 
depicted at first hand, and the present writer may justly lay elami 
to have done this, recognises living being- in all his characters' 
his village idiots so-called, who arc often not idiots at $1 
to those who care to penetrate the shell encrust mg # 7 th£nt; 
his shepherds, publicans, cowherd*, t hatchers, del vers, shearers! 
smugglers, ditchers ; his tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailor^ 
apothecaries, plough-boys and thieves. The value of.^ 
wonderful gallery of portraits lies not only in the fact that tlii* 

■ ‘ the influence of cockney methods -of so-called education, dfc 
half-penny press, the socialistic lecturer, the gramophone^. 

* picture palace and other self-styled elevating agencies, 

> day and generation, these primitive and highly individujf| ; 
lyare being crushed rapidly out of existence, since 

Juggernaut of vaunted progress is reducing them t<Jy 
flattened out humanity ; but also in the fact that 
afid women in the raw, so to speak. Hardy is ab 
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a scries of characters possessing far more diversity, interest, and 
stimulus, than could possibly belong to a series taken 'from a 
. higher social milieu, where the observance of convention and the 
tyranny of custom tend to obliterate the strange differences 
"'twixt Twcddledum and Twoddlodee.” Hardy’s novels thus 
preserve for us for all time vivid pictures of rapidly-vanishing 
types and with t hem many ancie nt t ustoms and certain physical 
conformations whnli are suflenmr obliteration in these quickly 
moving tunes. 

There is, again, anothei human quality m which pre-eminence 
may be (burned for Ilaidv’s work. It is a stereotyped common¬ 
place to sa) that no man icalh understands woman or can fathom* 
the depths ol woman’s nature . that she is an enigma to him, 
an unrau Ihd sphinx, and that tin mote he imagines ho has solved 
the riddle, tin* fmthci he is awa\ limn its a< tual solution The 
point cannot bi luhouiid now though suite the study of w'oman is 
the most piofonndlv ujttiestmg .-ndiMgent of .ill man’s sublunary 
studies or enquiries tor suirlv woman is the supreme problem 
of man, it is strums that his si*aith altei light m this direction 
should piove sni \ lt si\o .is to m.tkt'his lx st effoits fruitless. It may 
be asserted tli.it no woman would depait so umesorvedly from the 
duty she o\\c\s to hc’iM'lf as tt> ie\ea! tlu>st hidden secrets of 
characteM and spnngs of motm whit h baflic man’s investigation.* 
This may be the triu explanation ol the undoubted fact that so far 
as the inne man t ..n judge no lictional oi other work by a female 
‘Writer ap] mis to show such an inseeing knowledge of woman, such 
understanding of 1 ci stiength and hei weakness as Hardy’s 
v 4 Hcpositibns tc\tal Seriously, I doubt whether this will not be 
admitted bv most candid women ciitns The pages* of w'omen 
writers, with the exception of Jane Austen and with the possible 
exception of (iioigt Khot and Charlotte Ihontc, may be searched 
in wain, I think, to find the equals as faithful studies of Hardy's 
w'omen, o*r of Meredith’s for the matter ot that Woman is as 
much to the ioie in Hardx’s new ci" as she was in the plays of 
Euripides, and his method of treatment has somewhat the same 
quality, for wiiile he becomes Iut spokesman as to certain injusti- 
/.ces and inequalities, he is no less frank in regard to her weak¬ 
nesses. It must be borne in mind, however, that Hardy, so far as 
, humanity is concerned—in dealing with man as well as woman— 
L4s po idealist; he is the sternest of realists : here is another point of 
*4 * , »• 
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resemblance with Euripides, the first true realist among Greek 
dramatists. 

Hardy resenes his idealism foi the treatment of nature. 
He has been blamed severch foi his uncompromising attitude to¬ 
ward humanity, but although it may be allowed that m Jude 
the Obscure he has pushed his methods too fai, and made 
the result of his dissev tion resemble too nun h the aspect of a sur¬ 
geon's lcctuie room, it eannot be denied that the opposite method 
of the unreahsts, should the tirm be p< inn tied, when* by human 
being* arc represented as little kss thin an hangels, has had its 
dangers and di aw backs, foi it has mtroduud the note of discon* 
tent into mam \ home the comparison si l up betwu n individuals 
as poitrayed m the pigis oj suih tutionist. mil the being* of 
every-day life has pio\editM It in un*i ttling md idisniptive factor. 
Certainly Haidv docs not dial with tin high< i t\p< s of humanity, 
male 01 female,though hi give s us subliimtii s oi < asmn illy, Jocelyn 
in The Well-Beloved toi instant i 1 In hi ion mm ot woman 
ha* no plat* in hi- pajis it \u e\upt (»abiicl Oik in l ar from 
/he Maddtn (rou.d Ivin tin axiiagi good worn in is almost 
absent in hi- novils His t ha i actus appi u to tin giiater dis¬ 
advantage -me# In insatiably plans them m situations and 
surrounds tie m with < m umsi mics, whuh wh n tin y foster tlie 
weak and I»a*4 1 1< uu nts of tin 11 natuu , pi m tin m in sin h fierce 
contact witl temptation that l.u king .e- tin} un riably do, the 
safeguards of niuion no mtans of isi.ijk is lift open to them. 
His ambiti * r> has bci n to paint tin fi uit> of human beings, their 
\ery urtui" tin touch of artistrv, wh.it has bun called divine 
discontent, whi< h rcd< c ms them from tin c cunmonplatc,contribute* 
to then undoing 


To leluin to his woimn It must be understood mainly 
that Haidy has no plan* in hi* s<hum for the id$af 
heroine E\en less, as l have said, is siaiuly an exception, fwf 
has very little plait foi the kind of women th* i\* lage uppercl4&$ 
man ha* to do with m the (ouise of hi- lift w >nun who haVdj 
been carctully nurtmed and have learned to bung their HWp 
into accord with high and pure ideals uid to suppress ftajgf 
wayward tendencies which human natur b ing what it is, daximj 
be ehmmatcd absolutely by religion and education, though t&eftj 
can be and are held thereby m subjection Hardy I 

men and women m the bold rough way , and that he 
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often depicted woman in her weakness than in her strength has 
nothing to do with the mam fact that he has given the fie to the 
hoary fallacy that man cannot unclt rstand woman's nature while 
no wntci shows mou' sympathy foi « ut tin f< mininc weaknesses or 
► is more jeady to condom them th m he 1* *icnthotic.ally may be 
noted as an instant* of this juth< i s iusomg-iv an episode m 
Under the (,uuuu<>od tree It is m tingmi, to Fancy's 
Jovu why sht, whose t ntn< h* nt hi IkIrms himselt 10 possess 
should have Is < n so « agu to lit i s lit* n In i puson 1 charms to the 
nt mo >t on an ottasion not onl\ whin 1» j t ilortc, would be* 
absent, but miI.uii of his louuti • ivuls \\t i kl be in evidence* 
Many anotliu mah has bu n smulaily *« wild* ml but such 
malts an without tspuinu is |)k k l>iutv w s Thomas 
Hardy is not so siuijud In an\ i si u{ PI no\ilists, llardv 
makes his wointn Pish md blood i di tint t revolt against 
<arlici Vutonan iniiMiitions m n tion 

In at< uniphslun^ tin mm <1 hi-. pupp llud\ commonly 
makes flu* worn ms \ mit\ mil tin mails j i-^ion th* principal 
factors in then* tMidoiiR tho’tji '»* thus not tl iou*se, adheit 

strictly to this juotidui* un dm wojil »mn to those 

subsidiaiy wt.ikinss s md dtt.mlts vlmli ut urntributoiy 
factors in thru down! ill lh.it m tin nam llaidvs (inception 
of the motm tom* oJ tia tl\ domstic i i j • i^oiial tugedy that 
i is to say—is tin tnu oin cannot I tlunk Ik uoush disputed 
We now mini to this novih-ts mal mdto my jmnd 
liighest, (laiin to distn turn I It he* »s wi have seen, 
£e-created %o to *pc,ik, K «. Kingdom ol Wtss<\ »nd peopled 
it with* a Inc jKipiil it ion , f»i no mou i*al i sentient 

people thm tlu pii pit of Huidys n>uK ut to be found 

in the page* »t > turn Hut lu hts don moie than this He 
has instilled tin hnnth of hit into tlu t umtiy side itself, he 
has extracted the vci\ spit it fiom nitun and has made us feel 
what he himself has ft It the genius of tin j 1 ici s he depicts, their 
spiritual significante then mduilhm bt aat\ md mystery, 
majesty and pathos dignity and b ia(c A ^i cat deal has been said 
and written about the modern spmt of natuie-woiship—modern 
so-called—for we can trice the gciusis ot this worship through 
the fiteratuie of ancient people*, and m oui own literature it 
«Jias grown throughout the centimes culminating in Wordsworth 
■W*d $£eat$ and above all m Shelley, Tennyson and Stevenson. 
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During the Victorian era this worship made healthy growth in the 
pages of fiction Stott. as an actual ilesrribcr of scenery was 
unapproachable but that then* was something of the tataloguet 
about his dost upturns <unnot In dilut'd It was reserved for 
Dickens to c\tia« t fiom tin matmal asju» t of natural scenes the 
spirituality whic h belongs to tlu m 01 it on« pit ft rs to regard the 
mental prut ess as subjot tut latlm than objttti\e, let it be said 
Dickens was the lust pi oni wntti to mtiisi spuitualitv into those'' 
scenes—tht lust to do so hihituallv that is to sav Dickens Was 
actually the tatlu i of unprt ssionism in landsiapt tlesi upturn m the, 
literary wnst tht iouiunuti ot Whist lit tin «ontemporary 
(oiot • ^ 

It is iMii.uk ihh In »\ Itw tvtn aiaou s Dm kt ns’ admirers, 
iccognisc in linn (lit most < onsiiium ttt paiutn of poeti&< 
landscape' m\ aids 1 mjisli lituafim t mild boa t htlim the advent ^ 
of Ihonu- H.utiv Iii'-taiuts might hi multiplud in siibstati"* 
tiation of this t laim tmt the disc upturn of tin m uslilands around 
Rochester in (*uut Imputations of I ond\*n undfi the 

influence of toe and mist in BUak Iloitu ni Dombtv’s 1 ail way 
journey aftt tin d< ith of hi- son may f>« »il* d Intense and 
intimate is tht note Dicktns stnkts, but Ihoinas Hardy JL 
think, proix- dtt pei still lit piojtc ts tin m r\ soul of man, so t<h 
speak into mar - tnwionment and in the powt r to spmtualiso 
—the woid i-- u-ed foi want of a bcttci—the sembl.mcc of things 
as seen aiound us, whetlur out in the opt n ot under cover, 
he has no equal This note is stiu<k‘in Uhdir the Greenwood 
Tree and grows more and mort vi\ul and intense until The 
Return of Hu Xativc is reached Ih« owning scenes pf 
Under the Grcevuood Tree may bt (ompared with the- 
opening scenes of Dickens' Barnaby Radge Intense^ 
'* snugness," if the term may be used, t hatattenst s the descrip-/ 
tions of both writers Dickens makes us set and know the; 
old cronies assembled at the Maypole Inn and Hardy does 
much bjr the thoirfcters forgathered at tlu tranter’s, and 
tupmsfolk of (asterbndge grouped tog* the i at the “ 


* I Dtu 1 pat on record here that it was my brother, C. Lion Little. % 
«MOt member of the Dickens Fellowship who first gr, tjK. 1 and Sht fi 
of Dickon- as above stated. Having devoted hi* life and genius W 
Motion of the poetry of landscape and the drama of pastoral life, it was 
fit ting that he should become the champion of Dickens' claims in thfyi 
JAhmlsetniMt," The Scenery of Dickens " he has triumphantly done «®.‘, 
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Manners/’ individual men one and all What could be more 
alive, too, than the description of the gallery of Mellstock Church, 
which "looked down and kn* w the habits of the nave to its 
remote st pcculiaiity and had an extensive sto<h of exclusive in¬ 
formation about it , whilst the navi knew nothing of the gallery 
people, as galluy peoph, bejond then loud-sounding mimims 
and (best notts •>’ The chwactu-skctilling m Under the 
Greenwood Tm is not fir inhiioi to that m latu volumes, 
but the landscape descupturn has not yet ucquind to the full the 
intensely spiritual note which Mibs» qu* nt volume- disclose, 
notably ptihaps I ai from tin Madding (ro.id md The 
Return of the Native In the wealth of maiuial to prove this 
assertion it is difficult to make stU< non, but to establish it a few 
quotations will suffice 

“ The month of Much uuiwd and tin h itli d-gd i Heath, 
that is to sa\ In which the mtlior mnials that w mdtrful stretch 
of mooilaml btlwun Win ham uid Douhcsluj showed its first 
faint signs of iwiktinnc horn uintu tianu llu i\v *k nmg was 
almost him* in its st» iltlunis- I lu pool outsid* tfu bank by 
Eustacla’s dwelling which -emu d i-> dead md *1 sol etc e* ever to an 
observer who moved md mid* noises m his obsrnation would 
gradually disc Vo i staUofue.it animation win n sile ntl> watched 
awhile \ timid u.im d world lnd conn to hto tm the season 
Little tadpohs and efts In gin to bubble up through the water, and 
to rate along b* ncath Jt , toads mad* noises hk* \«ry young ducks, 
and advanced to tin maigm m twos and threts, ouihcad bumble 
bees fltvv lutlui md tlntlui m the thickening light , then drone 
earning* and ^omg like tht sound of a gong ’ 

Again, dtseiibm* Lgdon I hath at a latu season when Clym 
Yeobright sinks uluf m fuizc cutting lrom the gnawing pam 
within caused by the loss of Ins wile’s love, his mother’s estrange¬ 
ment and his ovn paitial blindness — 

‘‘ His daily hie was of a curious microscopic sort, his whale 
nSfld being limited to n cncuit of a few fut from his person. His 
familiars were ertepmg and winged things, and they seemed to 
enrol him in then band Bees hummed around his ears with gm 
intimate air, and tugged at the heath and furze-dowers at his tide 
. in such numbers as to weigh them down to the sod. The strange 
• * amber-coloured butterflies which Egdon produced, and which wore 
g-aever seen elsewhere, quivered m the breath of his bps, alighted upon 
bowed back and sported with the glittering point of bis hook as 
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lie flourished it up and down. Tribes” of emerald-green grass¬ 
hoppers leaped over his feet, falling awkwardly on their backs^ieads 
or hips, like unskilful acrobats, as chance might rule ; or engaged^ 
themselves in noisy flirtations under the fern ponds with silertt oht*' 
of homely hue. Huge flies, ignorant of larders and wire-netting atad' 
quite in a savage state, buzzed about him without knowing thathe 
was a man. In and out of the fern-brakes snakes glided in': their;, 
most brilliant blue and yellow guise, it being the season immediately^ 
following the shedding of their old skins, when their colours, 
brightest. Litters of young rabbits came out from their forms 
sun themselves upon hillocks, the hot beams blazing through 
. delicate tissue of each thin-fleshed ear. and tiring it to bloodrjt^ 
transparency in which the veins could be seen.” . 

What prose-writing could e.vel this ! There is hardly a writhi^ 
who could equal it ; Ric hard Jeffries sometimes comes near to lts|| 
so at his best docs Eden Philipots. But Hardy *-ompels you 
see and feel the magic panorama of nature, *'»nstrains you to ffirill 
that it is good to be alive ; while in his dealings with the tragedy^ 
of man's earthly pilgrimage he forces one to the thought that Mr-'; 
were better never to have been born. ; ' s 

Here is another picture of Egdon Heath, the heath so beloved? 
of Hardy :— '-4 

“ In the evening Clym set out on his journey. Although 
heat of summer was yet intense the days had considerably shortened^' 
and before he had advanced a mile on his way all the heatR 
purples; browns and greens had merged in a uniform dress without, 
airiness or gradation and broken only by touches of white where the, 
little heaps of clean quartz sand showed the entrance to a rabbit*' 
burrow, or where the white flints of a footpath lay like a thread 
over the slopes. In almost everyone of the isolated and stunted; 
thorns, which grew here arid there, a night-hawk revealed his*' 
presence by whirring like the clack of a mill as long as he could hoty|j 
his breath, then stopping, flapping his wings, whirring round tl 
bush, alighting, and after a silent interval of listening, beginning,! 
whirr again. At each brushing of Clym's feet, white miliar, moj 
flew into the air just high enough to catch upon their dusty wii 
the mellowed light from the west, which now shone across;, 
depressions and levels of the ground without falling thereon tor J| 

* "them up" - 

„ ■ (To be Continued.) . ' / 

' ' JAMES STANLEY 

Eneland. 
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I I may 1 a, ptiha| -t t.wl\ viid llull ol all tin gnat men of 
India of tin last ccutuix no one desiives to be known so 
much ami no urn is known littU a* Ktshub ( hundei Sen He 
may be tailed the most dynamical pet tonality of Ins i enturv, and 
was one ol tin gn.itcst Itaelus of men that India has seen m 
modern turn- Norn could uispiu sueh perfeit confidence in the 
minds of all In'* follow ei'* ncl get them to do such things as 
they did in spite ol piisiunions ]t is, indeed, a great pity 
that so few of our educated men take anv trouble to know this 
wonderful man who lived in times so tlose to them and who 
was the first mspiici of -onic of the griaUst movements that 
ftie woiking in these da\' for the ieg< nc ration of this noble 
land, and thi- moo t«» lx legutted tspcuaUv when there is 
Such a beautiful and t funning biogtaph\ of him, written in 
Engli'h b\ the life Mi Piotop thundei Moozomdai 

Koliub < hunde't ben was pnmauk and pic-eminently a 
religious trachu All lus mstinets were idigious, his feel¬ 
ings and passions won* essentially idigious and religion 
pervaded ail that lu did and said. Fioni the day that he # resigned 
his Government smio, when very young to the last day of his 
life, he woiked incessantly foi the cause ol religion which he had 
'taken m.hand It was he who spiead the cause of the Brahmo 
Samaj all ovei the country. Before he joined the Brahmo Samaj 
it was only a local affau of Calcutta There were a few Samajes, 
perhaps hardly ten, all over Bengal before his time. On his 
joining it‘he took to pleaching the new' religion, and the Brahmo 
Samajes and the Prarthana Samajes multiplied into hundreds 
^11 over this vast continent Numbers of young men joined 
ifSeshub and put into pi art it e the new' principles of social and 
reform which thur leader held before them. It was so 
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in Gujarat, in the Deccan, in Punjab, and in Sind, in (act all 
over the country. Tin* inspiration and the initiative came from 
Bengal, where many young men gave up their worldly avocations 
and devoted themselves wholly to the mission-world of the 
Bralimo Religion. The first all-India movement of any great im¬ 
portance was the one which was founded by Keslnib under the 
name of Bharatvarshiya Bralimo Samaj. Its object was to bring 
the whole ol India tinder one religion* banner and tints to ]>uild a 
substantial great Indian nation. The best men of India, tile 
choicest -spirits, the fust fruits of the various I’niversities of India 
gathered together inulet thin banner, and the country was,, 
inundated by them with an activity that left no phase of life' 
undeveloped. Educational. politic al, social and religious institu¬ 
tions .'i\.-e everywhere. It was the dawn of a new era. 

It i-, indeed, very Mgnifirant that tributes aie being paid to 
him in tb.oe day*' from lands faroflaud horn such thinkers as tfre. 
Rev. J. 'f Sunderland of America. It is, indeed, a great pity that 
the countivnien of Ke*hub Thunder Sen have not done him the 
ju*ti* t* he deM-rvo. The late Prof. Max Muller, who knew India 
very inlimat»*Jy, said ofliim that he was the greatest son of India. 
The late Mi*-. Cnbbc, one of the greatest women of England in the 
last centuiy. >poke of him as the most devout, man that she had 
seen ; nay. she even compared him to grout religious teachers 
like Buddha and St. Patrick. Dr. Maitiinau, one of the 
greatest philosophers and preachers of modern times, spoke of 
him as a *ort of *ccond John, the beloved disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Even the most orthodox Christian divines and missionaries felt 
the force of Jveshub's devout character and trusted his sincerity 
almost absolutely. When he went to England at tin; early age of 
thirty-two, he created a profound impression and captured 
the English nation with hi* marvellous eloquence. Even Queen- 


Victoria honoured him with a personal interview, and it may truly 
be said, without any exaggeration, that few men from {he East 
were so much honoured in England. Kcshub's fame spread even 
to America, and the latest of the tributes paid to him by the. 
Americans is the one which appeared^ omc time back in one of; 
the numbers of the Modern Review. . ^ 

One of the greatest contributions of Kcshub towards' religi¬ 
ous thought and life is the " ideal of the Harmony of Religions^ 
Nowhere before was this harmony of religions recognized in theWay 
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in which Kcshub recognized it and raised it to the level of a religi- 
.. pus doctrine of his church. 1 he modern study of the science of Com¬ 
parative Kelt;.-ion found an ardent devotee in the great and broad- 
\ minded Raja Kam Moh.m Roy, who, with a wonderful catholicity 
of mind, read ,iii<1 studied I lie important religions of the world, 
chiefly ( hrisli.imtv. Mohana-dankm and Hinduism : and rightly 
was lie (ailed by Ihe liberal Mudim- a “ Moulvi,” by the liberal 
Christians a “ Chii-ti.m Father," and by the Hindus of liberal 
views a gre.it liarjni like Shankarm harva. He saw that there 
was but one Truth mmmon to all the lt-lk'ion-* «H the world, but 
lie believed that tin* various peoples. should keep to their own 
individual religions, and that is why h* founded the {Srahmo 
Samaj on a purely Hindu ba>iv t It m.iv b.* said that his 
conception ol the I'nily ol Religion < was « nj It ss philosophic, 
whereas with Kesliub it was iss, ntialh o luioiis. What was a 
theoretical idea breaiin- a religious and spiritual ideal, and 
this was distantly a peat adv.uin upon the woik of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy It w.i* Keshuh who pro< burned to the 
world that all the \arums religious «>1 the world together 
constituted one I’niveis.i] Religion, th.it they were all parts o! 
one whole, and that in older to de\il>p oneself spiritually 
one must be a dis< iple of all oi tlnm. The ideal man, 
accoidiilg to Keslmb s idea of him, was one who < oiild say that he 
was eijually a Hindu. Moluunedan, Christian and a Buddhist. 
Hene*'fovw.ml the days of separation m religion were over. In 
no chinch of the world is often d that honour and n verence to 
all the great men and Prophets of the woild, irrespectively of 
, caste,'nationality ot creed, that is given to them in the Church 
of the New l)is|vnsatiou, whose bust and ton-most* Apostle was 
Kcshub. Not only high leveience is otn n din these Saints, but even 
personal relationship is formed with tin -e godly and god-like men. 
Religion has been given by Kesluib a truly universal basis and 
henceforward the woild will ngard all tin l’rophcts-—Christ, 
Buddha, Moses, Nanak, Socr.itis. Zomasti r, Confucius and 
Krishna, as but members of one brotherhood, bill now the world 
regarded these as competitors who were curb others' rivals 
in the business of preaching (iod’s Word, now they form but one 
company, one family. The same is the case with regard to the 
various Scriptures of the world. Very early in life, before this 
ideal of the Harmony of Religions w as fully attained, Kcshub got a 
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Theistic text-book prepared for the use of the Bharatvarshiya 
Brahmo Samnj, in which were found religious texts from alt 
. the Scriptures of the world, hater on the ideal was attained 
that all the Scriptures were one Seripture. that they all together 
made one Book. 

Again, it is only a .--penalty of Keshuh's Church that 
there is an equal and a full revert-nee fur these various Scrip¬ 
tures in the minds of the mi mheis of that Church. They 
study devouilv all nf them, without the IraM piejudicc for any of- 
them and with a perfectly open mind, tc» je.-eive tin* spiritual help 
that cadi has to "her. Monovei, under the inilueiuv of this great 
harmonizing impulse, quite a new literature has sprung up in.. 
Keshuh’s Chureh. in whieli are to be tnnml classical works on, 

% 

Hinduism. Chri-uianity, ete. Mr. Ihotop < hunder Moozomdar.y 
wilt) was rut rustl’d hv Keshub thunder Sen with tin* work <f& 
studying the ( luistian religion. Iras produced in Knglish a book>i 
('.ilh’d the Oriri'i".! Ci'iisl, a hook which is applet iated b$;' 
liberal Oiri-tian- and has been translated ini«• <ii*rm:tn. Mr.,-,' 
tiovind Koy. a mi>-ionuiv of Keshuh's t hyr< li, was given* 
the task of -tndving Hinduism, and In* has written, after years 
of hard labour, -mmc Sanskrit works of great impoitaiiec railed^ 
Siinninraytt 'lit a and Vcifitnf Siting nr ay it. Another mis-?: 

sionruy oi ilic >ame Churdi has tunslated a huge number of 
works jw n.lining to the Moslem faith and the lives ot Moslem: 
saints and has tlnis enriched Bengali l.iti rat nre. Another 
inis compo-ed some of the most bea 1 ! it til hymns, mostly extempore - y 
to suit the -< liil-.st in ing devotions and ’prayer.-. of Keshub. The : 
inspirer of .*11 tin-si manifold catholic admiics was <Kcshub. 
Keshub hiifi-iif was not a writer and then* is verv little that he 1 ’ 
lias left in tin- -hap*.* of rarefully wiitten books. However, nuieh of ... 
what lie spoke has been reported and it fills volume*- and volumes??, 
of printed matbr. Some of it is in Knglisb. whil-- mil'll of it is m y ; 
Bengali. Of his Kngli-h works, hi- Lerlnrcs in India, some^f 
fourteen lectures delivered in tin* Town Hall of < rihiitta, contains'#; 
all his doctrines and Hr-v are indeed a marvel of in--pi red e!oqueu<^i& 
Let any one but read these lectures carefully and he will find' 
sort of a man Keshub was. and he cannot but be iute 
impressed and influenced by them. Indeed, Keshub Wa# 
great orator, one of the greatest India has , prod 
and he is at his * best in these lectures delivered 
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to thousands of people who literally hang on his lips.. Of 
' his Bengali works there are some thirteen volumes of Prayers 
and an equal number of Sermons, and it is in these extempore 
■ daily prayers that Kesliub’s inmost soul i.- laid bare to us. 1 have 
. read some of these prayers, and have found them to be some 
of the most hi.mtilul tilings that man has ever said. As his bio¬ 
grapher lias said: “they are the outpourings of his whole heart 
into tin bosom of the Infinite.” these are prayers offered by 
; him in his daily fit votions. from v. hi> h Keslmb drew generally all 
lus inspiration. Hu y have a be\vit< hill” beauty, a spontaneity 
ami high spirituality rarely to be encountered in the religious 
literatuie of the nimUt mh n ritury In them y<m find a wonder¬ 
fully simeie man talking fair t«> laee with ti«*d in a manner that 
was free from all tonvention. Indeed, ihc>t matchless prayers 
deserve to be translated into the ■ liiel laiuuiagv> of the world. 

Anf>thei ideal lor which Keshub stood all his life, and which 


was intimately connected with hi- iuta! oi the Harmony of 
Religions, was the harmony of laist and West. Essentially an 
Eastern, lie spoke in his latter day- more as a representative 
of the whole of Asia than of India, as cm be seen from his last 
Town Hall lecture, given in his failing health, which was styled 
“ Asia’s message to Europe.” Ilis fir-.t lecture given in that place, 
some twenty years betoie he gave the hist, was styled “Jesus 
Christ, Europe and Asia.” lie believed the task of uniting the 
two lipnies. Eastern and Western, of his Bather, which have 
been disunited so long and between which then 4 exists a sor| 
‘^Of perpetual antagonism, to be a mission that he had from 
^Heaved, am! lie always appealed to both Asiatics and 
'|£ftr$pcans generally, and Englishmen and Indians specially, to 
’approach each other with love, respect and reverence. The Rev. 
Sunderland is quite right when he savs ; “ Few men of Asiatic 
birth, have been more appreciative of Europe or more ready to 
^receive ller rich contributions to civilization. But this did not 


make, him ashanud of Asia, or forgetful of her great place 
in history, or neglectful of her claims upon him as her son.” He 
: again says ; " 1 always admired his loyalty to his own land,—• 

. India,—his deep love for her. his profound faith in her future, 1 
c* intellectual, religious and political, and his firm conviction that 
l.jilthe sun of her greatness had in any sense set, it would rise again 
ywith not less than its ancient splendour.” * Indeed, Keshub was 
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intensely national, Indian, Hindu. That is why the saintly 
Paramhansa Ramkrishna looked upon him as a modern Janak. He 
had a vision, and he could see that in order to find Keshub’s like ' 
one had to go to the ancient days of India when that great Philoso¬ 
pher-King, who has been universally looked upon as an Ideal Man 
by all the Hindus, ruled. It is indeed very strange that some people 
should think that Keshub's work was leading towards denation¬ 
alization. Let those who ehapge Kcshub with denationalisation! 
but look to the remarkable friendship that existed between theses 
two, one a worshipper of idols, unlettered, without recognition or 
following (for be it remembered that it was Kesbub who first 
made the Hindus conscious of the existence amidst them of the? 

• v ■> ,r ' 

saintly Paramhansa Ramkrishna,) the other recognized- by* 
both the hemispheres as at least one of the greatest men of theif^ 
times. Paramhansa came to Keslmb one dav, without even suffi-'f 
cient dress, and after a little talk Keslmb saw into the genuine andM 
saintly character <.f the man before him and became his friend ever* 
afterwards. This could never have been so if Keslmb was not mostk 
truly and intensely national. Hut in him the antagonism betweerff 
the national and the foreign, the national and the universal, hajdj 
entirely died nut. and Kcshub was primarily and essentially loytifr- 
■ to all that was good, i.c., of (iod, anywhere in the world, whether* 
in Asia or Kurope. and he prized all that was Indian and Hindu* 
only so far as it was of (iod. His nation, his home, his clement,;, 
these were primarily the True, the Ciood and the Beautiful— God,. 
Jesus Christ, Chaitanva, Buddha, etc. hi fart, lie was one of those 
who do notjbelong so much to this province or that eouritry, but, 
who belong to the world, who think in continents and hemispheres,'' 
who enlarge the mental horizon of whole nations so that there** 
remain no nations but one mankind. Perhaps no other man in| 
modern limes lias shown that large, < on l inen tal oonseiousnfe$fl| 
that Kcshub showed. He had an Asiatic cons* ioustfess, s 
as is growing now-a-days into the minds of all liberal-mini 
Mohamedans and Hindus. In the realm of religion, Asia M 
always stood for faith, inspiration and vision, whereas t: 
West has stood more for th*- systematic and scientific sidfe. 

. religion* and life. Kediub, indeed, had an esteem 
-contribution of the latter towards the religious dcvelopm 
■of humanity, but the leading ideas of his life and religion^ ' 
what Asia has contributed towards the civilization of 
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could not bul belitvc firmly that Asia was his mother-land, even 
: ;ynore than India, and heme he was most sincerely loyal to 
both. 

Anothci salt of Kesluib’s character was his activity as a 
social nloimci. 'I here is not the least doubt that he was the 

• greater and tix foremost soi ial icformir ol India. He fore he 
joined the Hrahmo Samaj, it was purely a society where the 

jpuemhers met Joi the purpose of worshipping (lod in an unidola-. 

Irons form. The piiests who tillered the worship were Hrahmins, 

and most ot the members had no idea ol thriving the principles 

of the Samaj into their home-hle. IT.ty Mink to the idolatrous 

ceremonies when maniagis m sluadhs wire t" he performed. 

Although they believed in the lnotheihood ».| man. they vyere 

Very far Irom putting inlo pradiic thi" prmcipli. They kept 

caste for all practical purpo.se>. and in mattu> of social 

reform then* was a \a>t divergence between belief and practice. 

It was Keslmb who put lile into the body ol the Hrahmo Samaj, 

which wa> then only .1 local institution, as could be seen from its 

name which was “ Calcutta Hrahmo Samaj.” After Keshub 

. joined, Mahuishi I)c\emlr.inath lagon dcpaiicd Irom the former 

practice of allowing the use of the Samaj alt-r only to a Hrahmin. 

' Keshub was the lust non-Hrahmin to jmadi from the Hrahmo 

.Samaj pulpit. Again. it w.i> through him that the fust inter- 

N marriages took place in the Samaj. So great was his eagerness to 

TpUt into practice the principles that he professed, that ultimately 

older p.ivtv. headed bv Maliarslu, had to throw him and his 
* ■ • * 0 
yj^imgor enthii'.sa>tic friends mu, lirst from the pulpit and then 

'from the Samaj. It wa> then that the All-India Hrahmo Samaj 

;.,was founded, and all over the country time passed a wave of 

' enthusiasm for religious and stn i.d n form. Keen the Arya Samaj 

* came much later on the field Swarni Dayan.md, who was a ' 
,’great admirer of Keshub Clmndra Sen. must have learnt many 
-a lesson, consciously and unconsciously, from the groat work that 

had been already done and wa> being done when the Arya Samaj 
.was founded. Caste has been one of the greatest of India’s ■ 
; banes; and no other indigenous movement has done so much to 
-^destroy this evil of caste as the Hrahmo Samaj, and .all the 
|$redit of removing caste in the Hrahmo Samaj belongs primarily 
Keshub Thunder Sen. He gave to India a wonderful moral 
^e^gy. wtucli has been the means of removing all the evihfepf the' 
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old order and establishing a new social order. It was always a 
cherished desire with him to found a perfect society on a new 
and reformed basis and for this puipost, there was established an 
Ashram <alltd Bhar.it Aslnam, in which many families lived 
togcthei for tin pui post ol mutual aid in spmtual piogrefs. 
Later on In and mo-t oi the tnissionam s ot the Bialimo Samaj 
had tin it housis tlose to i u h otln r so that they might bt* all one 
coinimimtv i< h jioush and souilh Kishub was the creator 
ot tin Bialimo u>mmunit\ wlmli lus In en oik of the greatest* 
a< hievt m< nis ol moial and spmtn it pouu in modun India. 
While most oi tin ollm sot i d nfoinnii hi\< tned to remove 
tin- < \ il md tint to it hum m this dilution and m that, 
m a pati ii-woih t ishioii h*t shub stood loi whole *uh icform ot 
man idn.ioush and it h< uallv itloimtd that wav, he was sure 
to it hum mk tally His soi nl it hum was » nhi< l\ dt pi ndent on „ 
rthgion tnd tint istyutly wli\ h< siiKttdtd mutating a new,* 
(onummitv lit nt\u wuit hn soual i< loim a•. sm h, it appealed 
to him onl\ mi in ns it i omudtd with his i< heion lit was very > 
< lufituis m intioduung nhums md h uul to tn*id w hue others’ 
tun 1 »-liI\ and In w is oppostd to tin wholtsdt mipoitation of 
Western < u-toms. mannus and institutions althom It none theto\ 
was wn» ulinmdth* W<sl in tliost times in wlmli it deserves* 
to b« lh di hk< (l Inti mamages although nom tmild be more 
against t ul\ muriagi He was against wnlow-iemariiagc in 
thosi* tas< s win ie tin widows uui ad\aimd in ytats He Wa$ 
against mdisuinunatt mttrnnn'hug ui malts and femdeS in 
imitation ot Lmopmn- and lit pit ft m d a diifutnt .sort of 
education hn ft malts fiom tint wlmli is tin ant tot th<? males. 
In ordei to gtt an insi dit into Keshub's ide is of sotial reform 
and lehgious lift one c innol do better th m lt>ok into his book 
called Mam Samhila wnttui m hi-* Ia*i diys, a book which! 
has been alii idv translated into inanv of thr Indian i 
vernaculars 

These art but a ftw phaMsof tin maiuilou tnd 
rharattu of this grtat son ot fndn whon t In Indians 
coming to know b\t and bve H« w.uom of thoa men who 
be called ** a hero '* m the tnn t stnst of th» ttrin, a hero 
Luther or Mahomet The Ktv Sundtrlmd might well call 
a true prophet after the type of the Old Testament p r o p het s / 
He might well say that no more impressive and inspiring religious 
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personality appeared m the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

M C PAREKH. 

Kami hi 


THE DAWN 

p 

'I lie Night has gone * hut no s» I< s S is tin will . 

I hi dust stiii not though now .» jmnr .11 
Sweeps 1 omul tin niosi|ui within tin utadi 1 

Wlu m t stai tli d 1 ili m i lln s tin i ill 1 1 pra\ci 
Sonorous loud uinii ldm • a*' 1 1 att, 

It ihallmu tin D.iwn with h»ft\ tin 1111s 
And sin^s that <u>d e nnoiful and 1u.1t 

lolattu d windows whin mindiiam th* 11 dn.nis 
l*i oi laims th.it pia\ii holii 1 thm ship 
I he pool and piMlul laud h\ thew i\ 

The wa\ oi toil flu lubmm 1 must kup 

Hut di ith im ms I’uadisi and sn the\ pia\ ,, 
Sightless (hi Mm//m who Ians 1 .1st 
Bathed m its „ol<h 11 li»ht tin pi no his n s, d 

And .is tlie tmtid Mom with io**\ sinili 
• % 

Shorn 011 tlu summit of tin mnuui. 

1 tumid and saw that nun In tin Nile 
• OI lladnaiis it has soim aides \it 
Ncai this ad spot 1 1 ndid In Moshm hands, 

Soldieis and statesnun, unis and dnldun too. 
Sleep peautulh though in an aliui land - 
For hne tlu Lmpm *s wink tluv had to do 
Whose monuments* biai w mU ot biavi intuit, 

O'er wliidi the blood-ied lcaxcs fall one by one. 
Crimson lnbisius, roses mnoient 

Pass liglitlv with tin shadows and the sun . 

But they lie still, wheu none ma\ piaise, 01 feast. 

Till Christ, then Sun, has n^en m the Ea«*t. 


\ IOLET dl MALORTXE 
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THE ONE WHO ( VME 1UCK 

<<W/L h.u* now sud tlit Prisultnt nn*li out tlu wholti 

VV mi ssit,i without h u of mist ik* iml li m only to 1 

rommunii iti i» to ill ot tin lliotluiliood 

II* looked uound tin tss* ml>l\ ot I » iinihs*\ null ftttd 
women m i ohm ntimnl i ostium—non* o| tin i uitinitns that 
nn^lit hiM btin <.\]>icl*d of tluin yt with soiiu thing tup 
moduli m tin 1 u look ol tlu iys m tli li lit told ot tlu lips 
Hit re was i look ot iwi on almost i\ i nunti n uu *, men 
uid worn* n dik* \idmtists i onu to hi ii this ton w ul<d-for 
answer from tin Ihjiu Tonis 

Iln rnsidint tlu old* st ot ail with tin \oim • st ms, held a 
his pi|* i In tor* him but spok< sonutmn in t« id ot u idmg 

I oi t mil longei tli mom i m i\ thos mist advanced 
among iw ln\t nought m tlu ti inn lit* m m \'*i to the Great 
Question Now it has i omr hiokm md nit* nupted at first* 
but at last Incoming distim t so tlnl wi h iu no doubts as to 
the genmntniss of th* ithssi^i Sunn thing is taken from whal 
may be calh d its lit* raiv vain* bi < .ms* of tin «iud< « nth-phrases 
into which th* nnssige is mitssiriK put md *»ur itmoiance ot 
the other woild s\mbohsni tint * mild mak* it iljsolut*lv Gear, 
Yet this is th* gist ol it ' said the Pnsjdcnt, ind unto two ol UU, 
advanced a little if onlv a little, lwvoiid i irth > otlnr son** and* 
daughters, som* ray of celestial uitelli <n<* iiiiv 1*' given^to^ 
appreciate it \sj 

" The souls impn»ontd in this plan* * ill foi Jn lp and scent $0* 
receive none Thc\ redi/* with sadin s^ sometimes with 
ness* that the dead cannot it turn to console us mth the ab$ofig$6$ 
knowledge of life to c om< That h is b* i n the world's Opinion 
lor long Fnends,” thi President s voi e grew clear and fifrn, 
"our fnends Beyond now tell us the truth There is no gulf 
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fixed between tlx living and tlx dead; eveiy soul when it quits 
this earth is givm tin < haiu< of ieturning to earth yes and even 
with a m u \ii iht\ that will u j).ui the ma< hine body if injured 
Bverv soul is 'iMiitlns ilinm «ind uriiid to.uupt it, but so 
splendid i-.iviu th.it om t«»st< of pm« spintuilit\, that however 
jmirhth* until m a m tilth it anil th it si ul i boost s to go forward. 
Bernoulli!' its own s< liishni s it \«t him its on foi so splendid is 
tin* Iluiallu tint l>v u'lMi ist th^ Imi-t i\M«nu on earth is 
like a d.ukins- imui tli in tint .m abmmn.uii n 

A nnu mui unit nmnd tin nmni 

** W’i ut lom-i to t niiili.n with tint la t l i t Wi h«l\e 
hi aid oi thusi wiio si i in thin both km ith I’n m have hit 

* for it a loatlun but ju t hm* du p tit it luiiim *m tin tksli is f 
no one .is vi t in tlx lit sh i m < .• in ih/i 1 In n i m thm N on the 
nuthpl'in with wl i« h to i (imp m tli.t |)i\im h\ hn t in « One’s 
dislike “I n i nt«im tin ihm >ml ilu-i mom wlinh siemeil 
liiithei dim iioi 1 1 >si w Ik n \ « w« n tlun hi Ion nn\ -billow vety 
lamtly the It i Im * ol thi In i «1 spun win a it s»« s ovi i itsshoujdei, 
as it v\eie, the Imimi limn wlmh it Insist ip« «1 Om nall/es it 
mote e.isih may In u hi n mu luinis that ol dl tin millions that 

* base quittul flu- « nth lunus, Idup piusts punits not one 
has e\n on pud tin iijd to uliiin notom 1 1 tlx thousands of 
liohh -ml that know in; this sunt hiu vowul to n him, have 
on, win n it i .urn to tin point ki pt that i nth in id« n solution 
Not to loinlmt tin biuiM'd to minimi tIn atluist nor to 
help tlu Milhnn w oi KI Ins this n it -audiii imi \it been 
ron.summ in d 

He jmisid ,md hnkid uoiuid linn w i- tlu'bmt blow' 
of ft man luu and tl«ii on wnn.ui iiot nut smiles I hen he 


piotveded : * Now \ >’ know tlu pnde tins w ultl tuls when 

a man gi\e> up his hti 1m ms biotin i lot agis tlu Great 
Be»ngs otdhi othu Wot Id wait d till tin first man should yield 
up his. life foi his (in nd I luu w is |o\ ulun the hitherto brute 
* woitd took this meat sup m nioi.il i\olution Now another stage 
is waited foi the sta^i wIn u tlu liml soul will \oluntarily not 


P 


uit the eaith, but letum to it, letuin as it were to perdition— 
t> by contiaM that caithly hie will sun to it 

“That tins second stagi is neailv mine, the threat Forces are 


, now tonvitued. In otlwi paits of this earth some have trained 
/ OiemMilvts f<n the great effort, but »o iar there lias been no success. 
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" Yet the otlu r World wait‘d It waits, as years ago it waited 
tor man, vlnn still Iona of atm, to do a kindness to his fellow- 
man It waits as it long waited lot its maitvrs of tcligton and love 
and humamt\ who huihd tiuneilM*' to d» ilh ioi the advantage 
of otheis s, jt waits toi tin in w In ro who will tlmg himself 
back to lift to do „ooil to otluis 

•* I)o \ oil know wh.it tin ti ailt ol sui h humsm would be? 
As tin ik w inntM u tumid tisMilunt n\ lift i w .1 \e of harmony 
and p<.au would p« t\ i<h tin mmuphti \<m would see it ill 
the tan sul paw is h\ in tin tint old lou- would he teioncilcd, 
the\ km w 11 t wh\ Vi th uunulis and tlun tin houts passed, 
the 1 U 1 1 would hi im n. 1 ad II would hi 1 ^ 1 < li nun 1 ot grace, 
heiw 111 tin otlni w 01 Id and oiiis all nidestiid dispute might 
lit'.. 1 wu hi lvutul 11111 i< It po'-sihl\ 1111 ht «»i« 111 

Ih pa 11 si.d ,u mu 1 m s hn^ht with I nth nn t his t line were 
slight mo\i tin iits hut ilnn a i> 1 s > 1 < inn stillm s 1 miwl»nho“ 
look'd down luion tin in <nd ask< d who iiinui st those, the 
\<hanud lilt dill niuii aihaiiud thin tin 11 hiwtlui V^dailtlSts 
as to loiin haw ml loi this f^ual oidi d. 


lot a tult nnnuti thin wassilnm tlnu 1 slight ittstle as a 
woman -npjid loiwaid 

B\ Ini diiss du was a woikwomin b\ *-p • < h and manner 
she btloii id howixii, to a lmdu r t\p* She w.i. about thirty* 
live, noi lx mtiliil but with tin swutnis ol motherhood* 
iliumimn^ In 1 l.iu 

* \ win nvilitnm hasgiun nn f. rn it jx i<», IVsident/’ she 
said simpl> b as sonn ol you know 1 lia\i a 1 lnlil, di foi rfied, not 
finable and it has bun mv gild that 1 must Imv* In r to those 
that mav tii it hi 1 haishly , foi I know,' in a matter-of-fact 
tone, ‘that woikinehaid a*- I do tlnu mu t torn* a bn ak-down,‘* 
But now 1 know that 1 may lunu bark 1 ’ sin snnlid, “all H] 


changed I ha\i no gnat idials like many ot you nd religious/ 
forte * M\ lot 1 for rny fluid is mv uhgion out sime mothers^ 
have arupttd lull itsilf to s«v e a fluid, sun ly it is a mothers* 
love that will mabli tin hi t mutyi f*f tin otlni World to 
ttys awful stej> baikwani “ " 


“ Rimembei. thespint-woild will diaw von then as this WOrMi 
draws the coarsest of mankind now Do jou realize that ? ” *' 

“ I do, but tan yf»u realize the power of 1 mother's lotos'?^ 


And there was a murmur of approval among the mother^ present 


t. 
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Almost before she had concluded, there was a forward 
movement among the men, and a very different claimant stepped 
:iout. This was a middle-aged, black-bearded man whose vividly 
.[bright eyes and strong features suggested the apostle, though not 
necessarily the apostle of religion. There was something magnetic 
.and intensely forceful in his robust personality, while vet there 
. was a suggestion that but for the strong enthusiasm that dominat¬ 
ed him, this man might have /omul the things of earth too 
powerful for him -might have yielded entirely to a strain of 
coarseness within him. Hut there was no Yielding now, as the 
vibrant voice rang out. 

” l ask lor this test, not betanso I am as 11 tilted lor it as 
others, but because in my < asc also death i> likeiv soon to occur. 
Three doctors have sounded me and declare that I shall die 
suddenly any minute within the next two years. 

" I hope some of us,” la smiled around, ” may chance to be 
present that they may sic lor the tux Ives, if it occurs, the Return. 
For I y^ll do my hot to n turn. I have no spo ial friendships 
here, no personal love, but I have tried to work lor Humanity ; 

1 think only of Humanity which sulfir^ and bleeds for the very 
necessaries of life—surely f will return.” he said, ” Mindy l 
cannot help returning.” 

The Preside nt bowed giawlv, ” We accent von. iirother 

« * * 

Fismore.’’ 

: There was a longer silence now, as if the offer of this social 

Reformer gave occasion for thought. Eyes were hint downward, 
sind it Was a full half minute before some perceived that another 
claimant had come forward. 

,/ Yet for awhile he stood silent, as il afraid to speak. He was a . 
small man, clad in black, with the gen tie lace, round, not haggard, 
that goes with the spiritual type far oftener than the haggardness 
and thimless which is usually associated with the ascetic. He 
dried to speak sevital times, and at la-t brought the words out. 

“ T have no expectation of a sudden death, so it maybe long 
before f. am put to the test ; but I should like to be of those, 
preparing for the ordeal, f was and am a priest of a great ! 
pooling as I do for the spiritual sufferings of the world, will l iiot 
'return to prove to them the existence of that immortality which 
they doubt? Strengthened by spiritual exercises while in the 
body, surely, my soul will prove heroic enough—/*" ; ■ J'7 ■ 
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" Remembci," said the Resident gently, " youf very 
spiritual^} will make tin- Riturn haul foi you" 

“ Yes," lu si^Ik d and -nulrd , “it will seem strange to realize 
that the angt Is and saints guiding me to bliss aic 1 rally temptations 
—that if 1 consult tointu lit i\ui I miss thi gieatu Heaven 
ot the Sipunu Oblation lint simlv Religion will aid me* 
Smel} n will bi gi\cn to i ptnst to do this tluug and then his 
voice sinking to a mm mm lu stipptd buk 

lhut wu« si*nii hilt i ijo/ui otlnis tint t une forward to 
pupaic lot tlu oidi il but mtuist nn«uiti itid on these three; 
paitK b« ins. di two ot tin in tin piool nu ht smni be given, and y 
b < u»t 4 In tl.nd lnd tin mtiiist • I pin a bond and a proiound 
him ih \ Wnks tin n nmi'ths p e ,< d ljowicu nd theio was 
no * tio Mi ll)i«< « i m* to tin mu tin s iml wui known of 
ox , i In inn Mtn iim tinn wills 1>\ otlu i nn in ioi the great 
it t but ii it! m hippund linn ol i uddi it tin inomeglt 
< i in I In uotlui wioii i lit tl« 1 it j In we filing, she 
11 odd , i b\ b«\opd tin (i j\ \\ mil ili lhi uli nl conic?* 
Hi ijijx i d in foiu d tin pin si tl> n IhotU i I isinon, the 
\«i’*nt* do< t i inti m un worm u 1 lie wm mi litixlf w.is at 
1 m i l ‘•t sp but In it nu mix iid Hu Ii l til tii\ul to the 
ini- h ipui lu!d b* >idi In l , sin looked .it tin bilk unit "I 
ap» litPimn, 1 am n tinning sin sud Hu In uI fell back ; 
tin i\«s'tMtd thi jaw slif’hth iilivd 
Tin \ v lit* d 

*1 he wind bhw the i mtain >o tli it it -.h idow s<i nnd to make 
a mowpuit n tin tin but tint w is no movt merit. The 
child roiled to mtilhgcnu flung list 11 on tin dtad brfcast, yet 
still there w*as -ilin« ( I lu swei t, i uni smile in u r altered. AH 
day so mi of tlum waited, md on tin following till what was left 
was hidden fioni sight \t tin in \t nuetmj urtam of the 
Vedanta women win absent f lhcy would n< \u < ome again; 
they did not bilnu m tin oid».d* <s»u< sin so hiving, so 
unselfish, and so wi 11 dis« ipbm d foi tin ouh d h id not ictumcd* 
it was b» cause R*tmn was lmnos-ibk k : 

Rut tin faith of tin othus did not v i* u (t concentrate^ 
itself on thi sc two men, csjieu illy on tin Social Reformer. %1 
But it was front 1 atliei Mdlloiy tint the next mc$$ag§ 
came. He was in tin <n orient ward ot i hospital, not expe^fsjl 
to live He had been attending a sick pc rson in a slum wjb$£ 
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ho had sustained fatal injuries. Three of his Vedanta companions 
*,Wcre permit led to he with him as he tossed from side to side. But 
^Consciousness was still with him. “ I will try. Yes, I remember.” 
/He murmured to iiis saints, not to help him to quit life easily, 
£bilt to have the will to return to it. “If 1 must see the glory, 

*'.$how me but a little ol it. Make it eiev for me to turn my back 

->> 

Von it. Help- ” His voi<e grew faint, then reused.The 

. ward doctor stepped forward and made an examination; dead.—be 
tflfnade reply t»» a question,'—and more tensely than before the 
Vedantists waited. They had not believed much in the woman ; 
her tie to earth seemed more physical than psy« hiral. but surely 
religion would show its power ; the divine d«’sir* to break down 
'the barriers of agnosticism would s\Vay that fntd spirit in the 
other world and send it b.u k lor a time to the soiled chains of 
earth life. The SO* ial leformer ga/.rd half anxiously, halt 
enviously, as one who fears the suc< rss of a ri\ al. at tin: serene face. 

And then for a moment hewasierlam tlie eye-lid quivered, 
a tremor of life.owispiead the lace, the look ol serenity seemed 
hesitating as if about to vanish. He looked around to see if 
others had noted this, hut saw that he alone had perc< ived or' 
'seemed to perceive the change. When he looked at the dead 
face again, all was still. 

ll the freed soul had made one brave attempt to keep its 
.'Compact, it had shuddered away again before that attempt was 
- consummated. 

Sadly the three rejoined four of their comrades outside, and 
f&U'adjohrncd to the home of one of them, a young printer, now out 
Ibf work. It was a pool district ; a sour-faeed beggar asked alms *» 
Vain, of seowling passers by ; thihlnu in doorways cowered, 
^fropa the cold wind, and in the lodging-house itself they heard , 
^jfhe'ihhrous-vuiccd landlady upbraiding some one for inability 
‘/to pay hte rent. The young man led them into the room,— the; 
President, the Vedanta Doctor, “always with me.” as the Social / 
■/Rcfojiper smilingly said, "for someoiu must verify the death / 
Jil the Return is also to he proved.” With them the others^ 
j/they were to hold an informal meeting to consider the claims of 
i^now applicants for the Test. * .. .,. / 

One spoke frankly : " 1 have doubts,” lie said, “ twbhaye 
... The world is not ready yet for this Supreme Achievement. 


iT 
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Let us keep to the old spiritual exercises, meditatiori/ iat^^rieftc^ 
from luxuries, the care of the sick —” * \ ? 

“ Neyer !*’ cried the Reformer starting up, “ keep on. My ittrvt 
will come. My—” Suddenly his head jerked forward, his arms, 
fell limply on the table before him. lie collapsed ; there was’ 
a stertorous sigh ; then silence. 

" It has come," said the Doctor solemnly. " Aneurism-—^ 
it is a wonder he stood out so long. Ihit 1 will make ’surpr^ 
that this is death.” . 

A wave oi expectation went through the room. There ii 
again a hush as he added a few minutes later " Then* is no doiljbitj 
that deatli has supei veiled.” .. 

They waited, ‘-till in the eafelesr, attitude that had bi^nfe 
theirs when the tiage-dv leuel oceurred, but 1 lit ii faces WtireB 
rigid, intent, their eves bent on tli.it still white- tu< <- now lying back; 
on the unu h. Would lie- u-turn :* Would In- return or fail thenix 
as the c»thers had failed them ? Somehow lh<-v had hoped mttcij|| 
from this man, with his daring, his c oui.ij.m- fm life, his absolute 
humanism, and they did not look m vain. . As they 
they saw the * \vhd cpiivei, the lips iiemble. 11 was no visipjr**| 

.the dead man opi ned his e-yes, -at up. .nose, and YvalkpdJ 

to them. ’‘Well,” he said, “1 luw nmi.- lmk." , , ‘Jj 

His voice was toneless ; hise-\v-, a-. h« lonke-d at them, 
hard and * old I he old joviality and • amaiade-ric were gom$y 
he gave the impre.-ssicm of a man who nnds lums'-lf in loathsorfl^ 
surroundings, ol whieh, however, from motives «>f courtesy be' 
must not show his abhorrence-. • ; ,." f / 

They looked at him. lb- was the- same—yet *nof' the 
same. 

“ Was it -hard ?” a.-ked someone. ” Hard 1 I try— not ^ 
show it.” He breathed rapidly ; hi-> <hee-k gn-w tlii.djed, “ I.ara 
in a noisome pit. It is horrible-. 1 see and fc-! what you caring 
see or feel. It is strange you cannot. He moved uroifhd 
remembered afterwards that he- kept .nvav horn ihre-e of ; t$ 
who were least advanced amc ng them, sisspe * te-d indeed-;$fv 
. grossness of’the outside world. ” Hem Ion- have; I been batp 
. he asked at last There was distress in hi. fa* e- like 
.who feth his breath going. “ Three minutes,’* said, 

. .consulting, his watch. 


■W, u Only three—only three 1 
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"You are doing good already/’ said the President. “Do you 
feel tio difference bicthren ? " 

j 'In spite of then com passion foi Biothei Lismore, they were 
conscious of ,i w.iv« of exaltation and '-ublime happiness, each in 
fiis own soul flit Piesident stood bv the window, he pointed 
to the scene outride Stveial poisons stood neai the beggar- 
*. man who smiled as a puis' wa«- opuitd , a woman had come out 
of a frou/y haku’s shop and was ficding the ihildien At the 
same moment a carriage with two ladies m it dro\e slowly along the 
stieet Jhc Pic side lit with a woid or two li ft the loom In a few 
minutes he ictlirned. “ Jt is n>> 1 thought " he said, c 1 ited, “ a few 
minutes ngo they were mging their touc hman to v t thiottgh this 
dreadful pait oi the town 1 Inn it eamc upon t’ m that they 
must hi Ip someone at once the y lofd me huglim they can't 
understand it themsihis It will spuail it will spu ad, even 
greatci things will liippm lake couiaec biothei 
Blit tin man’s f ici was an i K on\ 

“You will get used to it this c ai 111 hie 

“Usui to i4 J ’ He lauglud harshly while they ga/ed at 
him in awe, the teuoi of e nth was upon him t\en as the terror 
of the othei woild allliets those who live entinK m tins The 
prcssuie oi the whole matmal plane upon him was a misen Yet 
he held to his humanitauanism still 

‘III manage, 111 go tluough with it Sound me. Doctor, 
aftdsechow long I ha\e to lm ,, 

The Doitor had his instrument with him He was a Vedan- 
fjfet, hut he was a scientist too, and there was a new look of faith 
oa his file as he med, “ It is tine, tiue 1 The aneurism's gone. 
>fe may live forty years 

“Foity\ens‘ tried the man who had leturncd, “forty 
*fyeax$Jbt this » The' duad that he had stippicssed flamed out in 
his fate , “ All that time 1 1 must li\c all that time m this pit 
His frtimf shuddenel, his amis fltw outwaid , he fell forward. 

The Doctor knelt beside him , but the President turned 
to the window. The ladies wue hastily letuinmg to their carriage; 
he saw one of them knock aside the duty hand of one of the 
children; the other mites coweied again m the doorway; the 
v beggar, soui-faced as before, held out a hopeless hand to the 
,|»asscrs-by. From within the lodging house was heard the 
AtfaUCoua voice of the landladv. ** 




r *' It was the shock of hearing that his heart was 
his heart." * 

He died through fearing that he would not - 
piother. The others gazed at the still form, while a colt 
badness stole over their hearts that had beat with tl 
Spiritual happiness. , 

* - " At least eternity is pioved/’ said one, " and 
that his heart had become sound Pile world would say 
" A mistake m diagnosis," tht Doctor shrugged his she 
But the influence lie was having- thosi changed fat 
own happiness—" 

“ Fancy—pure imagination > ” , f . 

"He may—come back again” The thought was'ifc, 
minds, as they gazed at the still form 

But this time the soul of Brothei Lismore did not ret 


r M. McADA 
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New Zealand. 
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PERSON \U I V 

P OSSIHLY then is no subject on which the East and the 
West an mon \wdol\ divided than in tin ir views on the 
nature of Personality Not <>nl\ do thui vhws on the natmc 
of Personality ddfe r ladu alK but also tin n \ uws as to its unpoi- 
tance On tlu om hand tin emphasis laid on it is \ery great, 
on the otliei then* is praetudh no cmphasi* at all, it is 
regarded as a mglurble quantity Ilu* statement applies not 
only to the poij»onalit\ ot God but likewise to the personality 
of man 

The liighei the lange ot philosophy m India the more is the 
very idea of peisonahtv eliminated born the conception of 
the being of God, and t!ie etideavoui made to earn man beyond 
what is consult ic*d as its nan owing tencle ne\ 

In the* Wist theie have been wiele dneisities as to the 
essential dements of personality Undei tlu pressure of 
Hegelianism (and possibly, in some' measuie, through contact 
with the East), theie is, m man} quarters, a marked disposition 
to seek light em the natuie of pi isonality b\ a study of the relation* 
ships which exist between man and man, and between man and 
Cod, sftthcr than by a studv of rndnidualitv, which was not 
untounhonlv iduitilud with personality It is now felt by very 
many that pe*rsonalitv is rot mainly lonstituted by the walls 
which separate each man’s being fiom e veiy other man's being, nor 
by that supposed bauiei which scpaiates man m all the breadth 
of his nature from the being of t>od , lather is there, through 
personality, a nexus which is the lesult of and a basis for, a vital 
fellowship with God, and with humanity as a whole. According 
to this broader conception of personality the distinction between 
4he East and the West becomes largely the distinction between 
identity and relationship. 
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,. What is it that really constitutes a mans personality/* 
There is dearly something of the nature of egoism in it. It mean& ; 
from the standpoint of each man something which distinguishes 
him from the non-ego; and from the standpoint of others that; 
which is recognised in him as an ego other than themselves. Blit- 
this by no means exhausts the discriminative process. A dis- 
drimination is also posited in the non-ego. It is felt that in the 
wide reaches of the province of the non-ego while there i$ 
much that is not of the nature* of ego at all, there is also a..y$st >; 
tract to which the nature of ego rightly attaches itself. 
subject recognises within itself both subject and object, and lip 
that which is not itself not only object but also subject. It il| 
felt that, in many respects, 4here is a more intimate relationship^ 
existing between the ego of the subject, and that in the non-ego; 
outside itself which is of the nature of ego, than the relationships 
which may be regarded as existing between what may be oalle# 
the ego of the subject and that in the subject itself wljifchl 
is of the nature of object. The range of personality has been| 
extended beyond the ego of the subject, and there is borne in 
conviction that in all other egos there is something which is nOtf 
individual egoism, peculiar to each individual ego, but an egoisir^ 
possessing a character and nature, which, if not fully constituting 
identity between all egos, yet involves a peculiarly intimate; 
relationship, and suggests something of the nature of ati un<ka$$ 
} lying basis of identity, at some point or other. "/,•** 

It is fully allowed that all this is very vague, but we are f on 
difficult ground where vagueness is both wise and necessary. ■ 
In the West the widely prevalent effort to reach unity in 
diversity is not confined to the realm of the physical but stretches! 
out towards the domain of the metaphysical. There is no mold: 
hopeful sign of the times than the strongly manifested de$ire 
find a basis of unity in so many spheres of life. While actual 
separations are only too tragically evident there is a deeply/ - * 48 
weariness with the present state of affairs and a yearn 
. bridge over the great chasms which divide society and ter 
/■ union. Not, perhaps the union which approximates tbi 
bujb the union of which harmony is a characteristic feature, 
v in which there shall be found a measure of identity*; 

■>IsQ,for well nigh infinite variety. 

*'i Here, again, we see a different standpoint in t 
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« f the West. The East has strive for Identity, represented by a very 
VthorOugh-going Monism. In the West men only talk of Monism, 
Mind if they use the name and tinker at the production of a theory 
l^of identity they are by no means anxious to become possessors 
" of the article itself. 


Jtf. 


' It is g<-iting more widely recognised in the West that strength 
..of personality does not necessarily involve the greatest intensity 
of individuality, but may, and should, emphasize the close rela¬ 
tionship which exists with all in whom also personality is present. 
Personality has, in the past, been too often undiscriminated from 
, individuality. Probably in the minds of most, this element of 
individuality enters very largely into the concept of personality. 
By many those are regarded as possessing tin* greatest measure 
of personality who have the 4 most marked individuality. It 
may Je long before any clear conception of personality is 
thoroughly formulated, but the feeling grows that that element 
which makes for a genuine unity suggestive of identity is not less 
important, but far more so. in any attempt to understand person¬ 
ality, than thbse elements which involve separateness. The 
" solidarity of humanity ” is not a catch phrase but a reality, 
party recognized theoretically, operative in experience far more 
effectually than we often note, and pregnant also with large issues 
for the future. On the reality ol its existence and the acceptance 
of its implications rest, in large measure, the possibility of improved 
social relationship in any given country and the realization of the.. 
k brotherhood of man. 

V , It .may be that many will be prepared to modify their views 
'§%ith reference, to the personality of man who will .not be ready , 
f■ 1 tb, 4 revise their position as to the personality of Cod. Yet, are 
there not grounds for the writer’s belief that there is a distinct 
-tendency among many Indian Vedantists to favourably consider 
the adoption of a conception of (iod in which something of the, ;, 
nature of personality can find a place ? In the W 7 est there are 
. indications that many thinkers are disposed to so broaden their 
views of the personality of God as to make that personality a far'. 

bigger " thing than it was in some of the earlier theology. One 
need not be afraid of the "non-natural magnified man J, ,dab 
of mud which has been so often pelted at Christian theology* 
^Perhaps the word " non-natural ” is only too true sometimes, 
■jjljsa* there have prevailed in certain quarters, from time; to time. 
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crude conceptions of God which we should be sorry to see revived* 
But the " magnified man ” part of the phrase need not move 
us to anger. ” Bigness ” is of various kinds. Saul, the son of 
Kish ** was from his shoulders and upwnni higher than any of the 
people," but Saul of Tarsus was a " bigger " man than Saul 
the son of Kish. “God is great.” As for the ” man "—well, 
in thinking of that which is highest and noblest and best it. is 
difficult to find language and to reach thoughts of God which have 
hot been begotten in our experiences of that which belongs to the 
realm of humanity. That God should be conceived of as a man,-— 
not merely an average man, but the very highest among men whom 
we have known,—is certainly quite unsatisfactory, but how out 
we formulate thoughts of God .■or give expression to those thoughts, 
in language, in terms which have nothing in common with that 
which is human ? If humanity fails as a basis for our thoughts 
of the divine, where can such a basis be found ? The inevitable 
answer is,—” Nowhere.” Moreover, in the ” Absolute " which 
some would have us substitute for God, there is no “ contents.” 
In the place of any attempted definition wc have to try and 
content ourselves with “ neti, neti,” and a string of negatives 
is arrayed as an apology for the absence of any positive attributes 
of God. 

Many have shrunk from speaking of God as personal because 
they thought it would belittle Him. On such grounds the personal 
pronoun “ Him ” has been given up by some, and for it 
substituted the title “It.” To some. of us who are very 
simple-minded this substitution of " It ” for “ Him ”• fads 
# to enhance the*dignity of God. As a matter of fact we have no 
higher category than that of personality, and simply to say that 
God must be placed in a category by Himself, a category which 
js beyond the range of all that is known or knovvable, can hardly' 
conduce to our progress in the knowledge of the Most High.* 

: It is surely not unreasonable to conclude that as human* 
personality may be inclusive as well as exclusive, uniting us.^it^j 
others, while at the same tiiru falling short of an identity 
them which should exclude difference ; so personality 
a* still higher range and stand for something in common 
God; and man, while by no means indicating an identity^ 
mak& the term, divine personality ihcrely another 
exppersonality. ^ 
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^ Ihe significance of Jesus Christ, who is spoken of as human 
%anij divine, is very wide. One very important contribution of 
Ithristology is the light which it ‘may throw upon this relationship 
$of human and divine personality. If, on the one hand, it be Urged 
.Jthat Christ’s human personality was unique, it is no less true that 
■ one of the most striking features of that uniqueness is the fact 
that Christ was essentially “The Son of Man," having a person¬ 
ality which reached beyond Himself and united Him with men of 
all ages and of every race. " Christ in us ” and " We in Christ ° 
are not mystical utterances devoid of meaning, but are indicative 
of an endeavour to express a truth which may, it is true, defy full 
definition or explanation, but stands for a great reality. Likewise 
we may say that though the Incarnation involves a “ Kenosis 
** an emptying out," whirl) leaves wide reaches of the personality 
of God unexpressed, yet in it the divine personality is manifested, 
and that in a way which breaks down the absolute exclusiveness, 
of the divine personality, and shews that there is something in 
common between the human and divine, between (iod and man. 

The significance of Jesus Christ is very wide, it is far from 
exhausted as yet. He may be found to throw a fuller light on the 
. doctrine of personality than has yet been reached either in the 
West or in the East. 


Calciftta. 


EDWJN GREAVES, 



A FEW SKETCHES BY THE WANDERING MUSE. 


1 — Tin Child \\d lis Bhuudvy 

T HE year lelmns its meiry round to lnoatln 1^,1111 the fragrance 
of his crystal faie that.mirrois loith Ins hopes and thought^. 
They sleep within awaiting the guide i all ol his pannts kind. Tfo 
child reflects tin liistorv of the ran , and eveiy sti p and sound rontaft& 
a page Filial love needs the hand of siieme tliit bids us learn 
the child's each move and sign We sing nnmly on this occasion* 
and singing mark his lisping vvmds < nsoulmg thoughts expiessed hr 
halves and surds We smg anti glean the joy th if, fills his mind and 
heaves his heart with laptures all his own Wi bliss the child to sail 
on the rivet of time and anon a feast ot building flowers on its waves 
dost thou find and fruits ol eveiv kind sin v\n on its mossy banks, 

2 —Fur Religion oi Mysjj r\ i 

Thou art indeed a doctoi that drugs the soul with pills Of 
mystery superfine. Blasts ol fevuish an from the Astral poles and 
Monads fine heat the helpless brain. A siren, in truth, are yott that 
promises to balm the anxious minds with the spirit of Karma and uni* 
versa! peace and thus you slowly lull discontent to sleep that other¬ 
wise would’rise and fall on the crests of strife and struggle and scheme 
for ever to find a self-made joy. Oh mystery * Thou shalt walk 
in the rear of science and sure are those in all thy dreams where science 
is also sure, and you shall not cast your grim shadows before the earnest 
scholar and the statesman wise who pore over nature's lore and gfoaijf 
the light of truth by aid of the telescope and the test-tul5e. ,l 4 

3.—The Ootacamt'nd Hiils. 

That man is only man and not the "superman" no where U^mBrn 
as on the tops of the blue hills of the Nilgiris. You look heft 
splendour great greets the hedge-rose ; the other side on the 
peak the Governor has his abode. If I w< rc a bird I 
and round about until I were lost in its mazes, and , i 
A»ns green and beds of down. The mere sight of yqqr’ 
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and scanted eucalyptus fills me with power sweet and I spurn to air the 
fog bora of the cru< 1 sun. Each step on high opens out a world of 
beauty and you discern o life-like movement in the yonder hills and 
their green dollied tops 
'' 4.---Tm Rivi a 

Are ><m .» goddess fan in bridal gait with nature and beauty on 
the sides as thy bink smaiils ? You lingi r long amidst snow-crowned 
hills who feast you m (a\(s and howeis on in rime, the birds in 
lovely turns m\iU \oiu ginmiul flow I lit muti anil the penitent 
feel a thrill ol wondious pka-un On*the mountain heads a crown 
of icy white tin wou n i louds do w<av« Man lung thence m ethereal 
flights the siikin hand- of douds find \ou .team in c ultuied climes 
shedding ait, bcnut\ and gold to tho-.< that wdi<un< <• \oui march. 

5 Moostioiu* 

It is th( thud sjl\(j moon that tiom tin < loud- a pt ud.int hangs 
in sombre lull', amid th< palms lli«\ stand wi.ippid in silent 
thought, and bow tin ir« ud- to <>i nth wind' that in \ains of -ilk bind 
my soul on this suit ol tin dak \ll aiound is askip , only from 
yonderrond the dim i turns 1 1 , h>\« and tla moaning wind' make a 
mingled muni and hit tm -pint' to 'plan ol s\mt obliMon 

Doth it not look stianu that I -hould must tins wa\ on the 
cliarm of the dale and the moon , whin In aits of timings that toil 
with fear aie filled and doubts and pains <>t Ik mg di-in an eternal 
swoon ? Is it not a bn nth ot madness stfll to mils this way, when 
anxious fame feels a fe\.n-h disma\ and ijun k biatmg- ot the heart, 
when nations stand umfust'd hetwten tin. tew that lead and the many 
that smart > 

‘ No, then i-a bt.mU in tin ilk of tin unit nun oi tin taces of 
men, and papi and plcasuic blend in coloui- that chaim. The bard sings 
the song of Ide and pcau and hemt still- the anguish that swarms the 
palace dome and Hu sn.i wigwam Horn hismagn \oiu he wafts 
a spirit of harmonx in lib s \ »-t tksert. Sing tin u O bard, the art 
and beauty that each wan of» \olutton pour- at out feet. 

(» lHr Mind. * 

• 

like the silvei dust m -unlxam’s light, eluding the grasp of 
playful delight, and like tie* butterfly in -pettium hues fooling the 
wary steps of the wily chasei, you play, mind, the truant boy. Like 
million flies at bright light dart, so thy creation forms start and wake 
my soul. Thy power is so gn at that our sole doubt is, “is thy house 
ml mere hive of million cells ; ’ Thy w mged fancy spreads to me a 
piet of silken hopes, and through its holes flings many a sure hook that 
firmly makes me thv victim. 
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7.—Sunset. 

A touch of burnished gold l glean on yonder trees and clouds. 
Whose might it be, to be told ? Methinks, the sailing clouds do pause 
and love their blazing '•hrouds. Mighty rarer over endless skies ! Whaf 
canopy do you weave, and paint it with wondrous dye. To stir aside 
or wink we grieve. May l hm* on wings, sail to ethcrial climes and 
build palatial domes, and guild tlum with crimson foams, woven 
gold and silvern blinds. 

* 8. A Foijiorn 'sisii-K 

Four summers have come and gone mik e we i spied thy farewell, 
look, which like the blue ol ilickeiing light with stilled sorrow viedi' t 
and like the retreating moon bedimmed with the dews of dawh* 
gave just a parting glance. Knvy in thee a mute icpioot do Hi lind and^ 
base revenge a hardened limit.* Thou ail .i lender plant misplaced, 
by hands that repent. Brotheis* love is limited with giiet and parent#® 
hearts wear out with pangs as blossoms blown by gusts of icy' 
winds. f 

9.—Till l-'Uiii. 


Play on thy lightest ten s, oh muse, thy dame, and trip 00 
the spcukmg "top-, thy skillul pranks. Woo thv any mate raged 
in the magi< iced by solt and gentle kiss Oh flute, beloved oi our 
Lord Krishna, speak out the thoughts thy tiny form doth hold. Is it 
joy or harmony divine ? 


10. -Tin PoEt. 

Fly not from the mob untaught and say 1 sing of wisdom high' 
that is strange to them. Soar not in u gions high and spirit airs andL 
liarp on the fancy’s dreams ot the hill and the dale. Park not thy** 
self in haunts recluse and prick* that secret pleasure's you alone do find. 
Sing not the world is misery uninixt and gall not the heart that fcfgn 
would warm in worlds of mirth. Attune yourself, oh bard, to discern 
the charms that lie in every work and sport and walk of life. Let 
your task be to still by song the pain that lie s behind the lives of, 
throngs. 

11. —A New Addition io thl Mi.s-oi-War. 


Thy name is “Thunderer,” oh armoured giant. Thou shalt nof 
steam anger on sister states; pity the* warult rc i of path forgotteni 
shield the struggling in virture begotten. Thy name is Pallor 
to blind envy ; and Avarice calls thee a monster fiend, bidden.! 

* thy masters, to presage unthought-of fall to all the nations gre$ri 
smalt. Drink deep the calm of the* mighty deep and let th^T 
tippling wave of gentle spirit sweep. Goodbye 1 Latest “Dreadpc 
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Jnarch forth and bring good tidings that nations by God ordained fulfil 
their task in peace. 


Madras. 


l’ARTHASARATHY AIYENGER 


WA 11-GURU. 


Tin* Dawn in Him reposes, 

His Look is a Rain of Roses, 
/rile Maker ol the Stars, 

The CukI of Christ and Moses. 

The Mountain, Moon and Night. 
His Look is a Rain of l.i.vhl. 

Hie Planets all of Heaven 
Are kindled by HU Sight. 


1TKAN SINT,)i. 
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ENGUsJl (LASSUS 
(Continutd from our I i\f Sfumbtr ) 

( HAIM LK I\ 

1 in Wicrs oi mi l)\\v»v 

S uttn , H \alt Lau^land (haunt Mon Maloty, 

Uandct.il It * 

I MPOR'IANl as was tlu organisation ol Lnglish literature 
by the piLctpts ot Sidmv the pi.uliM ol Spenser, and 
the sudden dilfusion ot the translated Ihble s tin n was no violent 
departure such as took plan on th< other side r>f the* channel, more ; 
than onu*, about tin same time With tin In mb, alike in 
letters and m politic s, the n has oft* nlxuin in itk( d an impatience 
of old customs loupkd with a readiness to follow new leaders to 
the veiy end oi thru (oik lusions, the PUiadt against Marot, 
Konsard against the Pldiade Malherbe* when he (ties—“ cancel " 
all Ronsard ", to burn as tin y themselves say- all that they 
were wont to adore According to tlu witty word .of Lowell, 
they too frupicntly spell evolution with an K 

The English, on the other hand, with a less nimble intelli¬ 
gence, have been content to kt the present grow out of the past, 
and to call for no more change, from time to time, than what is 
needed to meet external alterations Srdnc y and Sp^nsei did HQ 
more than this, they adapted prose and verse to new ne$ds 
arising out of a new condition of society , and in so doing they 
made use of materials, rnd even of me thods, already to 
hands George Gascoigne, bom in the same year as Sackvilkv 
died just before Sidney began to formulate his critidteih > 
might be difficult to say m which period his work natus^yJl^C 
were it necessary for us to do so Since, however, Gl^sdffiie's 
work is too slight and formless to be considered classical, need 
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not concern ourselves with him farther than to note him as an 
. intelligent experimenter in metre ; above all as the first English 
writer of original blank verse, afterwards so highly developed by 
MartOWe and Shakspere. His lines, indeed, leave much to be 
desired in point of musical effect and skilful variety ; but he is 
lucid and bold, and bears towards Milton the same sort of relation 
that the painters of his age hear to Reubens or Vandyke. 

Naif, natural, sincere. bul deficient in constructive skill ; 
such is the verdict that seems just in such cases of experimental 
boldness; few indeed ol such artists piodme works that please 
posterity; yet who knows what gifts ami elforN must have been 
needed, to make them what they were J And here we find one or 
two ppgpious artists who mleem the crudeness oi such primitive 
attempts. Thus in the year 1557 appeared a little collection of 
poCms which showed .< high J* vel «»t taste, both among writers and 
readers; it was entitl'd : Totlclt\ Miscdhniy : and it contained 
poems by two young patrician 1 - who may be regarded as in some 
sort forerunners of Sidney.* 

The first of th<se was the hit kless Henry Howard, better 
known by his courtesy title ol " Earl of Surrey." The date 
and place of his binh are unknown, as indeed is also the case 
with most of the events of his life. lie is, however, known to 
have made main enemies ; among them his own mother, and 
likewise his sister, the widow of his friend, the Duke of Richmond, 
’illegitimate son to King Henry VIII. ; he hud also the ill-fortune 
. Or 'imprudence to otfeiul the Seymours, the rising family of the 
new nobility, flic i.ipycious monarch was easily persuaded to 
aiic%fc*Surroy in the siispieion with wliirh he regarded (he Duke 
of Norfolk, Surrey V lathei. Relieving that these noblemen were 
intending to givi trouble after his death when the succession 
to the Crbwn was sure to be contested - Henry determined to get 
rid of them .both. Surrey w.t> charged with treason, brought 
tq trial as a commoner, and put to death, on the verdict of a jury, 

■ in January 1547, leaving the poems afterwards collected by his 
friends and published, along with others, in the volumes above 
mentioned ; and also leaving some further work, including trans- - 
lotions of park of Virgil's . Jr-wh/ in good blank verse. 


b;^ Tbis book was reprinted in 1S70 : Surnn-’s works have been also twice 
repntrfbtod in modem times. 
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Surrey seems to have been an ill-conducted arid unam table 
young man, whose misfortunes have perhaps procured him more; ’ 
than his due share of the sympathy of posterity. Not only was he 
unable to conciliate his mother and sister, he was apparent^ art 
unfaithful husband ; his love-poetry being addressed to a lady-' 
other than his wife. Hut it is ot delicate and often musical 
character; and he deserves in the words of an excellent 
critic—" the praise not only of being the first who introduced thd 
Sonnet into our language, but of having made (bat difficult form 
of composition the obedient interpreter ol a port's fotUngtff. ; 
His quatrain?, on the death of his fiiend and brother-poet Wyatt‘S • 
breathe a higher spirit still. . 

The writer thus commemorated, Sir '1 homes ># Wyaif? 
(1503-42), was assoeiated with Surrey in TottcU'?, eolleetibri an4’^ 
in other respects also. lie was a Kentish Knight, somewhat 1 / 
older than his friend. Survey in his memorial wises eelebratri^i 
the beauty ot his friend’s person and the aetive wisdom of hi$5- 
mind; and it would seem likely that Wyatt was in truth asi 
superior a man to Surrey as he was evidently flu inferior writer,/* 
Wyatt was much employed in diplomaey, and died suddenly on. a'.' 
journey. If he had lived longer lie might have kept his noble 
friend from ruin. The critic already c ited is one whose accuracy/, 
and taste make him an indisputable authority, and he placesV 
Wyatt high amongst English authors, as one* ot tlu; “ Diospuyi/ 
of our Dawn.” 

“ To Wyatt and Surrey,” writes Mr. Collins, ” our debt" 

is great. They introduced and natundised the Sonnqt.in 

Wyatt we .have our lirst classical satirist; of our lyric .{jbetry 

he is one of the founders.They gave the death-blow to that - 

rudeness, that prolixity, that diffuseness, that pedantry, which?* 

had deformed.the poetry of medievalism.they fixed? 

the permanent standard of our versification.” , 

Wyatt did not use blank verse, like Surrey and Gascorgri|$.j&| 
nor was he nearly so expert in other metres or such a master 
expression. Hut he wrote some lyrical pu.try of much 
and charm, ol which specimens may be set-n in Mr. WardVrii^& B^ 
tion, as also in Campbell's British Pods , and other chreStbftiaihfep' 
.Campbell--who spells the name “ Wyat,”—is of Opihirih/J®fc€r^ 


* Mr. Churton Collins, Ward's English Poets, \ ol. I, 
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thepoethad a secret passion for Anne Bolcyn, afterwards Queen* 
Consort and mother of the future Queen Elizabeth : and some of, 
his loVe-veifcs indicative of an unhappy attachment would fit 
this tluory. '1 lie poet, however, lived and served his King 
land country several years after the decapitation of that ill-fated 
rladv. The little ode “ And wilt thou leave me thus "— is verv 

e tr 

graceful and pathetic, though Mr. Ward was not able to find room 
for it in his collection. The Satires an- in live-foot measure, with 
rhyme deftly interwoven. «• 

'Hie greatest prose-work of the later Dawn - perhaps we might 
call it Day-break, -is the Angie an Book of Common Prayer, 
put together by frannur *»n the foundation of * he old breviaries 
and missals with a Psalter, a-. already slated, which Coverdale’s 
Bible sup] died. As the ritual «>( a denomination which, w'hile 
claiming to bo the national Clnmh, has never been universal, or 
"Catholic," among the whole Knglish-spcuktng race, the Prayer 
Book has been lur less iufiuential on the language than the 
Authorised Version of ihr Hi hie. It was always rejected by the 
Scots, and scarcely less by those representatives of the Lollards 
who are themselves still iargclv represented by the Dissenters 
in England. Still, many Nonconformists have used prayers 
extracted from the book, which is also in extensive use, with 
certain modifications, in the United States and British colonies, 
"as also in the Protestant Church of Ireland and in the small 
Episcopal community of North Britain. The peculiarity of the 
' Prayer Book is that, while making use of the Latinised locutions 
/-that, were being brought into use by the scholarship of the 
^Keni|j^sahcc‘, and especially by translations from . the Latin 
tyulgeitc* it usually accompanies such words by an Anglo-Saxon 
'^tjuivklent, " acknowledge and confess," " dissemble nor, 

dokfe {cloak)," "goodness and mercy," "assemble and meet 
together/* " requisite and necessary ; " are instances taken out 
of the 5 ’very first paragraph.t The date of the Prayer Book , 
which Underwent revision on doctrinal grounds, is from 1548 
•to 1552. About the same time appeared a System of Logic 
by Thomas Wilson, Dean of Durham, who deserves notice. 

’ .. . * A lforsion of the Scriptures made by St Jerome, which gradually supplanted 
s all others ; and which, In spite of its adoption by the Bomanists, was much used 
.thy the earlier translators of the Bible into English. 

' f It may be said that "necessary" was as much a word of Latin odfia as 
; but it was already naturalised and the other was not. /- 
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as the earliest English critic He was the forerunner of a series 
of purists to whom the language has been indebted for warnings 
on the subjtrt taiscd bv the Latinising tendency of which the 
Prayer Book ga\i mdnation Wilson w as alarmed lor the 
integrity of the tongue used b\ Englishmen " these fine English 
clerks," he wioti, "mil s.i\ tint lhe> speak their mother- 
tongue if a man should i hatgc tlu in with < nimtufi iting the King's 
English.. 1 hi unh.uned 01 loutish f.mt »sti«al that smells 
but of learning (sm h fellows haw sun U mini men m their 
day) will so I aim then tongues tlial tlu simph • mnot but wonder 
at then talk and tlunk much, tin \ spiak In sonu uvelation" 

Tlu passage is not < ited as a ,ood s unph «it tin prose ot 
the tinu to which howiu.i it dots no dis<ndit lnil lather t 
as showing the mo\timnt tint was »ome on md how it was 
viewed bv a t ont« mpoi.ti v st hoi ti Doubllt smh obstinate 
sarcasm was hut tlu tonflnt ol t btsom and tlu \tlmtu , new 
needs will ha\t mu ixpnssion, but it was v• II of Ih in Wilson, 
as it lij will lt>i us still, to watih ovu tin puiity ol our literary 
organ andguaid it tiom unnettss.nv and muon uTul neologisms* 
There is a Saxon pedantry as \ v t 11 as tlu r« is a I dm t x lggeration , 
t»ne would nt ithu wish to stt Samin 1 Johnson and Su 1 Browne 
followed hlindh, noi \it the hm/h-di (jiammaii.m who, desiiing 
to mtiodmt tin ltaunr to tin d<^it«s of tompanson, prefers 
to tell him that * thiu bt tlirtt j»it« In s ol sin linns* ” Perhaps 
when mthnid to snnle at (lannui s iloubh locutions, we may 
pause to ask how he could have done bittti to provide for the 
introduction and naturalisation of the nc w-comns , to our 
vocabulaiy • 

Anothei famous prose-watm was Hugh I atinier, the 
sturdy yt oman-bishop who died so cheerfully in tlu* flames at 
Oxford. Latimer's sermons die full of raty English, and extract^ 

• from them are still accessible in books of Extracts Ills language 
is simple and less s< holarly than that ot his rn< f ropohtan and' 
fellow-martyr, Archbishop Cranmer thus in a passage of twenty*;' 
five lines, no more than a dozen Latin words have been counted* 
Latimer was born in 1490 and the yiai of.Ins martyrdom 
1555. Vj* 

* Such, for example, as *' lengthy " when wr have * long " alteady, 3fft ny 
writers have of late discarded the word "pecuniary'’ and use"msaatary'* fain) 
jpltet, which ia a word ol quite different significance "Commence " is too often 
weed when *• begin ” would serve every purpose. 
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/ Roger Ascham (1515-68) and George Cavendish (d. 1562) 
■’’arc . scarcely Classics, but may be mentioned as writers of 
not unskilful prose. More famous is Lord Berners (circ. 1469- 
1552) whose excellent translation of Froissart’s throniclc has been 
V reprinted so lately as 1895. 

By far the most important prose-writer, however, of the 
earlier Tmlor time is Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), a man versed 
in many paths of life and famous in them all. More was originally 
a page in the household of Archbishop (Cardinal) Morton (1420- 
1500), who is said to have foretold the boy s future distinction. 
On attaining man’s estate More bis aim- an Oxonian and a 
barrister who, fora briel while, won the Ja\• ;:r of the wilful Henry 
VI13, and was the hist layman torimld the Great Seal. More 
became Lord Hieh Chancellor ol England in 1529 ; and one has to 
admit with regia-1 that, in the opposition to the breach with 
.Rome, which was tlu-n just beginning, lie sometimes used his 
power, as we have seen in the memorable case of Tyndale on the 
side of persecution, Kiv long he had to drink of his own epp ; for 
when the capricious monarch, in defiance ol the Pope, determined 
to proclaim himself Supreme lb-nd of the Church. More utterly 
refused acquiescence and was beheaded, after a week’s trial, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

In the intervals of hib busy life More found time to do some 
J very important literary work. Some of it was in Latin, which has 
t gained him a place in Continental history .is "Morns.” But it 
; is, necessarily, with his English works that we are here particular¬ 
ity concerned ; and these chiefly interest us in their historical 
Inspect, the parts devoted to religious controversy having sunk to 
lhi& deepest depths of Lethe. The History of Edward V and his 
brother, and of kh'hard Ill is another matter, and perhaps 
better worth our attention than any prose-work of the period.,.. 
Hallam, .not given to exaggeration, characterises this book as"* 
’“the first English prose-work free from vulgarism and pedantry/' 
and such a character from such a man deserves the title “epoch- 
making.”* it was published in 1513 ; and although, as we shall. 

, see Hallam ’s praise*may be a little hasty, it takes a prominent 
•place among the. early “ histories” as contrasted with mere 
•chronicles. 




* The distinguished critic would stein to have forgotten such prose-writers as 
“ Wyfciii. 
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More’s great monument is the political romance called 
Utopia often reproduced in modern times ; but the fact of his 
having written in Latin prevents us from regarding it as an English 
Classic, though it was rendered into «.ur language in the next 
generation. Hut More had then been dead many years. 

One reason that makes u> d. im:r to the entire acceptance 
of Hallam's sentence U that there was .1 hi turical work of the time 
quite free from both vulgarism*;:ml pedantiv of which we cannot 
be sure that it was not written as t aiiy as Mmv\ .is it certainly 
had the honour of being consulted and followed by Sliakspere.^ 1 
This was Hall’s Union of the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
etc. 

Edward Mail v\a.^ i Londoner of uho-.e bio lilll* 1 is known 
but that he was born belurc Move, and is b< lievd to have ^ied 
at a great age in 1547. His history was published by Richard-, 
Grafton some t* n years later ; and K the work . ■! well-educated 
man, in whHi .e ts M state and scenes nt pomp are s< t forth with 
dm* dignitv. In many parts ul Hub-pert pi.4 s H.dl’s actual 
words are reproduced. The but ■■•ilition i. that bv t!ie late Sir 
Henry Ellis of the Hritish ilr-se ,ue the principal 

writers whom tin- R' , najs"ai:ee penduc- i! m England, if we may 
judge by our usual irileiion of favour with .lerity. And, 
before going any farther baik, it will !»• ii«‘sirabl>* to give a few 
facts regarding an epo'h which, though it was less influential 
in England than in some -outh-rn hut*!- did net as a kind of 
new departure ev< u in our lar-oa i -hmd. # 

The fifteenth century had bc« n in England a period of ignoble 
barbarism. Here and llu-re had appeared a man conscious of 
something better than gross sensuality, political intrigue, battle 
and murder, but even these men had been influenced by their age 
for evil, while they wholly failed to influence their ago .for good. 
Such was the case with “ the good Duke Humphrey ” (d. 1457},. 
John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester (d. 1470), the kingmaker Warwick"',* 
and Richard of Gloucester, all able but singularly sanguinary \ 
and unscrupulous men. Learning, art, and virtue, all languished;/ 
with one exception- to be named presently- there were no good 
writers cither in verse or prose ; the noble-4 heads fell on tb^ 
scaffold; the fields of England were fattened with countless 


Diet} Isijy. 
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corpses of her bravest and noblest sons; the.dead at Towton 
taJonc win ctmjnUed to nuiTibcr over 28,000, and 85 princes of 
,’the blood p< ri di'-d during the period. 

Jn lh‘ Iasi battle of the War of the Roses there was 
, 3 . prisoner taken, whose case forms the exception mentioned above; 
.and for that reason merits a glance here, though he may not, 
^strictly sp> .iking, be called a Oassi< . 

Sir John Fortescue (birth‘and death undated) was a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, who became S« rgeanl-at-Law in 1441 
and in the following viar was made < liiel Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

A staunch adherent of the Red Rose, he was taken to the 
Continent by Omen Margaret in 1483 ami for sonu time acted 
as£ulor to the ill-starred Prime, her Mm, in hi* exile there. In 
r that capacity Fortcscuc wrote a hook, which has been often praised 
and cited, in which he endeavoured t«* prepare his royal pupil 
for the possible futme. It was entitled The Governance of 
England ; and it undertook to show, by comparison with other 
European States. Hit* advantages of a limited Monarchy. So high 
a conception in such an age may yell amaze us ; and the execu¬ 
tion was no less remarkable. \ he last reprint of this work was 
at the University Press, Oxford, 1886. Fortescue returned with 
the Queen in 1471, and was captured on the field of Tewkesbury. 
He then made his submission to the Yorkist King, and is believed 
to have lived on in peace till the revival of the Lancastrian cause 
1485, and even a little longer.* He and Cardinal Morton are 
*4he.two instances of longevity in that terrible century. Fortescue, 
however, is an exceptional man ; generally the English of his time 
,‘were uncommonly abandoned to crime, and almost without 
illumination. The light broke at last, and it came from the East. 
.The fall of Constantinople in 1453 had caused a great exodus of, 
GrecHk scholars, actual (i reeks to whom the tongue of Plato was 
aliving language, seeking refuge in Italy and paying for Italian , 
hospitality by priceless gifts. Never in the world's history has 
been such a mentaNregeaeration as what ensued ; at first indeed 
it took the form of a revolt that was directed equally against light 
■and darkness, an eager scrutiny and criticism of every received 
.opinion and every existing institution. The movement was hardly 


d $9 thp book mentioned in the text, Fortescue also wtbba a Latin 
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domesticated in England until the anival of the Dutch professor 
Desiderius hij'.mus who landed there, on the invitation of Lord 
Mont joy, m 1498 Emu tlnn his stas was shoit, noi was it 
till eight \iai-. latu Piai m i suoiid \i-.it lie began hu> liicndship 
with Moil \\hau mi wa imismm m the Renaissance move¬ 
ment wa» b\ tin-. mm Ik ginning to di« oin anil it was natural 
to that wise ind ^ ni il I njishman to i nt< it un none blit its better 
element Mou not only tlu lust ol tin 1 n^hsh Humanists 
but the most pwtl\ tanums * # f 

Tlii Ivi n iis^uii i mou mint was ,ually nhnitudin England 
by the iisi « 1 tin piintuis-pus*. wlmli, until it w u supplemented 
long attu b\ tin sti mi in^irn, lunauud tin most marvellous 
addition that uulistd m tn hid i\u niacli to his nitiual advan¬ 
tages and mulls | llu* lust gn it English punter was* 
William ( ixton (1422- c > 1), who was not only that but -such 
was tin di n tli ot copy’ intli.it happy turn was oftentimes 
also his own iiuthot 

Ot all tin vmhs pnutitl at C i\ton s puss at Wistmirtster, 
none h«n< pioxul so pummuitly popul n. is the Mott 
d' At thin \hiui is irupuntly upiodnud in modtin times and 
has givin mspuation to somd oi mu gn itist mml poets. Of 
the authm lmnsili tluu is "nothing Known beyond the meagre 
statements m thi publish u s pulimmarv addnss From this it 
seems tint Malory was a knight, his Muistun name being 
Thomas , that In got his m iti rial iiom 1 ii m h sources , and that 
he wrote tlu lonianie in 1470. 

The first edition appeal id in 1485, in tlu form of a black- 
lettcr folio . and it is far from bung a mire tianslation, the 
French materials bung digest* il into i whol» which Sir W. Scott 
pronounced indisputably tin bi st prosi i omam e the English , 
language can boast of” Mi Andnw Lang contributed an* 
instructive essay on Malory’s prose style in 1891, to which all who 
desue furtlu r information may bi ' onfidt ntly ref* rn d • * ' 

Another pi css was set up in Fleet Street, London, by Caxton'gf; 
foreman, De Worde, a Belgian Hire was pnntcil a book of only, 
one degree less interest for us than Mart d’.^lhur This was th$! 

— » ■ ■ » — ■ * ■■■■■ i ■"■ 

* A monograph on Erasnu. by the Lite Pro! troudi wi> published after tw 
author's death ; 1894 

f The word " civuised ’ has to be used btcau-»c undoubtedly Man's dtdfa# 
Invention was the fire-dnU, until the introduction of which no civilisation was 
possible. 
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famous Travels of Sir John Mandevillc, actually believed by 
such an authority as Halliwcll-Phillipps to be the work of an 
English physician and written in 1336; but now generally admitted 
-to be little more than a literary hoax or mystification. The real 
fact is that the printed English version cannot be traced higher 
, than the year 1499, when it issued from De Worde’s press, although 
the style and spelling would appear to indicate a manuscript 
originally composed a little earlier than Maloiy’s romance—say 
about the end of the reign ot Henry V. The existence of the 
Knight of St. Albans and of an English original by him is more 
than doubtful. Nevertbeh ss, it is made good to the belief of many 
by the undoubted tact th.it a tomb on<e stood in an Abbey at 
Lifcge, bearing an epitaph in whnh lie was -ivied “ Dominus 
Johannes de Mandevilk*,*’ otheiwisc called * ad barbam,” and 
said to have been a Knight of England and Doetoi of Medicine, 
who died 17th Novenibei, A.I). 1371. In the words about the 
beard has been believed to he the ke\ to the enigma. 

The original woik is now gem rally supposed to have been 
written in Latin, about the ycai 1370 . and some French copies 
arc said to bear a dedication to King Edwaid III of England, 
which is a confirmatory evidence' I hit in its printed form the 
earliest Latin edition bears date ^ Lyons, 1480," and the name 
of the writer appears to have been Jehan de Bourgogne, called 
“ ft la barbe." Putting these lacts together the beaidcd Mandevillc 
of the Liege Abbey seems tolerably well at counted lor.* But the 
English version attributed to the apocryphal English Knight and 
M.D. has so long held the held as the tiiM woik ot English prose 
that it seemed disirable that a word about it should be said here. 
The “ Travels " are what Bishop Latimer might* have called 
a mingle-mangle, founded, to some slight «\tent, upon the 
actual exponente of Jehan with the braid in Palestine, but 
mostly compiled, without acknowledgment, from the works of 
*. Odoric, Curpini and others, and in every lespei t a gigantic fraud. 
The style, nevertheless, of De WordeV Mandeville is a good 
specimen of early English prose, anil the book has been often 
reprinted, f 

See an article on 1 *Mandevillc m the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
(Vol. 15.) by the late su H. Yule and Mr. E. B. Nicholson. Also one 
raHRShe present writer in the nV»/Mfi lu/rr Review, 1896. 

T A handsome edition of the "Travels'* was republished by Messrs. Constable 
• t Co. of Westminster, at the end of 1895, in which however the above view is 
„not admitted, and only mentioned as an absurdity. 
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We have now taken a rapid survey of the best English books 
of the Renaissance, and all that is loft to do is to take note of a 
few—a very few -woihs produced bv those* marvellous men who, 
bursting thiough all the hmdiancts ot medievalism, anticipated 
bcttei times with pictotious genius In hnglaud, for obvious 
reasons, the ige oi the Roses could nol but be i barren time. 
Before Malou md 1 ortcseiie then c mnot be s.ud to have been 
any organised pius duiing tin fust tluu cpnttu of the fifteenth 
ccntuiy Noi was tin uisi oi pmtiv nuuh bi ttu Lydgate 
(1370-1440) and <>*iliv» (1365-1450 >) hiuu*, no light tC 
be called (lissus bv the utmost stntili ol comtisy I ho best 
woik, mdud, oi that time < anic iioin Siotlunl in tint old form of 
Northun Lnghsh whnh iltuw nds w into tin well-known 
dialect ol Robut Burns Amoii^ thesi Scottish wntcis were 
some poets of ( onsidcrabh mint wliosi wnik- in dill included 
m popul ti colli (tions 

Such wcu William Dunbar suppoid to Invi been born 
about tin middle of tin untuiv Robert llum\ on about a 
quaitei oi i i ntinv l«tu * md km., 1 tine tIn hirst oi 
Scotland a Pi mu lull ot all t‘]i cultiin oi his i^i and dc serving 
of a happiu lot than thatwlndi tell to him Bom in 13 C 14, James 
came mto Du hands ol tlu Ln^lish when only »levin years Oi 
age and wa dc t nned no les than i i^hti e n ye ai*- dating which he 
bee ami pioin u nl m all km^hllv at i < lnplislnm nts and in al'. 
the known tonus of learning Mr t impb'll mys that he fought 
under Henry \ m Iiamc Liu stin/as in which he describes 
his chambu in the lound tower at W md-or and his in»-t sigfit of the 
lady whom hi eventually made his Out in an familial to al. 
students ot Ln^lish vase The pas-age oe m- in • j oi m cal lee 
'live King's Quae, of which an edition appealed in 1884, lindci 
the able editoiship of Piof Skeat James married the lady— 
Joan Beautoit —in 1424, and bemj* pci nutted to ri turn to Scotland 
was crowned King of that countrv m the sime ye n But he was 
too good tor the place and time , his effort*, to establish order 
offended his nobles and he* was mtirde ud alyPerth m February 
1437 His poems can hardly rank as Classics, yet they merit 
a passing glance as helping to bridge the gulf between Chaucer 
and Sackville 

__________ _ __ _ / 

* See an able and acute criticism m Mr. Ward's English Posts V*S.W.E 
Henley. 
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. ' There are only three names left on our list but they are great - 
Vries‘ * 

1 V', * 1 

\[■>$.•: William of Langland, the author of the Vision of Piers 
fhe Ploughman, was born in Shvopidiire, 1332. and bred for 
the clerical profession; but he neyt r look priest's orders, 
having married young. He began when about thirty to write, 
a satire on the vices of his contemporaries whit 1. gradually grew 
into the book ol which the abridged title is hen given, for a full 
account of which we cannot do belter than icier to the article by 
Prof. Skeat in Mr. Ward’s Pot ts (Y<»1. 1.) Though not a professed 
Lollard, the author shows a disgust «»f the t l«*ri< al abuses prevalent 
in the J4th century ; tin* agricultural distress which finally 
provoked the risings of the reign of Richard 11 is boldly described 
and lamented and 11n* whole is held together by the bond that is 
spiritual rather than literary. Nevertheless, flare is evidence 
that the author must have had a sense of artistic responsibility ; 
in middle life lie went to live in London where he revised and in 
fact rewrote his*poem, and a third revision was mailv about 1393. 
The whole of the three texts has been edited bv Prof. Skeat 
(1867-84). \ 

The conception and form of this much-laboured work are 
alike original, so far as can be now learnt. The subject is as 
.-various as life itsell : landscape, street, the sorrows of the labourer, 
the consolations of the Church. There is no rhyme, and the 
■ijnetre is so uncouth as to defy classification. Campbell thought 
it mainly anapaestic, Skeat says it is rather dactylic: the 
practice throughout is alliterative-—which adds to the 
obscurity of the style. Words of French origin are freely 
used: the author is generally abreast of his time, as when he 
"mentions " guns/’ then quite a novelty in European war. 
Thus \vc*may fairly cite William as a complete prototype of the • 
English literary man ; nurtured as a scholar, yet full of sympathy 
for the poor: seeking his bread in London, yet never forgetting 
.the. scenery and in^dents of rural life ; original and industrious'; 
working less for the pleasure of a thoughtless world than for the 
^satisfaction of his own ideals. But such a scheme has necessarily 
^involved inequality and even tediousness ; the Piston can scarcely 
Vbe caUec^a general favourite, although most interesting to earnest 
$tu<|eritsf It. has also been an abundant source of inspiration to 
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successive poets , and its influence ha'* been traced in tydgato, 
Gascoigne, Drayton, Spensei and Milton 

A yet moic in tc Mutual wntti ot tint piimitive period has 
been G( ottri \ ( hautei tKP 5 14(H)) a name only second to 
that of Shaken i< on tin mil <il rngland’s lileiaiy glories. 
The exact elite ot tin poit s bnth is unknown , he was the son 
of a London wini-mm h mt iml bit d in tin household of the Duke 
of Gamut vhoin In attompmu tl to tin w u tn l ranee , this 

must ha\t bun <Uuin, tin 1 ist iu\ » mu ol 1 tamo in 1359, when 

the pott w isjMihups i littK %o \11 twtniv \* u ol age He was 

taken piisonu by tin I until but hhuitid mm iftti, the King 

contributing 1 u^«l\ to his i msoni lb tin a i» tinned to Kngland, 
ultimately tnttun^ tin household ol Km I dw ml 111 In 1372 * 
Ik \isittd It il\ on idiplomitn mission md iltu his leturn, 
obtained tin (ontiolh iship of tin < u tonis m London, he 
bee amt a nn mbti of tin Houst ol ( onunoii-. lot tin sline ot Kent 
m 1386 and dud m 1400 !b ippi uto ln\» bun engaged 
m htiiarv woik dmin s mail} Unity u us oi tin-, laborious 
lift, ptodiuin^ t'u Boo/ of lln Dm hiss iboul ldb v >, while the 
( anterbury 1 aU\ an believed to biv< ouupuri hi Iittst years. 
The Book of t/u Dm fuss is i soil ol «It on tin death of 

Blanche of f istih tin fiist^ wilt ol John ol <«nmt b\ whom 

poet was pattonised Ills in \l most reinukible woik Was* 
Troilus and (ristidc ilttiwuds lilt fivtguite p m n of 9 *. 

Philip Kidntv The poet's climax is sttn m tin House of 

Bame, tin Lcgind of (,ood Wonnn md the best of the 
Canterbury / ahs , but tin joimuy to Italy left permanent 
traces of itnishtd woikmuiislnp upon whai In did in Ins later 
years Dantt Boccaccio and IMiaidi all supplied froth matter 
and manntr for these pot m- , md it was rt seivt d to the days of 
Milton, nearly three t f nlurn s lalei foi sut h dirt < t irtistic inter¬ 
course with Italy to bt it newt d by an Lnghsli author About 
1384, Chain cr, having buomc ptrsonally distinguished and pros¬ 
perous, undertook 1 he great work of his lift, tin 'Tales of Hie 
Canterbury Pilgrimage I he nonunt w.is propitious tor a great' 
literary undertaking, tli Black Dc dh Inti u ned its ravage 
the peasant**' revolt had ban suppn sst d m consUvativereacH&i 
held the country quiet , \Vy< lilf liad ct isc d to disturb 
minds by active controversy and was dying in his parsonage./'’Xt 
was fortunate that at such a period of comparative calm CltaUcer 
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should have been in the maturity of his development. As Mr. 
Gardiner has pointed out, the hour and the man had met in the 
hap^fest accord. The Tales, indeed, belonged in many instances 
to an earlier period ; but what gives them unity and specially 
connects them with the time i*> the famous and inimitable Prologue. 
Jjhe idea, perhaps borrowed from the plan of Boccaccio's 
^■Decameron, is that a score or so of persons have met at an inn 
in the Borough in ordei to ride together to Canterbury to visit 
and worship at the shrine oi Berkci, nun dried in that Cathedral 
some two antune'. bride,, and djarc then canonised as Saint 
Thomas. All the middle clasps of r.nghmd :n. then existing are 
represented; and since Ihe way was long, they agree to beguile 
tho time by refilling stories tor the common amusement. This 
machinery may hr allowed to lx -otnev hat durn.-.y and artificial 
without diminishing our relish lor the social red personal descrip¬ 
tions involved and our admiiatjon for the sly humour and genial 
sympathy displayed in the .weention. As in other cases we shall 
find judiciously ‘-.el.vi.d <\ti.i«is m ('tunpbil! and Ward', and 
the criticism wliieh !i:’.s he. a prelixed to In'* eviriets by the editor 
of the last-named* collet ti..n is highly indriiciive. It would 
indeed be almost imp i.'siMe to over-i slimate Mr. Ward’s service to 
studentsin thus calling ^cia ral attention to the merits of Chaucer ; 
\vho was not only the fat it* r of modern Knglish lit-- nture but the 
inventor of the inojlorn English language.* For it is absurd to 
give the name 1 English ” to earlier works which cannot be 
understood but bv the s.-me amount of attention and research 
which aps required bv the lenlers of a dead language* As to the 
fault sometimes imputed to Chaucer of the excessive use of French 
locutions, we have to remark, in the first place, that he does not 
U$c them so much as the plebian satirist *.»f Piers Plowman's 
Vision, And, further, that since a sort of French—what the poet 
himself called “ Sr ratio rd-at-Bow ” French—was the current 
speech of Parliament and Court, the remarkable thing is the 
quantity of* Gallicisms that Chaucer, a irequenter of both, 
excluded rather than the quantity which he retained. 

■ Omucer’s action upon his successors has been unique: 
ILydgate, King James* Dunbar, openly professed themselves his 

•' 'f ' * A recent criticism has established that it was the influence oi Chancer 
vmich caused what is known as the "East Midland" dialect to become the 
classical form. of literary English. 
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disciples; Spenser calls him the well of English undefiled, 
Dryden and Wordsworth paraphrased his Tales, Tennyson 
imitates and piaiscs* him , as tin mornmg-slar of song ” 

“ Dan Chaurei tin histwubk whose swett breath 

Pieliukd those melodious buists that fill 
The spacious times ot h uat 1 h/ilnlu 
With sounds tint ulin still 


Not to dwell on othu signs ot \it\ht\ ( luum s Tales have 
been lately me luck <1 in Mi Shads Pnut\ P < 

Adopting Spcnsir s nntiphoiu d chstnj ti »u ol ( haucer as 
suitable to the iinlo s \ tmplo\td at tin ( n uu nu nn nt of this 
undertaking one cm u ud tin uitluu ot tin ( mLrhmy Tales 
as the oiumal fount un ot Uu 1 n hsh I m u i i md hleiature, 
the ultimah well he id i i tin wiUkuuss <>l nndu\ d bubartsm. 
Nevertheless b\ tin idi ot (h uuu wi mu l plot John 
W^ycliffe (ibout Idis S41 bon pc i hips lilt on \i us before 
the poet—\ Ink his den w u 1 utlciwoiih h i Du n nn nliom d as 
exactly tonh npoi minus with tin eoinph tu n < I ( liiimi s great 
\vOrk—in whu li mdi cd In is s > m ti in s thought i >'b 1 1 mud at 
The charact i most lo\in h l\ ehscnbcd m tii i uuu til Prologue 
is the pai ish j i i st 


* il» w ut d iHi i n i p imp oi i• \ 111 n 
No mid luniscll -pjeiel n-» i in " 

Iln 1 »\ t C lu ist j'd hi \p< stk s * we l\i 
lb t mJ>t but Ins h bl'iwulit himself 

& 

The In"t lutlu utn ie ( nd »t tlm \imiible scholai is as 
master ol JWUn 1 ( ollne Oxlonl m IdfiO \ihcn lit wa*- probably 
not less than* thnt\-six >tais »t igi i>< bunded by Jolm of 
Gaunt whose zi il for a tr molded Bible his been iln idy noted, 
be became known as an cannst md i ml united pre-uhu, and 
m 1374 was pic&tntcd to the ittlory oi Luttciwoith wheic he 
continued his lcfornung labouis 1 oui >cars later‘Wychffe 
began a scuts of tracts punohed by the sc mdal then discredit¬ 
ing the practice and—as lit considered tin doctiincs of the 
Western Chuich W r liat the practice was wie can conjecture . 
from the good-humoured sire asm of Chaucer Moreover the* 
English Prelates wcit no longer patriotic and popular men, ww 
Langton and Grosstt£tc\ but fine gentlemen belonging to np]bde 

families, or m any case sympathising with the {landlord dasip * 

* Pt * 
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Abroad their was animated competition for the headship of 
Christendom, and the Ret tor of Luttei worth who had long been 
losing his »w< of a single Pope was not hkt lv to lcturn to a former 
allegiance when Ik saw the Jioh Si conti-tid between Urban VI 
and (limcnt \ 11 lit w< nt dttp in tlu »*tudv of the Scriptures 
wheie lit bduvtcl that lit lound a put >\stim the piopagation 
of which would Ik the uin ol all such disoidus and he accord¬ 
ingly coninussiom (l .1 < ompany ot ltimiant missionaries to 
piodami his t)|)iuit>ns Hit woik w 1 *- dist ountcnamed by the 
’Parliament, though stioiujy supjfoit<d toi a Hint at least bv the 
Duke of Lant astci wlu> was t \t 11 u portt d to li im spoken strongly 
on the sulqut in tin t omst oi a dcbalt in 11 • House of Loids 
To deprive tin ptoph ol an Lnghsh Bibh wm.m, said the Prince, 
"make them tlu dugs ol I 111 opt* All nations but they had 

the Woitl oi (iotl wludi is tin law oi tun tilth taih m then 
own language 

Wytlilft t st apt cl dm (l ptisuution doubtless bv reason of 
the Duke's tounti nam t 01 piotnlion and dutl in bis parsonage 
m 1384 \\t Ji«i\< aluatlv sttu i tiw lints of his tianslation 

which is vtrv ltmaikabk both as an appeal to hnglishmen in 
their own longut and .is the foundation of tlu subsequent indepen¬ 
dence of 0111 national diaiactu So sutttssful wire the measures 
taken by the Govt mint nt of tliosi days to impede the diffusion 
of Wyclifft \ veisitm, that topits howtvei multiplied soon became 
lare and 1 oslly In tlu rt m of Htmy \ , less than lialf a century 
afte^the woik had httn itmiplettd, a manuscnpt Bible fetched a 
price full \ equivalent to /40 ol modem money Notwithstanding 
all this* liow ecu, it pi mid ivintualh that a set d had been sown 
which lctauii tl < tunplt t« \ ltality, though it did not gei mmate for a 
period of utmost two bundled \eais in thi full morning time 
of the Ren.ussamt 

Prematme as W\ dilh N 1 eligiou*- mo\ t mtnt may seem to have 
been, he*shares with (hautei the lionoui ol being the founder of 
our ow n pi osc 1 hese ai c the in st oi that d\ nasty nobly spoken of 
by Byron a«= “ Tliost dead but sceptred Sovereigns who rule 
our spirits from their inns * 

(To fa Concluded) 


England 


H. G KEENE. 
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I 1 , ll HI I l> 11 

Lt rhvbmn miilto iimuUun n u t tin) 

Non till rnt \ i i 1 mi t. sti l futunt 

• \i si u LI \ I 


Twas m the village So md so 
\ lull two hunducl yais igo 
An owl from out tin nughbomin wood 
Id ipjicd here uid the n in sc tic n of lood 
As iats and li/ uds sm ilie 1 buds 
And gnat black beetles borne on she ids 
Nor rest* d till the n^ lit w is sj* nt 
And morn gleamed uel in tli orn nt, 

Winn like i culprit < night m tli* ict, • 

In l« ai to go on or id rid 
I oi i very bird or sm ill oi r< it 
\\ ould now m turn re t ill itc 
Obstrurt his blinded flight, and pc«k linn 
No spirrow e’en would now respect bn i 
tor he was top-dog all the night, 

Plied beak and talon left and right 
Spreading round death, destruction gun - 
’Twas now their turn to have at him 
For Life is but a spinning wheel 
For ever turning, nevei still, 

And w T e but clods—no whe re, nor whe nc e — 
That stick to its circumference, ** 

Now at the top, and now at bottom, # 
Now wedged m here, now thithe r shot m. 
Till length, by force centrifugal, 

We fall away, and that is all— 
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And Times old besom deers the way. 

And lumps us bark to roadsit 1 * clay. 

To 'scape, unpleasant accident 
Into a daiksomc barn he* unit. 

And their sinii from lic.li} and harm 
Sate «osv in a eoinei waiin, 
inte*nt 'neath night'• el,»ik < u»c)j>\ 

To fh bark lo hi*. l#.m\ in tn< 

Old tie c with 1m Miihe*. I*" * aid brut 

Thv innnv years inhabitant 

Thou nr’oi again sh dl look on m m 

For hate hath otlm things in stcae 

Until niaike’d ihi** m\ bn<l ot ah and cv. iy, 

'Jo point a nioial oi adorn a stoi\ 

I hr b.uu bi lone id to «i wi.dtln burnt i 
\ clcpt lIukumiliMid Uiikiimnamu 
And Kama was h«- ,n\am tiust\ 

Obc^id, and in m l a*«ki <1 ki^ wasi\ 

The bain In find .u lmak ul d i\ 

For fuel, giam. eiuin.i , 

Scam pastel tin thushold wjlien hi **tooel 
As petnJuel, i i block ol wood 
For thin vfitlitn tin cm mi saw In 
A pan ol i \c s clow rod, anil liny , 

He tumbled baikwatd, and pell-mill 
l<an to lus m.istei, and did tell, 

Hoiv a tunnndous, unknown nuuisui 
Lay spiawluig in tin* bain lline. 

Lay coiloP up in tin coimi, .uni 
Resembled nought on so,« oi land, 

Had two great lolling orbs of hie. 

Which hen and thou* In twisted diir, 

And hissed with dismal sound, and hollow, 
Would anyone at one gulp swallow 
With no moi^iu&s. or ieioniony, 

Than boa constrictor would a cone\. 
u Go,” said his master, " you’ie a dolt, 

A ninny, nizy, numskull, colt. 

Clodhopper, clodpate, jobbernoll, 

Calf,. mooncalf, buzzard, gowk, clodpoll. 
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Lout, loon, lown, looby, lackbrain, oaf, 
Dunderhead, jolterhead, baiwakoof. 

Goose, goose-cap, tlnckskull, shallow-brain, stock, 
Addlehcad, loggerhead, beetlehead, block, 

A nincompoop, and lioddv-doddv. 

This many a year 1 think I know thee , 

A tmv little mouse, oj black ant, 

You’ll bravely chase m th’ In Id, 1 w an ant 
But when you see a lun that’s dead you’ll 
Fust look round tor a might \ c udg» 1, 

And then begin voui opeiation, 

So tender art' you ot youi skin. 

But I must go mysell, and see 
What unknown monster tins may bi ” 

So saying, h( man bed on before, 

And bra\ely to the bain-house dooi. 

And, craning out his nc < k and < bin, 

He stood, and had a peep within , 

But when he with his own * v* saw 
Hie darksome mass with beak and claw, 

The monster cxtraoidmary. 

Tin*glowing orbs, red,targe, and hay,— 

With two gieat swinging jumps he shot 
Out of the* bam, with terror not 
Less t han his servant Kama’s, and 
His neighbours, this and on th it hind, 

Entredted and implored with tcais, 

• To arm with brickbats, hatchets, spears, 

And, with one muiderous onslaught, rid the 
Bamhousc of this monstei bloody, 

Misshapen, formless, miscreatc, 

# Sprung from the devil and his mate. 

Dark, stygian, vile, iniquitous, 

And frightful, awful, vilhnous, 

Spitting out fire from jaws tremc ndous, 
Rampant, in act to turn and rend us, ■* 
Dangerous, unknown, furious, fell. 

Which, if it broke loose, who < ould tell 
What havoc it might perpetrate, 

And all the village devastate. 
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They all < ame running hclter-skc It< r 
The village soon w. 1 '* m a well* i, 

The 1cmpl< bell i.mg mil .. lt*<‘*in. 

To Call the* people, aiiel all folks m, 

The tom-1 onis biat, 1 lie eosam n «1 k 
R le*w elisnial on his s,u io<l toia 1* , 

The Patel sat elown m In-. <ho\v<i\ 

Girt m aulhonl\, «md elhoti 
Thejaglius, Kotw.ils, K.tmdai AlaUu-. 
Bogans, pensiumd Jim aims, 

All stood aionnel lum, and he g.iu 
His orders elear, and (pink and ciu\e 
To each he ga\e ,» kaelbi stotk, 

With laven feathei wid'ud in loik. 

Which meant that tli<*\ must nin, and still ? 
Device vhu h te» this d >\ m» „ns ‘Ionian, 
And had the same t tle*e t and tom. 

As* onee old Scotland's liciy uoss. 

As red sli'p. tiseel m secietaii.de. 

Means mgint, quiek, or else immediate 
No stop, no stay, away they llew 
To points e>t eompass thnty-two. 

And ordcicd all to arm, and come 
To when 1 thc\ heard the beat of drum. 

For those weie days when all things went 
Simph— as if by accident 
Np led tape made, like bonds, oi halter, 
Authority to limp, and falter, 

And no one questioned this, or that. 

And each did all from his own bat, 

And life was sweet as sugarcandy, 

Na codes, no roads, no Jamabandi, 

No ‘for approval/ ‘shall,’ or ‘must/ 

No geometric Bandobast, 

No written laws did vex the foium. 

All was ‘in gremio magistrorum/ 

They caught up hatchets, crowbars, shovels 
Pickaxes, pitchfoiks, ploughshares, trowels, 
Old matchlocks, flintlocks, blunderbusses, 
Whose kick's more vicious than a mule's is, 
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Speais, hoes sc j-this stuks, stones siavcb, and bamtx^js 
And all the unpli mints ot i mu usi 
(neat swinging lilti s uul tiunis, 

And euttiis usiil t ) (li >]) up ms 
And s\\ onls uul d i ii tin' Ind Inn 
Uniis«dsui»t di\ ol I iih ill mi 
The M uni ltd u Imin mi lib mini town 
Hearing tin poflu i lunist If i mu u >wu 
And with lum i mu tin Mm k ind i/i 
His billed nun ind i in tin K i/i 
Ihiv mm hid in philmv ioiuudii> 

Risohid to slu> 01 m in oi d \il 
Be.lou tlu bun tin v look tluii si itnm 
And halt d foi i umsult itnm 
Then, w is Run i Puidu Situimsm 
(ijnpati Midho I lunui [ nosing, 

Btihamsin^ I okm ui (ioini Som i 
lriloknath Kanin ith, R und ilh, Dom i 
And Vasudi v, and V< nk its uni 
And K.itclukali yan, Kristom uu 
And Muttappa and (Jit II ipp i 
And Sul ippa md Yillappa, 

(»a\ adappa, Cmlmallappa, 

(jiirupithappa, N usm^appi 
Sn asapp i, kui u\ i tapp i, 

Fuidtambi, Sidlingappi 
\enkata, Anangamanj in, 

Arumajam, Vaiadat h n i, 

Kahyanar imaiyang iron, 

And old Srirargachdrlavaiu 
Piloo, Tiloo, Prattipatti, 

Lmgoo Jingoo, Chuckirbutty, 

And Venkatanarasayya, 

And Vcnkatanarasammih, 

Purshota ni Venkatarang i> an, 

Ni r otam, Venkatasubbai tyan, 

Balwant, Jaiwant, Sabbapatti, 

Day want, Bykant, Vcdapuiatti,— 

And many more, to fame unknown. 

Names worthy to be graved in stone. 
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. As* twas no play, but real fight here. 

The barn they set to recon noim* ; 

And every side was placed a guard on, 

A strong impenetrable cordon. 

And now from out the ranks (here stepped 
A valiant man with arms equipped. 

He stepped in bravely, bolt-upright. 

But ran out breatliless with affright. 

And speechless, he no word'* oukl utter. 

So horrid was the sight lie saw there. 

A second girt him for the «*ont»'*»t I 
But likewise came oft scared, and non-plusscd. 
Scarce better fared tin next who tame--- 
Just peeped in. and gave up (he came. 

Now everything was .11 a stand. 

They looked on this, and th' other hand, 

For it war-, sure some cheadful nmnsU:r, 

That turned their lives inlo water. 

: ^At last til ere came a mightv man. 

And swore upon the great Koran, 

He'd shave liis beard, leave h;nr unkempt. 

Or perish in the dire attempt. 

For he in rtiany a war had fought. 

Could show the cul^. and scars he'd got. 

Had stood the shock ol spears, and swords. 

In skirmish with Pinduri hordes. 

. Hed fought in battles, near anti far. 

'Against the horsemen »*f Berar. 

His turban round his chin he wound. 

And tighter drew his kummerhand ; 

He screwed iiis eyes up, and his face. 

And courage to the sticking place. 

And, armed with dagger, armed with talwar, 
Marched stiff and straight, within the barndoor 
Meantime tjie owl had left his comer, 

’Flew here and there, then sat upon a 
Cross-beam, and from that high station 
"Looked down, as safe from molestation. 

' ■ A„bamboo ladder soon w T as set up, 

- 0n which the valiant man did get up. 





place his life in jeopardy. 

He climbed up bravely, rung by rung ; 
the crazy ladder creaked, and swung ; 

The poor owl's heart went pit-a-pat; 

He crouched down on the cross-boain flat, 

With noise and tumult desperate grown. 

Flapped frantic, and looked horrid down. j 

And turned his eyeballs dismal round, 

And snapped his beak with vicious sound. 

Swelled out his neck, and curved his wings — 

His feathered head piece rose in rings 
And hissed, and hooted in a tone 
Would terrorise a heart of stone. 

"Strike home"—“Strike home”—they cried with on 
Voice—“Strike home"—“and the thing is done." 
The other breathless, and agape, 

Stood trembling there from toe to nape. 

" If you were standing up here," said he, . 

“ You would not,” Strike home,' cry so glibly.’ 

He took one step, and then another, 

And then began to quake, and shudder : 

Not Demogorgon, not Medusa 

Such horror struck in those who saw her ; 

His head swam ’round, his legs did shivci 
Sharp twinges shot through heart,and liver, 

A mist before his eyes did gather, 

* And speechless he came down the ladder. 

“ It's all up with us now," they said, 

And knew not where to turn for aid, 

. “ The horrid monster, fell, and bloody, 

IWho dare now tackle it ?—Nobody— 

Has only with its poisonous breath 
Wounded our strongest man to death; 

'Tis folly, in such circumstance, 

To stake more lives upon a chance." 

Tlje Patel was in thoughtful mood ; 

IHis satelites around him stood. 

He now called A council of war, he 
for pan supari. 
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Tobacco, and some dozen chillem, 

.And ordered all to sit, and fill'em.— 

, As Frederick phantasied on flute. 

Fore doing things of great repute, 

As great Napoleon, on a ramp chair. 

Just after Wagram's bloody* affair. 

Sat tired down, and had a nap, and 
Slept soundly, as if nothing happened. 

Or at camp table in the field. 

At a council of war that he held, 

Slept soundly after bloody Kylan. 

As if on featherbed and pillow. 

His generals, with three-cornered hats on. 
Stood round in silent admiration, 

And whispers passed amidst their number. 
As loth to wake him from his slumber; 

For he had. without fiddle-faddle. 

Been eighteen hours in the saddle. 

And, folding, as his wont, both arms 
Snatched respite brief from war’s alarms— 
The Patel sat—in deep unrest— 

His arms placed cross-wise an his breast. 
Long pondered they the matter o’er, 

Long smoked they Chilians by the score. 
Long did they chew, and chew the cud. 
Long did they chew the bctle-nut. 

At length the Patel, rose and said. 

“ I've got a thought within my head ; 

The matter now in such a incss is, 


; What will come o’ 't beyond all guess is ; 
There’s only one way out of it, 

And that one way is sure to hit; 

*We , ’ll stop the door, and all the vents, 

’ And fire the barn with its contents, 

,And thus, with no more fuss and bother, 
■Be rid o' c th’ monster altogether. 

But every man must first make good 
The price of barn, and grain, and wood, 
•By contribution fair, and straight. 

Iff lierht of income, and estate. 
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Quick, let us all now liberil fork out, 

By opening each of us his purse out. 1 * 

They all assented to this speech, » 

They all admired his wisdom’s reach. 

No sooner was it said, than done , 

The warnors rose up, one by one , 

Four torches they applied upon 
The four sides of the dreadful bam , 

And then vuthdiew to safer distance, 

To wait results, and saije ail ims< banco 
With smoke, and flame, and smashes, crashes. 
The barn was soon reduced to ashes. 

And in't—thou most unhappy fowl- 
Perished this sad mischanceful owl 
And who this story does not credit, 

Let him go theie himself, and heat it. 


NagP'it. 


B (. SrEINHOPf 
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A CAUSERIE ON BROWNING 


W ITH rn.inv icadt'i*., < w n now tin u.nm ol Rohcit Browning 
is a bv-wuid loi obsdintx and unmlelligibihty, and 
having got thi^ impression o( bun fiom ntlui** ihcv «iil deterred 
from the study oi Ins woj hs I It is n*> doubt mou dilhcult than 

many other ports, and Kqums m>t\ uieful leading to be 
understood Moreover a e ousideiable .u (juumidin c with literature 
is necessaiy to be in a position to follow all his allusions, for he 
draws upon the' whole woild of knowledge Biowning despises 
nothing so nuu li as men* prettiness , his poems ate often uncouth, 
but in all of then! time is deep thought. He. dives into the depths 
of. human natme and makes us see common ouurrentes in new 
lights. He is a supreme psychologist. He has an almost unique 
faculty of putting a ease from cveiv* possible point ot view; and 
theie is no doubt he would ha\e made a lirst-iate lawyer If in a 
Jaw suit both parties e ould have engaged Browning as an advocate, 
be Would have been quite capable of doing ample justice to both 
» his clients and of afterwards summing up as judge This he 
'’Actually does in his longest w’ork, The Ring and the Book, in which 
be treats of i!t* remarkable' murder case, that*was actually,tried 
In Rome over two hundred years ago, and in which he gets up 
briefs for the lawyeis on each side, and looks at the case from 
Vvery* possible point of view. 

* Browning is remarkable lor the east' with which he discusses 
difficult questions in a brilliant conversational, and yet poetical 
‘ style. In his dramatic monologues we feel that he is writing M 
exactly as the finest gentlemen w’ould talk if they could. Good 
examples of this may be found in his Clive and in his Bi$kjpp 
‘ Blougram's Apology. % - . 

’ Jf it be asked: " What in brief is the chief moral lessqn to be 
Warned frqm Browning ?” we may answer that it is this: .live 
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your life, and fulfil what, m life, you take to be your mission"or 
task. Do what you rcallv tlunk is the thing you have to do, even 
if, for doing it, the geneiahty of people would condemn you. Do 
not be a meio uitu of otlm men’s actions He a man, live a 
man’s life 

Indeed, we mu\ gathci fiom lhownine’s poems, that i& the 
fulfilment^! out lit< and the accomplishment oi our dcstu&y leads 
us to breaches of the nuual law (in any <ast as conventionally 
conceived) 01 cvui to actual c itnie, it is bcttci so than that we 
should frustiate ouisehis, m that wc should allow ourselves to 
become men will-less mgamsms, dutliu s nl the mercy of 
external circumstances oi mled stiongci wills than our owil. 
Like Ibsen. Bi owning profihts stiongly against half ness. Do 
everything t hoi oughly lie would tell us do c v» n < nine thoroughly, 
if be a criminal you mu&t A i nminal may at any rate be a man 
—which a being without vull-powei can neve i be 
Anticipating objn tions to this view, he says 
“ Oh. a crime will do 
As well, 1 reply, to serve foi a test, 

As a vu tuc golden thiough and thiough 
Sufficient to vindicate itself. 

And prove its worth at a moment's view 
Let a mail contend to the uttermost * 

I 4 or his lift ’s set prize, be it w’hat it will ' 

All Browning’s sympathies are with those who act, rather 
than with those* who merely dream. In many of his poems we 
find -the glonfu ation of manly feats and ac ts of coiywge, as for 
instance in /In Incident of the French Camp, Pheidippides, 
How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, and most of 
all in Clive. This last is a splendid study of the soul of a man, 
whose one most salient characteristic was undaunted courage^ 
» We are made to realise that the fear of death was Absolutely 
unknown to him, and that the only dread he was capable of 
entertaining was that of the loss of his honour--" Lord Clive's 
fear unique." • ,* *• ' 

Martin Relph, on the other hand, is a study of oowaxdi^l 
bringing vividly before us tt^e terrible gnawing feeling* 

Wears away a man’s heart w'hen he realises that he ban behag^j 
like a coward. He carries if* 

*±}**Ja worm inside which bores at the brain for food/ 
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’ How he longs to escape from himself. How he strives to 
persuade himself that his old self is dead, and that he is now 
a man of courage. 

i "Get you behind the man that I am, youman that I used to be.” 

He welcomes physical pain as a relief from his terrible 
mental anguish. In Jnsians Tyrannus we have the story of a 
coward, who is pursued to the death by a tyrant, turning upon his 
oppressor and terrifying him by av unwonted display of courage. 
As the poet tells the story, the hunted man 

" Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed.” 

Browning looked forward with confidence to another life 
in which the mistakes and failures of this life of ours will be 
rectified. The lesson of eternal hope is enforced upon us in a 
beautiful poem, entitled Apparent Failure The poet had paid a 
visit to the Morgue, the dead-house m Paris, where the bodies of 
those who have drowned themselves m the Seine are laid out for 
identification. One poor boy, who lay there dead, had perished 
through overweening ambition. He had broken his heart 
because he could not be Bonaparte, and, hating the obscurity 
in which he found himself compelled to pass his life, had thrown 
himself into the riycr in despair. Another corpse was that of an 
old man, a Socialist, who had committed suicide despairing of 
the accomplishment of his social ideals. The third was a man of 
the world, who wishing for wealth in order that he might lead a 
life of sensual indulgence, had gambled recklessly and lost all his 
money. I*bc4»m then, as he thought, nothing remained but*the 
river. 

Browning’s final reflection on all this is that, after all, probably 
these men had started thcii lives well, although they came to 9uch 
a miserable end. fhe boy had been full of generous ambition, 
the Socialist had dreamed of social reforms, and even the man 
of the world had perhaps been a good fellow with just a little too 
much inclination for pleasure. The circle is not yet complete. 
What began well Aid is now so ill may yet again, in the future, 
be well. 


" My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First* 
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Though a wide compass round be fetched, 

That what began best, chn’t end worst. 

Nor what God blessed onto, prove accurst ” 

But although Browning was optimistic, holding thgt the errors 
committed in this earthly life may be. itmedicd in a life to come, 
he yet considered it a terrible thin^ loi a man to die without 
having at least striven earnestly to ai umiplish his life-task. The 
souls of such he calls “ frustrate ghosts and wtites — 

“ The sin 1 impute. to each fiustiatc ghost 
Is—the unlit lamp and the ungut loin 

The poet has much sympathy howtvu, loi the man whose 
aspirations are too vast for fulfilment the man who takHs all 
eternity into his ken, and who is confident ol ultimate success 
beyond the tomb, even though his hie serins to be a failure in 
this world In A Grammanan s I initial the two type's of men 
are well contrasted—the one, t asily satished who aims at some^ 
thing small, clear, and definite which he can uasonably hope to 
accomplish m the eoursc of his present hie, anel who dies after 
comfortably fulfilling his aim , and tlu othei w ho builds tor all 
time, who never seems to thjnh of death but puisnes vast plans 
and projects, f 01 the execution of whnii sc vital genetations 
perhaps would be required • 

* He vcntuicd neik or nothing heaven *> success 
Found or earth's failure 

‘ Wilt thou trust death or not ? He answered Yes• 
Hence with life's pale lurt ’ 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it anel does it, 

This high man, with a great thing to puism, 

Dies ere he knows it " . 

Browning’s optimism, exuberant as it was, was absolutely 
dependent upon his belief m the immortality of the soul. One 
would have supposed thdt as human li\ es go hi*life was a tolerable 
happy one , yet he writes — , 

“ I must say—or choke m silence—howsoever came my fat$? 

Sorrow did and ]oy did nowise—life well weigjm4sr 

preponderate, f 
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• Thus Robert Browning had a clear and definite, yet broad and 
tolerant faith. In this In* was distinguished from most other 
poets of the Victorian age. in Tennyson and in Matthew Arnold, 
■for instance, not to mention others, wo find a note of sadness, of 
doubt and hesitation, as though I hr foundations of religion 
wen- being shaken bv t!)• • great discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. But in Browning we discern a faith that never faltered; 
a belief in man, in goodness, in love, awl in God. 


England . 


WALTER J. BA YUS. 
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'Conilitlcl ftom our last numbo ) 

III Tin Wi\i s 
• l 

Have you been a ^oung gill who vou would bt suipused to 
heai, is mamed actually maun d and about to In < onu a mother ? 
That was the cast with Savitu the daughtc i oi i utli landlord, 
daughter-m-law ol a i ichei landloi d Slit w as a good and a beauti¬ 
ful gill, very kind and unassuming She had many lncnds. She 
had no enema b She was missed by hu hands, especially 
ever since she went away to hci husbands houst tight months 

ago She had tome to her mother's lionet bttaust she was, as 

they say, in the family way 

" She is only fourteen yeais old and—' said one village 
woman. 

“ Do not speak likt that May God bltss the child and let 

her safely go through the pains Young child, she is very 

delicate, " said another # 

" She has wealth, both in her husband's house and in her own," 
said a third, " and what does she c are if she had more than twenty 
children ? Let her be a mother to a child eve ry ycai She can 
afford to maintain them all " 

" So young—so chaimmg—so exceedingly kind, and simple, 
a child still, may God bless her»" 

II 

" That girl n> not married—look at hei height! ” * 

Sundan was going to school, she heard it, but she passed it by,*; 
She had hea/d them say similar things of her. What does she 
care? She only felt sorry It was all "so shameful" for the* 
little thing—she was only thirteen years old—to hear people pity 
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her, but it was her fate. Her parents were poor. They^could 
not afford to pay one thousand or two thousand rupees 
for a husband. And so she still remained unmarried. She 
attended school regularly, had a good English education and 
was remarkable for her beauty and attainments, yet, she had to 
hear these taunts. She was not rich, she feared to bathe in the 
temple tank. The old women always spoke about her. " If 
. they cannot marry their daughter, surely, they can kill her. It is 
better to kill a girl than keep ,her without marrying her. " 
That was the inevitable comment. She never went to 
the temple, but she was always at home or in school. She 
prayed to God, every day, with great devotion and earnestness, 
that He may bless her father, her mother and sisters to whom 
she was passionately attached. 

“ Savitri is about to be a mother; Sundari is still 
unmarried. Yet both of them are of the same age." 

^That was the talk in the village. Savitri had the peculiar 
blessing of God. Sundari had His curse. 

III. 


" Is she improving ? " 

" Has the doctor come ? " * 

" How her own mother-in-law is attached to her ? How much 
her husband is attached to her ? Will she not survive ? " 

* The whole village was ablaze. Savitri had been seriously 
dll during her child-birth. There were some complications. The 
local midwife gave it up. The doctor had to be sent for from 
Twenty miles it way, and they had yoked the best bull and the 
best carriage to bring him. 

Her relatives had all assembled. Her husband was sitting . 
by her, and one of her arms lay limp upon his lap. Her mother 
. stood by, eyes red with tears ai.d heart full of pain. The mother- 
in-law was genuinely sorry, a thing unheard of, as a rule. ;■ 

" Is there no God in heaven ? " cried she in all her passion, v 
" How much I lovfd my daughter-in-law. Why did not my own 
daughter*die ? " ... i f 

The doctor came and all rose to receive him. He felt, the 
pulse. Every eye was on turned on him. 

The doctor put his instruments into his pocket and took the 
bag in hand. 
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" Boctof) will she live ? ” asked many voices. 

" She has been dead these last ten minutes,” was the 
answer. “ The child is dead in her womb. ” 


“ It pains me much Sundari, to give you to one who does not 
know English, who is a priest, who is but a beggar in society. 
You deserve a prince. Oh, that I ever wci e bom, that my children 
should suffer thus ! Sundari, I # am prepared to suffer. I shall 
not marry you. Study on. Rise high in the estimation of, the 
world. Make a name and you will make a great and a good name—' 
and princes will seek your hand. I shall be a martyr. I shall 
cease to be a Brahmin. I sfyall cease to go to the temple tank. I. 
can bear all, but not that my daughter should be sa< rificcd for the 
sake of custom and usage No—no—no—* ” and he took his 
little daughter in his arms and burst mto tears. “My child, my 
darling, the pride, the apple of my eye, and is sm h a fate to be 
yours ? Not if I live.” 

“ Comfoit thyself, father,” said Sundari, “•you know you 
are raving. It cannot be. You must give me away in marriage 
to whomsoever that is willing to have me. Maityi, did you say ? 
You cannot afford to be one. • You are a poor man Your master 
will give you up. Mother is old and is orthodox. She will not 
like it. The world is not prepared for it. I should be martyr, 
not you, and I am prepared. Be he a fool, a mad man, I shall 
love him and live for him, for hath not Cod ordained it so ? 
We must yield to fate. ” 

“ What is to become of all thy learning, of throve of books, 
of thy great fondness for reading ? ” 

” Think not of that. To you, being your daughter, 1 appear 
so valuable. There are many girls who arc cleverer than Ir and. 
have been worse than myself. No, father do not look on. me—look 
at my mother, my sister and my biother, look at llic world.” 

V. 

“ May I enter, Ruk ? ” 

" Oh, by all means Chand.” 

Chand entered. Chand was the pet name with which thevwfi^ 
called her husband, Ramachandra. 'Hie husband called bis 
Rukmani, “ Ruk.” They were an affectionate couple, had both 
a smattering of education and were advanced “Social ReforW ^ 
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as the ordinary people, railed them, and as they also sometimes 
believed. They we re almost of the same age. They went together 
in an open < arriage- -did not the Europeans go thus ? When they 
walked, they walked, hand-in-hand—where is the harm ? Cannot 
love be tree and should lovers fear the world? When Chand 
and kuk thought that the gaze of the public was too much upon 
them, they did not mind it at first, but afterwards, it was too much. 
They both put on the European dies% They both loved each 
other, and liked thus to go about, ( hand took to a little 
smoking and later on to a little " Whiskey and Soda ” byway 
of “ medicine.” He cropped his hair, and shaved himself, and 
was every inch an advamed *' Reioimer” Where was the 
harm ? lie liked it, his -wife liked it. and that was enough. 

('hand and Kuk utten laughed at the world. “ Ignorant 
world! They do not know how to live. Wh\ should they do 
- what their forefathers did ? ” 

Ruk felt sorry for her friends who were all working in the 
kitchen. She was particularly sorry for Sundari. Sundari 
was rooking every day. Dear me, Kuk never knew to make 
a fire or boil an egg. She knew how to read a newspaper, how 
to drive a horse, how to play tennis. “ Cooking is for cooks, 
not females,” sh*' said. 

Kuk and C'luAd had so far advanced in western manners, that 
they always called each other by name, and asked permission 
before each entered the other’s room, and each kept a separate 
room. “ Is that not what the Europeans do ? ” 

VI 

i » x * • 

Pale, dejected, loan, the shadow of herself, the skeleton within 
her and nothing else. Sundari was often seen at the tank or the 
temple as much the object of sympathy now, as she was the object 
of derision *for not being married before. It was known that she 
had often to go on one meal a day. Her mother-in-law was a very 
cruel woman, who often took delight in persecuting her. Once, 
while Sundari was reading, she said " Reading and writing, 
indeed 1 You senseless fool, get out. Draw a hundred pots of water 
and pour it all on the plants and trees.” Sundari obeyed. Great 
heart, she submitted to fate. Did she complain to her husband ? 
Did she feel that the priest who begged from door to door, 
brought the rice given by others, brought the annas paid for - 
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prattling mantrSs, was not a fit husband lor her ? No She loved 
him, she was all obedient t to him and to all who were his relatives 
Ever since her mother-in-law abused her she nevei touched » 
book She onlv piaytd lone and well whenever shy had leisure 
She bore a child It w is boin bilou timt, and was still¬ 
born She had anotliti child It dud Slu had a third—it also 
died Her husband w is onl\ is old is slu w is and both wcie 
fifteen Hci husband was suklv Mu hid onh mu icquestnow 
and then to make to lit 1 luisb md 

' Pray ham thi ini linin’ «l m mti is mil ope it them With 
earnestness I'less ill whom you i onu m umti t with Do not 
be guided by th< money mu ^et Do ml isk ioi money at all. 
Let us starve but In » simtit md i (n d t um s pi list 

Ihat w is whit Sundnf equcs<(d lui hiishmd Hut her 
husband ftiud Ins motliu md it paind sundi'i vm limtli to 
hear om d ly hci Inisbind ntu Ih it lusi ^ to v, > n> do su\ues to 
a dead man betausi the money <pi Mi m w is n >t i till d 

' My husband why do you not *o ? Wlnt i high Inaction 
is youis b ic itci than tlic iteM jud b < s 01 t ulministiator’s. 
Why do you dcgi idi it * lm bi netful to ill ( onu md let us 
live in poyiitj m simplicity in h u ol (md Hut do not degrade 
yourself \<>ui profession ls^the highest Do not in ikt it low. 
1 tell this t ven at the nsk of im 11111114 V‘ ,,n disph niu , mother" 
she said as she found th.it hci moth* 1-111 law hid < onu up 

Sundaii s presence hci influence hci 1 undue t and character 
had all created a good influence in the house Hei mother-in-law 
agreed to her icasonmg 

Siindari made a happy home, md she had a 1 hild at last th it 
lived 

" She is a goddess, * said all who saw her 
" Do you lack the attention of a mother ' go to Sundan," 
K was what all the villagers used to say 


Madras . 


R •CHELLAMAL 
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A KNIGHT-ERRANT 

-—-■■.A.— 

T he tinii was lull summu ami throughout tlu long sunny days 
(v< r\ s< i suit h sort w »> humming o\t i with hoides of happy 
families lovilhn in tin with fru spms of sh . i and sea 

Ont ol tin soft him of flu ‘•h\ shorn tlu gold* n sun with a kind 
of jovial tu m ui'"' is thouJi In too ( njovtd tin not of tun and frec- 
dom wlmh wait on b< m itli his stimulatin s mfltunti Like a ga> 
hcaitfd old godtith i In pit pul roguishly bun ith dainty sun- 
bonm ts, or hissi d < huhh\ inns mil h js till tin \ i» ddened and rounded 
to tlu propoihon of In dth w limnin bodns will muh i the magnetic 
fotuli of lo\» 

'-rmailuu o\< i on < iimn^, stu till of shtm m tlu lu irt of beautiful 
Wales i m»wd suih is this lui^lnd tnd sphslud and made merrv 
Whoh tannins linkul hind in hinu'iin ttom bitlmi^ tents to sea 
bubbling with tli^ |o\ of life as unstllioiis unis is stmt Arabs 

laiev old nun uid wonun hi aim d ind bohlxd waist deep m the 
wuim w i\ts is mopbvt s might baptism*, fi ul md 1 tiling bodies in 
the 4 fountain ol p ipttuil health Small dnldrin (buckled and 
clamed m pin J<i on drscovinni, a wornU rtul world wlitrun grown¬ 
ups fo'got dinost to sav dont Irul\ it Mimed an tnchanted 
land 

But, .»s so oltui bippins m tin \u> midst of this happy land, 
there dwelt i loml\ l*i muss sin was not i wiikid Princess She 
did not grudgi om monunt’s happiness to otluis but she did wish— 
oh, so dabperati.lv tint tlu if had Ixui someone out ot all the throng 
who could span time to play with liti 

Playing alom is an unsatisfactory game, and the Princess had a 
merry heait, and longed for merriment and frolic So she sat there 
on the old guy fueakwater, watching the happy folk splashing and 
swimming and diving into the green waters of the old, old sea, or 
visaing out dreamily across the distant mist-clad mountains, and 
^M ihat one may be just a wee bit sad, even m so beautiful a world 
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*$$o one would have suspecteA what she was feeling; for the 
Princess was brave and unselfish, and would not cloud the happiness 
of others by looking dismal herself when in the midst of a gay company 
Those who passed merely saw a pleasant-looking woman resting 
quietly, absorbed in a deep train of thought. 

But there was one there who saw more deeply into her thoughts 
and knew the loneliness in the soul of the Princess. And liis warm 
heart went out in love and sympathy, understanding dimly perhaps 
yet truly, how great was her need for a mere glance or a tender, touch, 
in token of at least one heart’s understanding. He knew, from bittei 
experience, how the temporary indifference ol friends inay make One's 
whole outlook a sheer emptiness and terror; how even one's dearest 
ones have their moments of forgetfulness, and that such moments are 
apt to leave behind them perpetual lit tic stings of uncertainty ,ft)| 
future remembrance. • , | 

Feeling thus, and longing to help and comfort her, lie hovered 
shyly near; determined to do something, yet loo shy and embarrassed 
to quite decide upon any course ol action. Jl she could only become 
conscious of his presence, something might give him his chance. But 
that seemed quite unlikely. 

As hi> observant eye rested for a moment on that dainty, deli* 
cate little hand, a sudden thought sel him vibrating with a mixture 
of ecstasy and shyness. There lay his chance, clearly; but dare he 
venture so bold an exploit ? # v' 

Even for so gallant a knight, il needed moir than all the. courage 
he had never yet lound failing him at need. Stfrely nothing should 
be too difficult nor daring il it bring comfort to the sad heart of*ai 
woman—and so sweet, a woman as this! One whoso care for others 
was so widely known ; whose tender heart had proved itself very 
havtyi of refuge and help to those in need- -as even he, a comparative 
stranger, well knew. 4 ' ■ 

That she should be sitting thus lonely and wistful, with none 
. to no.te her gentle heart's sadness, was more than his ardent soul could 
see and pass indifferently by. Yet how could he, a passing strangury, 
approach this lady—even with the purest of motives—without 
appearing to thrust himself unseemly upon her privacy ?* 

It was a difficult problem for so young and impulsive aknigfa& 
The golden moments were flying, and every one bringingth$ 
inevitable interruption nean r; and with it thejoss of his chancellor 
service. And what knight worthy of the name would risk 
his honour into so near neighbourhood to disgrace ? 

He must do something, and that quickly. He looked rounds 
seemed to see the working out of this wayside tragedy save 
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He thought again of his plan, dnd shivered with mingled thrills of 
emotion. 

He looked at the Princess, whose face was lurried away towards 
the distant, purple mountains. He looked at thal delicately sun* 
browned hand, lying idle, yet linnJv < In*-'d upon a jutting post of the 

. old, grey breakwater. 

Again his glance travelled to tin- j.ronle ot lu-i cheek, which was 
' just within his range of \bion. As lie looked, the men si shadow’ of 
u quiver disturbed iK rose-leal -moo!hm-.—, and lle ic was thal faint 
tightening of the muscles which may pn-.tgr the earliest -tag» of tears, 
ora brave cifori to supple'— their ri^ng. That \\a~ mo.,- than enough 
to settle the malbr. 

Nothin/; sinned hcneeioith to matter but how In-: convey* 

the message oi his overflowing le.irt to !u r lone ! 1 -pint it our. at 
•ieast knew and iind< rstood. 

Throwing doubt to the wiinl-* .ud appro, n liing Im wstlr that 
perfect manner which knows no tube step nor -turtlin:. movement, 
•lie bent his head : and, lightly as a bntterlly saluting a llov.et, laid one 
swift, warm kiss upon that io-.idcuf hand ! 

-Starting from her reverie, the Prine."-s mrued, and with a thrill 
of understanding .and gratitude. Hushed her dewy eyes upon him, 
and with a deep sigh ot happiness, gathered the bold knigbt into her 
trembling arms, covering hi - shapely head with the tenderest caresses. 

“Ah. doggie !’’ she whis])er<*d. “how did von know i blow could 
you see right down into my foolish heart : Do you, too. need a faith¬ 
ful comrade with ft horn to share the joy and beauty ot this magic 
Summer-world t Is the glory of it all too much even lot your great 
heart to carry quite alone t" 

S$On a faint, shrill piping set the terrier struggling from the arms 
-iA the Princess, to answer the call of his lawful owner. But hisjjoing 
Toft her sad heart less desolate than before. 

, His sympathy had given her assurance that at least one “un¬ 
derstood.” And who would not face even a period of loneliness for 
-so great a gain ? 

And for him ? Who knows ? * Some glad spring of joy and memory, 
surely! * 

Even for a dog, one sympathetic look into the heart of a woman, 
must, of necessity, win some great and lasting reward. 


JASPER SMITH. 

■i ■ 


England . 



FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 

A STORY OP TUJi* PRESKNT WAR. 
{Continued pom our iusf Number.) 


itlAPlKR \ 

■ 

Jt • \.\. 

P ALMKK was up t ari> at d a.m. li «,i- tl.uk and bitterly cold 
He was up tarly bfussr the *i in urs v.vh- moving mit of the 
Forest that day and he had In - ml L.i Poupr.* to Juan. 

The 'lireurs were leaving at It) a.m.. and I.eUbie had given Buck 
till that hour to return troni S.iriev. I’.dnier uui.lid»tu mv I .a Poupee 
oil comfortably --wrapp'd \varm!\. 

Buck was still asleep. rainier wok'- him. tic n went to the 
snuggest corner n! the cave when- La I’oupei Ivmg. 

“ (»ei up « hild," he v-iid, -dung on the llooi and g* utly shaking 
her. * 

“ Muinmv,” nitittered La Poupi'e. 

She harl been dreaming oi her mother. The night previous she 
had sobbed herself to sleep in old Bruno's nrnis. 

“ You are going to Joan,” said Palmer. 

La Poupee sat up. The the in ib- cav-- threw iis light on the 
child’s features. 

Palmer saw a smih-. 

11 Me ready,” she . " you tab- me ' 

“ Mr. Buck will take vou.” 

But La Poupfic threw her arm.-, round Pal mm's ii'-ek -"No—-you 
take me. Me love you. Dad and Mummy there ?” 

“ You're going to Joan,” was Palmers evasive reply. 

" Mt* want Mummy.” • 

A lump rose in Palmer * 1 throat, ami he cursed the Kaiser. 

And this was only one in«fawe of the terrible suffering caused tty*' 
this unrighteous war to innocent children. How many little ones, 
like this child were separated by death from their parents. How many 
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little ones, thought Palmer, hall been, and were being, left to starve 
and die, suffering bitter hunger and cold. 

“ Me want Mummy.” 

The child pulled at Palmer’s arm. But he heard not her voice, 
felt not the pull on his arm -his soul was consumed with the thought 
of the terrible sufferings inflicted on innocent children. The Kaiser 
had called (iod his partner. When the books were being balanced, 
the Kaiser would have to answer for his misdeeds. Palmer hoped his 
punishment would equal the measuie of the misery he had inflicted. 
What would he say when questioned about the massacres ? He would 
lie, no doubt ; but he would be shown proofs : corpses of children, 
terror on their faces, clinging to tlit ir dead mutiliated mothers. He 
would be shown women av. young girN stripped, tortuted. outraged 
by his brutal soldiers and hanging Irom tree". Was that all ? No, 
he would l>e shown his brutal soldiers harking, disembowelling the 
victims of their wanton spurt. 

“ Me want Mummy.” 

JLa Pouper shook Palmei violently and so earned. She was begin- 
ing to get frightened at his silence. 

Palmer woke- with a stait. "I’ll take you to Mummy,” he answer¬ 
ed the child, ilo only realised the nature ni his piomise after he had 
spoken. “I mean," he said hastily, "Buck will take you." 

“ And Buck is ready." said that individual coming up at that 
moment. 

“That’s right, James. You must keep her warm. I’ve covered 
her in my blanket* You can bring it back with you." 

” (iood I.ord ! How is the child to walk in that 

“ Walk / You’ll have to carry In r.” 

“Nonsense. The distance is not -reat. Lord! She would 


ruffle my clothes and 

"1 didn’t .think of that, I'll carry her.” 

" You- vou are not c oming 

“Yes—I’ll accompany you. If you like, you needn’t come.” 
But Buck wanted to go to see Joan, that was why he had volun¬ 
teered to take La Poupec. " Palmer’s an artful dodger," thought he : 
“I didn’t quite' see the trap In* had prepared about carrying the child.” 
He thought that Palmer was also anxious to see Joan. 

“ Don't you trouble, old man," he said persuasively. “ Now that 
I think of it, the child is over young to walk so far.” 


“She is. However, I’ve made up my mind to go.” 

And they wont together. Palmer carrying the child and Buck, 
in his light-hearted fashion, singing and laughing and keeping up a 
How of small talk. 
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Sancy was still ashep whin tiny unveil, hut to Palmers 
knock the Cuivopun.il tin wnkit md idmittid tin lireuis He was 
glad to sie than Was Joan still with him she wis , she would lx* 
m thi Church pit si nth lm in tin minutis Miss would lu s,ud They 
must wait till attu M iss \o Join w is not t (. itholn Roman 
Cotholn tint is hut Mu itt» ndul mis-, ill tin sum ind thus tht 
Cure was ash» d and giu uifoini it ion is In in nh tilings nadyfoi 
the cilebration of Mi 

Pdlmu tml lhn h *ln 101 n 1 till t m\m I i l\mpu in his arms, 
cnhrtd the ho«l\ ol th (luiuh* 1 lu intmoi w is in nuns even 
tin Altar hid not him spmd In tin \ mid Imt tin ( tin had done 
what lie could to m ikt tin liouM ol toil i lit plu< lor 111-, worship 

Thi Iin uis it on i unit hunli it tin < ml ol th < Innt h iimoti 
from th< \it u 

Tin hill now inun tin 1 nit old pit tilth lm n wonun and 
(hildrin in pt in ini founds its m th duk (Inn h Only tin Altai 
was lighted with t nil s 

linn fom i urn I lu hi uis wm in h i u n tomnl '■eat- 
hut tin h w is ox ni lot lu i sh did not in o m th I u in oi th°V 
hi r It w is too duk » > ill I iiu in Ii in , 

But hv tin turn Mi hid him un tin un h ul n < n uid Palmei, 
who was kn lm n t t > J > in lm d it h i \t th n u moment 

Joan looked h w i\ Un n < n im t \ h Id llu h i u pt under till* 

woman s skin * 

I n hii l 1 t Ii whisp i d Ihlm i poimAi to | i Poupie, 
cosily id ip u i ili t in n 

Join sinl 1 i i i m I i 1 md tn n hint <1 m turn illy lu i lie id 
is the ( un with uplntid lima piommn<i/l tin l*i in 

The mu u itioti iputti d tli (luiuh humid by mil when ail 

were /om J »m tin mil ti P dm i md id # 

“ Comi to m\ quirtiis 

Shi shook hind wi 1 Bui k ind linn w ilk*d out of tin Omul! 
followed b\ tin otlnis 

“1 thonjd you lnid in tin (lmrih Bin k i mul 1 
Only whin thm is dui^n about Join t >11 hi *i *llun wi 
bring the woundul I un tmdmj into th v mils 

The quick and tin il» ad unit ml J um , 

" Just so hut the (junk 1 ivi s (u too m #d id to be afraid. 
At present mv mints m housid in tin villigi I'm m the 
caretakf rs iottigi he poor mm, nsu m tin \illiq< lemrtery—killed 
during the bomb ml m< nt 

They had arm d it tin rottaj. in qmstiou and with a graceful 
bow Joan invited the fireurs to enter 
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La Poupie iwoD is Palmt i w i> pliuiu hu on a couch, and 

catching sight of Jam sin broki tw i\ uni ruMnd to her with a joytul 

cry of \untn milthm \\1 ii sht mi hi v 1d wlnh operation 
Burkw t< In (l with pii «h i i ! i Pm] i^kut looliii' imund hei 
' Win ii 1 Mumiiiu 

Pili »ii (him 1 mil i ut < ii « 1 1 iw t bi u to witness 

tin Kin (bit fill) u ii 

Whin Ii i (11111(1* 1 i lou i i ] i\ n \ it i i doll iml Joan, 

ti.ucsof l i till on Ik i (1 » i m in mi i i Sin hid Mi*n tin. 

look on I * ill in i Ini b min t \ II u i uni b i In u told Ik r 

tint sin but bun i oiii 1 in I i i ti n ! his \ oitli 

‘ Don t K U l to t i tb t i* f i ul Buik lit u^* bi 

happy whiU wt in 

III li id i < in< up md win 14 (I 1 j w iii in t> P ilnur 

‘ l i in i in s win! \ i K i lit ii p dun r although, 


as usu d, \oiii spi ((I 

till 

\ 

i f t 

u> it t 

luit how do vm 

w int mi not to n ti i 

t 

i 

I 

t i 

' i 

He snub 1 i h 

l 

t 

1 1 



' ( untoi ml it 

1 1 i 


1 i 

\ 

b aum^thing 

‘ I si p| ) j| | 

' t 


ii h 

. ti 11 


' I know moii 

tl i * 

l 

nj t< n u n 


Join in ml tin 

i mu' 

u 

I * itn t 

whil in 

tin ut oi makuu 

ti l 






“ 1 vi nU i V 

i 1 1 
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i - * 

t 1 


\ ii t t !< i 1 

4 s 

n \, 1 

1 ntU 


Don t Ini k it 

tl (1 4 

il 

Mi Pi m 

i ml 

f( m i- It* handid 

him a i up ol ti i 

Mi 1 >u 

1 

ii- t < 11 m 

tl i* mui ii i 1 n it Mait till 

nine or a littl tin i 

in l it 

l 

i ot <|i t 

i ’it \i t 


11 w is onl\ n 

iknt* 

m 

tin K w 

] 1 ntv ( 
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" Miss Carcw, would you advisfc mo to give up my commission 
and become a Private ?" 

“Certainly. At the most your- is an empty commission." 

“ No pay ; true. But 1 must be worth something for Lefebre to 
single me out lor a captaiiuy. Now, l’alnu r was a Lieutenant in a 
Volunteer Corps, and yit 

“ 1 thought I’d t'niil you here." 

It was the Cure who had entered and interrupted Buck. 

“Don’t move.” said the Cun.'. "I .-aw you in the Church-good 

t 

eyes, eh ?" 

** ,4 \Ve didn't mean it to be* good-bye, when we left you at the 

vestry a little while ago. We intended t ailing on you Indore tcaving," 1 
Buck told him ; yet the Cuie had not been releried to either by him 
or Palmer. “ It is, howvvi r. just a- well you are h ie, lor we need, 
not hurry over our tea.” 

“ But that's ju-t wh.it I’m tome to nil vmi to <!«» 

Palmer drtei led danger, lie ro-.e irom his seat at once. 

“Are the German-, here r" lie a-ked. 

“ Not yit. One of mv -routs has iust coni'- hi havt-lled fltl 
night, lie -ays that -eveia! German Arm\ Corps air c, imped about 
twenty milts to the north-east nl us : at least Ilu*y u< r- la.it night, 
Ha has no doubt they are moving on Ypres.” 

“ This is important.” -aid Paini-T, .uid Joan not* d that although 
Bin k was the -Mji'Tior ■ i* Palm r iuv.iiiahlv t•. *k I!■ initiative 
in all military matt-. 

“ It is ; my man -ays 

"Some « >f the (Mi;- w id no- i ,;• - i!ii«*u;.‘h here," remarked 

Li * 


Palmer, looking at Juan. 

" Yoii'ie right lorome !>i« 1c.‘' rv'Limrd But k. 


“ Miss Carew 


rnusugo along with u-." 

I think so, too.” • 

” I can’t haw my path nt-,” s.-’l J-un, “I mu t remain besides,, 
there are no troops for the G iman- to tigdit with in the village.” 
“How about Ko-enhen.- >" 

"There is the crypt. My patienis will, of mursi\ be takeii 

there." 

" May I take the child back ?” 

Joan’s eyes fell, she considered the question a minute. 

«.r»i -it i _ r - ,1.. /' _ i >> I * .. 1 


. . .j> 


..Li-* 


j* She will be quite safe in the Crypt.” she at length repiitid^ 1 
and then hastily—"Why not remain here, yourself i t Mr. Buck 


convey the news about the Germans to Lefebre.” 

" Mr. Buck will remain.” 

"Of course I will,” and James executed a war dana 
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44 Have you finished ? Thanks. If you find," said Palmer, "that 
there is likely to be danger, bring Miss Carew to our Shelter." 

" Who is in command now ?" asked Joan with a little scornful 
laugh. 44 Captain Burk, why don't you issue orders ?” 

44 By (lad ! Palmer, you are usurping authority. Listen atten- 
lively to my instructions : I'll stay on here 

44 You’re issuing instructions to yourself." said Joan, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

Palmer walked up to I.a Poiyiee. 

44 Be a good girl," he said, "and listen to all your auntie tells 
you. By the way, what’s her name 

44 Mary," answered Joan. 

44 A pretty name. However, we ll still rail her 1 .1 Poupce. You'll 
be good, little one ?” 

*Ts good, you conic back ^oon. No get shotted and (leaded like 
Mummy and Daddy cau^e Auntie and me will cry." 

As Palmer walked hurriedly out of tlu: room, he turned to have 
another look at La Pmiper. I'lie scene had (hanged: Joan's face 


was buried in La Poupce s dress, and was crying. 

44 Curious woman ; too headstrong," said Palmer to Buck who had 


joined him outside. 


"you can sec she is a I raid oi the Hermans, and yet 


she is determined to remain to nltmd the 


wounded." 


44 It is damned funny. ' remarked Bmk, not knowing what to say. 
44 Damned plucky, you mean." comrted Palmer. * 

Palmer had drjaynl longer at Saucy than lie had intt nded. there¬ 
fore he hurried to get to camp lx fore the hour stipulated had expired. 
He was not in a happy frame of mind. Wa* Joan safe at the vil¬ 
lage ? That question tumbled him. He was mutv also to part from La 
Poup6e. 

: "She’s damned plucky." lie muttered more than once. •''Joan 

is a fine woman. Jim. I think, is in love with her at any rate he 
Ihinlfe he is. For her sake 1 hope lie is quite certain this time." 

The fact was Buck had been in love scores of times in India and 
ih England, and on each occasion tremendously smitten, and broken- 
headed when the girl had been ippropri.ited by someone else ; and as 
merry as ever a tew hours later. 

.Palmer was hurrying home, his thoughts alternately making him 
smile and feel sad, when- 

He heard a noise behind him. He turned quickly. .'A 

A German lancer was charging down on him. 

/ Palmer was unarmed. He and Burk had purposely gone unarm- 
! d,tadopting the r61e of peaceful peasants. 
i Palmer held up his hands, but the German continued to advance. 
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It was evident the man was not going to parley, but was intent on 
murder. * 

Palmer gave himself up as lost. 

"I’m unarmed !’’ he cried. 

“ Das macht nichts aus," came the reply, "you are dead—" 
Bang! ‘ 

It was the German who rolled over dead. Palmer turned to his 
right, and a thin cloud of smoke came curling from a bush. Then a 
figure stood up behind that bush. • : 

It was a woman and she wa* laughing. ?.■ 

"A good shot, eh ?” she said, as she came forward. / ’ 

“You saved my life.” 

" Well, it was a toss up whether 1 should shoot you as you came ; 
along. I’ve so often seen Gormans in all kinds of disguises ; and you', 
were making towards that wood." pointing with her revolver. "Not, 
till I saw the German charging vou, was I certain you were not a 

W” * V. 

" Then you know about that wood ?” 

Palmer’s question was guarded. The woman smiled. 

" That wood has Ixen standing for a long time ; at any rate, be-, 
fore I wa.i horn.” ’ - 

"Thru why were you suspicious about rny making thither?". 

She looked earnestly into Palmer’s eyes before replying. 

" Do you know Lefebre f m she asked. .* 

That set tied the matter. • 

"You are one of us,"’ said Palmer. 

"Long before you, for I’ve never heard of you." 

" Nor 1, of you." 

"Because I've been in Antwerp. But come, lei us search the 
soldie"r. We .shall have plenty of time for explanations later." 

Palmer noticed, as he stoojxd over the wounded trooper, that 
the man’s lips were moving. 

" He is alive,” he cried. 

"He’ll die, sure enough," returned the woman, who had mistaken*! 
Palmer's cry to mean that they had better end the man’s misery, "I'm;; 
a good shot with my revolver. Help me search for papers." . 

Her callousness surprised and hurt Palmer. Curiously the 1 

struck him that Joan w'ouhl have answered his t;ry dilie rently. Hey: 
stooped over the man. Then gently turned him over, interruptlt^' ., 
as he did so, the woman’s search. * 1 - ^ 

"In the spine," said Palmer pointing to the wound. 

"I told you he must die.” 

Palmer turned the man over on to his back again. He* saw the 1 
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lips move and heard the sound of some words. He placed his ear close 
to the man's mouth. 

14 My—poor—wife. My—darling - children." 

Those wi re tin; words, in German, Palmer heard. Then a sigh— 
and the man was dead. 

"He was not so bad alter all," h-* -poke aloud his conviction. 
The woman heard him and laughed. 

"He tried to kill you/' she said. 

"This is war, ay, an exo ptiou.d urn. i’v-- found papers, they 
look like despatches. Conn, i< i c.v be ; ■ • • i 11 
'After we bury - 

'Bury? His countrymen wid <i * ib.-; ; diyy are loming, rolling 
on like the waves of tin- sen.” 

" You’ve seen them ■ " 

" I have.’* 

They went on, Palmer v lt s ; tb; dying words of the man 

recurred to him at evei v step in- funk. How many men had left behind 
them wives, children ; ln»w manv muis aired mothers. The crime of 
the Kaiser was awful. Nothing like it had been committed before. 

" You have not slid a won! mr f:\v minutes," said the woman. 
"My name is Ninel te." 

44 How long have von bi/-n in tin- I -i,-. ?" -Painter was not sure 
if Ninette had already told him. 

“Since 1«febre lonned his little* b md. I'm related to Bruno. 
At least that is what he !ell> people. He found ni*- ; rescued me 
when I was a child ; that’s what he one d.iv told me. How is it you 
joined the Tin urs f" 

Palmer told her. 

, 44 You're too chicken-hearti d. But 1 like you. How handsome 
you must look in your proper ilithes Kveil now--" • 

v Please don’t diseu"s mv apptaranee. James Buck, whom I 
just told you about, is handsome, if you ok--. 

That's impossible ; 1 like you.” 

Who's that coming from the wood.” 

Painter was glad of an excuse to break on the conversation. 

44 Lefebre." ^ 

14 Hurry !" shouted Lefebre. " You’re late. Is that you, Ninette ?’* 

*' No other, Monsieur. Sec what I've got ?” 

And when Lefebre opened the packet, a look of alarm spreag over 
his face. 

'* Did you see any Germans - I mean coining this way ?" 

•‘“Yes, this way, and many towards Ypres. What's the report 
say?" : 


«• 

H 
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And Lefebre told them. * 

“ The German Emperor writes to the Commandant of his forces 
that he was sending him 12,000 of the Prussian Guards to smash the 
British at Yprcs. First other regiments were to try ; when beaten 
back, the Guards were to destroy the already shaken British ranks." 

"And if the British are taken by surprise," said Palmer, " then—" 

“ A man must lie despatched to the British General ; he must 
be warned," was Letehre’s decision. 

“ I'll go," volunteered Palmar. 

"I exported as much. Yes; you’ll go-but not just yet. I'll 
send out a few spies first." 

“ And I’ll go, too," said Ninette. 

“ No," said Palmer. " It is easier fm one man to get through."' 

" Yes, if he were brave not chicken-hearted," sneered Ninette, 
as she hurried after I.ofclm* who was already on his way to counter¬ 
mand his orders for the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tm-: Batti.k or Ypri-s. 

The British around Ypres had been at (;m k« «l tor M-veral weeks 
since the 19th ol October. Jn fact, \jms had heroine thn focus of 
repeated violent attacks, the Germans trying thei^be-t, and failing, to 
pierce the Allies’ line and advance to (alai.-. I he Kaiser wanted, 
Calais. He had set his heart on capturing it- a- on Paris and Warsaw. 
The German Generals had orders to tala; Calais, and they were doing 
their liest, and were much annoyed that the British troops refused- to 
be baaten. 

There vfas hard fighting around villages, chateaus and woods.. 
Each piece of ground gained by either side was, at nightfall, 
strengthened. Trenches were dug, and, behind these, a six foot ditch 
for infantry reserves. Inside the ditch, further excavations were made 
for the men to eat and sleep in. Other dibhes at »ight angles; 
connected these trenches, to carry food and ammunition to the tnpdv 
in the firing line and also to briny away the wounded. 

At times portions of the line of trenches wer* violently.bombardi^J^ 
then for a day, perhaps two days, that particular soction y^is;' 
unmolested, except for sniping. \ fr¬ 

it frequently happened that during a charge men got separ^tea? 
from their regiments and found their way to trenches occupied pyotjjb&x 
units. 
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. After a brilliant charge, one evening, in which Indian troops 
participated, some Pathans, Gurkhas, and Sikhs, when returning, 
missed their way and found themselves near the trendies occupied by 
British troops. The Indians were welcomed by the Tommies, and were 
led away to the ditches, or " restaurants " as the soldiers called them, 
for a rest. 

44 You fought splendidly,” said Private Brown to a Sikh soldier. 
Brown was mightily pleased to think that he had the advantage over 
his fellow-soldiers in being able to«converse with the Indians in their 
•own language. 

The Indian soldiers there were two of them, a Sikh and a 
Pathan, in this particular dug-out, the others being entertained in 
various other ” ristaurnnfs did not smile, and the Sikh, Narain 
Singh, replied : 

" It has been our widi to prove to our English brothers that we 
would not disgrace them ; that we were worthy of lighting side by side 
with them ; th.it we are men like themselves.” 

44 What does he suv ? asked Private lones, the other Britisher 
present. 

’ Brown told him. 

'** Right you a're, Sonnv ; shake hands ” and Jones held his own 
out to the Sikh, and then the Pathan. 

They shook hands all round. 

"What about grub?” suggested •Brown. 

•' W. h ave soi^e ihapatlics , thanks, in our haversacks,” replied 
the Sikh. 

“Right O' munch away. Ha! shrapnel -on our right,” 

“ Rotten shooting,” laughed Jones. 

It was a d inch shell. It burst with a resounding crash, followed 
by an incredibly more deafening explosion. Hie last was a 6*incher 
smashing the old walls o! what was once a cottage. 

“ People said shell the would frighten us.” and Slier Khan, the 
Pathau, laughed. 

"Tilt* Germans s,,id *<,, Sonny. By the way, did you get any 
leaflets dropped from an aeioplam- r They weie meant for you ? ” 

44 No; none.” 

44 We did ; by mistake. Where on earth—Jones, you were 
reading it before \\e r kicked oft against the Germans.” 

44 So I was. 1 heard the Goloiul call—‘ Mark your men,’ as I 
finished reading. Here it is—in my tobacco pouch.” 

, 44 What does the German say ? ” asked Narain Singh. 

" Oh—the Kaiser wants to know what you’re fighting for. He 
i&ks you,”, continued Brown, slowly translating the sentences, 44 if 
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the English have given you all they promised to ; do you prefer being 
slaves to free men ? The English, says the Kaiser, purposely manu¬ 
factured this war for the sake of plunder ; they are killing women and 
children as they killed your women anti children in the old days; your 
word against an Englishman’s does not stand good ; you get no justice 
in the courts ; your earnings are I a ken from you in heavy taxes ; and 
4 lot more of the same sort of rot,” said Biown turning over a leaf 
of the pamphlet. " Ha ! here is the cream ; the Herman Emperor asks 
you to desert—to go over to his victorious army and light side by side 
with them for ‘ Kultur ' and lilvfty.” 

The Indian soldiers listened attentively, hut indignation was 
dearly visible on their faces. > 

“ India,” exclaimed Narain Singh, “ is not oppressed. She is a 
part, and not a small part, of a great Empire ; therefore Indians are not 
slaves, but subjects, as are the English, the Seots and the Irish. If, 
India were menaced by a foreign foe, English soldiers would come ' 
to our assistance. As it is, England is menaced, and we have come. 
H'fight for the Empire. We may not have got all we want— England 
does not say we ll not get what we are entitled to, only that we are 
not ripe for reform. A mistaken idea, but England is honest in her 
belief. This war will prove that we ran he ti listed. Oh, that I could 
tell the German Emperor this to his fare.” 

Narain Singh excitedly shook his list in the air. ; 

Sher Khan sat savagely pulling at his moustache. Jones had 
been watching him and envying that mousla^lie. When Narain 
had finished speaking, Sher Khan, in a (juiel voi»e, asked for the 
pamphlet. Ho opened the breach ol his rillr, pushed the thin pamphlet 
into the muzzle, loaded his riHe and stood up. 

. “ I’m going to answer the Germans, " he said as he walked 
majestically out of the dug out. The others followed him. Sher 
Khan walked’into the trench and when he saw a flaslf in the distance, • 
deliberately took aim in that direction and tired. * 

" I hope a German has got that in his stomach,” he said, with,! 
a faugh, as he returned with the others to the dug out. 

. It was growing dusk now, and along the curve of the battle field,-', 
a fog was spreading a thick grey shroud; from the sodden earth, 
arose a mist, damp and acrid, with the fumes of powder. The, menfihf 
the trenches shivered. The banging of the gm%» had ceased 
time had been when night and day the bombardment on either sioM 
had continued ; the fog, though bringing chills, was a blessing; 
disguise, for when it arose the artillery men knew they would hav^.- 
'some rest. . _ 

But the infantry kept things going. By the light of the mbdh 
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over the low-lying mist, tho * British and Germans kept up a 
fusilade. 

During the morning of the afternoon on which some Indian 
, soldiers had become separated from their units, aeroplanes had 
reported a considerable concentration of Germans in front of the British 
trenches occupied by the regiment t<> which Jones and Brown 
belonged. 

The soldiers, when lhe\ got back to the dug out after Sher Khan 
had sent his answer to the Kaisi r. found a Sergeant waiting for them. 

“ Fall in silently fifty paces to the rear, ” he said. 

. Brown and Jones seized their rifles with glee. They were going 
to have a shy at “ Aunt Sally llm-. they expressed it. 

" We’re coming, too,” said Naram. 

“ I want to liiid out it the tit rinan h.is any answer to give me to 
my challenge,” laughed the Pafhan. 

"Don’t question him,” advi-sid Blown. ” Poke him in the ribs 
and, Sonny, pav no attention to white Jia^s they ■'hoot you treacherous 
like.*' ' # 

And when the men fell in, thiv hundred were picked. 

“ The Indians,” mused the Colonel when the ofiieer-in-charge 
of the raid ipiesrioncd him il t!nv might accompany him: “Yes, 
you’ll find them useful.” 

' It was a long m.uch, and sih-ne. ;dl the way. Kvcntually the 
raiders got to the. rear o! the em niy. I^hiiid a thin line »»( trees. Nov 
a word was uttend ami such order" a.- wire is-ucd .-eemed to pass 
down the long line as a whisper of tire wind in the trees. Such an 
order came to Subadar Slu r Khan. Silently lu- went to where 
. Captain Smalllort was lying full 1 ngtls on tire gnev>. 

“ You're the senior officer 

“But all the Indian* an* n>e of no - regiment,” said Shes Kfian. 

There are halt a dozen (iurkha>, tl.re-' Pathuns 

“ Take the- Gurkhas am! Pathaus and . ; Utnv the men in the rear 
of the German lines.” 

. Sher Khan saluted and crawl, d back, stopping at intervals 
whenever he came up with am Guikhus and P.tihans and gave them 
instructions. • * ; 

“ I’m coming, too," said Xarain Singh. 

“No— I was ojily told to take Gurkhas and Pathans.” <„ 

“ But yoti were not expressly ordered not to take me.” 

“ I’ve told you my instructions,” and to avoid further argument, 
Sher Khan crept away in the gloom. He was soon joined by the other 
-men and they wriggled on their stomachs towards the enemy. A 
whisper had reached the Tommies that the Indians were going out and 
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with craning necks they watchul as far as they coukl, the gliding 
movements of the Indians 

The phantom hums soon dwindled into the mist, and there 
followed an anxious ten minute 

The Indians tr<*t main tin si.itn s m the hmi of the German 
lines 'I he tmm\ had on’\ am\ d that morning and had not made 
elaborate duMonts lot tin in n not n tin him lint so all were in the 

tremlits, i\upt a liw stnhi, s m td\ tmi »ml '•mtius m rear oi the 

line • 

" \\c om,ht 4 > s( pij now a soli \ou< m shot Khan's ear. 

“ You • \ u mii Singh 

Ay. av biotin i dt n t b in.,i\ vmi \ouim It would not have 
missed such mu is this 

" Orders an m<I< is snyipid slu i Fvhm III npnityou in 
tin morning 

“But yon 11 not m ml m link 
No 

* Good Now lit 11 sip ti lit < uh oiM ill Ilk Ills ill III 

i was goin„ to i - u sum oidi is ai I Sin i Ivh ui, and lie did. 

Ihi (jt iman lookout ip< n « « n on t i< i b 1 1 but tiny hid never 
« nrouuti r* d stiih stdkirs 1 ik* (In (■> *ki and Killian In a few 
ininutts a’l was o\i i without dun h ouh m in who found any 
difficulty was Nai un Sm^h \s h w ibout t> lnki lie tripped 
ovti som< wm and fill I in smtn du*\ li, biyomt haid into 
Narain a 1 1 as In ultasid h nth w is iboul to Un i warning shot, 
»vhm Shir Khan who had dispoad ol ] i n in net a as quite ncai, 
tut tin *mti\ moss thi head 

Unn hr stoopt d over Nairn) 

‘ Nu us n poiting un now uln-j m< 1 l»n dying soldier. 

‘ Uy Allah' I shall hau to-i\»n not lmt Allah lie my judge, 
if you hid bten m my plan and I in \om I woflld have done ns 
you ha\i ” 

“lb In v« \ou Now 1 ivt nn md lmri\ rxu k no usi carrying' 
a deid body for 1 un 

A rush ol blood (hokid him * 

Shcr Khan *> nt om n a baik to till tin waiting Britishers that 
tlie sentries had bicn d»«-p>r ’ i ml u il hi> u n stretched 
themselves on the grout a an 1 uai* m • * . v 

In a few mm nt i s tin m m b»dv oi i mn is i,me np silently; apdf 
as silently wire jomul by SI r KhuiN m*», ami all advanced to^hft 
trenches. A few feet from tin tri nr 1 (s tin iauU rs utti r« d a wild 
and firing and hacking and stabbin,. lollowid Some 600 yard# sdttikf 
were other British trenches, and th* men there threw Are balls in the 
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air and by their light were able *to see the desperate fight—a mass of 
struggling men, the gleam of steel and the rise and fall of rifle butts. 
The Germans had been taken by surprise ; the slaughter was terrible 
and did not coast* till the Germans, those still alive, fled. 

• ” Then the raiders re turned briskly, but silently, to their own trenches. 

" I have to report Narain Singh," said Slier Khan. “ He' 
disobeyed orders in joining the surprise party.” 

The Colonel coughed. 

” Where is lie ? ” he asked. t 

" Dead, lIu/.oor.” 

a 

The Colonel looked out across the plain when* the struggle had 
taken place. He could see nothing hut he pictured to himself the 
scene that had been enacted where the disobedient soldier lay. He 
turned to Slier Khan. 

“I’ll see that his family gets his medal,” he said. “You may 

go.” 

Sher Khan almost shouted in his joy. He had done his duty, 
and although Narain had disoln-ved orders, Slier Khan could understand 
how impossible it was tor the brave Sikh to have kept out of the fight. 

“ And the Germans say.” he mused as he returned to the dug out, 
“ that Englishmen do not understand bravery in others.” 

. The rest of the night passed quietly. 

The next morning, the big guns, as soon as the mist had cleared, 
fought duels along the line ; but nothin?-’ else of importance occurred, 
and the men thought they were going to have a spell of rest. From 
JIM November to 101 ii November there had been constant infantry 
‘attacks. 

But the British Tommy had not grasped the meaning of the 
"enemy's silence, v von as the Carman had underrated the powers of 
.endurance of Tommy Atkins. ’I lie Germans had pounded the British' 
lines and had made vigorous local infantry attacks to weaken resistance 
and prepare the wav tor a gnat otteiiMve. liv November llth the 
^nerny considered they had succeeded in demoralising the British. 

But the morning won- on. The eneinv was waiting. The British 
, soon# to know for what. 

About 2 p.m a sentry escorted a man, in peasant’s clothes, to 
the General who commanded the First Army Corps. The man had- 
swum, across the ic^ waters of the canal and escaped a hail of bullets. 

‘. ' “ Your name ? ’ asked the General, who was seated with some 
pfficcrs behind a haystack. 

“ Richard Palmer.” 

“Ha! An Englishman. What are you doing in those clothes? 
Been a prisoner and escaped ? 
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“ No, Sir, I*m a Franc Tireur.’* • 

The General looked displeased. 

" Your place is the army,” he said presently. “ Had I not been 
told by the sentry that you swam the canal under a hail of bullets, 
I would have thought you were afraid to meet the enemy, and prefer 
shooting individuals when you see a chance of doing so with safety 
to yourself.” 

Palmer coloured. 


“ The Franc Tireurs—at least those to whom I belong—are |lOt 
of that sort," he said somewhat indignantly. 

“ Well, I've no time to dismSs the various kinds of Timurs. -All 
I can say is if you really wanted to fight for your country, there is the 
army where—" 

“ We're wasting time, ” interrupted Palmer. “ I could give 
you very good reasons why 1’m not in (lie army.” 

" And I hope," cried the General, ” you have good reasons for 
wanting to see me.” 

“ I have—read this.” 

Palmer's manner was abrupt. If tie* General was annoyed with 
the answers he had received, so was Palmer with the General's cross* 
questioning. • ’ 

But Palmer noticed, as the General read (he Kaiser’s orders 
about his Guards, his face, brightened. ..., 

“ Good news,” he told his officers. " The famous Guards are. 
being sent to smash us this evening." 

" There will be slaughter—on both sides,” .-.ailf an officer. 

“Our men, British and Indian, will he pleased to exchange 
bayonet thrusts with the famous Guards,” said the Gencttil. “ And 
you. Sir, I apologise if I have offended you. But why on earth are 
you wif in the British Army ? Didn’t like the long training, 
eh?” 


^ “ I've been in the volunteers—an officer so have some knowledge 
of military matters. No, it was not dislike to training, but bad 
teeth.” 

There was a laugh. Presently the General ■-aid ■ ” I’ll speak. Uf. 
General French about you. For the present, keep with my staff; 
but for God's sake change those clothes and get. into khaki. Haye^ 
you any further news ? S* en anything of the Guards?” 

” Yes, sir, I sighted them Jose to Zonm-bcke. Another 
men—I mean a Tireur, brought a report that the German E 
is not far off—he is going to inspire his Guards- with courage.” . 

■ Palmer was conducted by an officer to a dug-out where 
given a suit of khaki, and armed with revolver and sword. .* 
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You'll like some refreshments,” said the officer and was going 
out of the dug-out when a soldier appeared. 

" Kent’s a woman wanting the Funk Terror,” he said to the officer. 

Tint officer roared with laughter. 

” What kind of corps is that, Brown ?” he a-do’d. 

” Don’t know Sir—hut that’s what the woman says.” 

” Somebody wanting you ; I'll send her in and you can entertain 
her while I find you some rctieslnnent.” and the officer, still smiling, 
left the trench. 

And presently Brown ushered in Ninette. 

Palmer at once juinjK*d to the cotnlusion that Ninette had been 
sent by Lcfebre with more important news. 

” What is it ? ” was his eager qii'Mion. ” I.< tebre sent you ? ” 

Before replying, Ninette cooly opi ned a cigar dtc* box lying in one, 
corner of the dug-out, and lit a cigao tie. 

" I told you 1 would come with you.” she said, as she stretched 
herself on the ground. “ It was no easy matter getting here. I 
. came Over a pontoon some way down. The (iermans are busy—” 
What good will you do here i ” 

That’s ungallant of you. I’ve come to look after you.” 

1 can look‘after myself." 

Ninette laughed. 

“This is no place for chicken-hearted people and 

But the angry look on Pa linn's f;iy. cln-ckrd her. 

" 1 didn’t meap that,” she cried, springing to her feet and coming 
close to Palmer. “The fact is—I love you." 

Her face was now crimson, her bosom heaved with emotion. 

** This is no time for love-making,” said Palmer. ” You can't 
stay here.” 

■ " You say that because you love another.” • 

” You are mistaken.” 

V Ha! I know. That woman at Sancv.” •*' 

‘ » * 

Her cheeks were pale now and her lips twitched. 

“ I hardly know' her.” 

” Now you are lying. W here was the necessity for two men to 
take the chiid to Nancy ? You sec. I've heard all about it.” 

"I’m not bound to answer you that question, nevertheless. 
I'll'tell you—Mr. E^ick had objections to carrying the child.” 

Ninette laughed. 

« ” His objection was just what you wanted. However,, I'm not 
one to cringe for any man’s love.” she spoke savagely. “ I prefer 
taking their blood.” 

■ She moved ont of the dug-out. 
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Palmer called to her * 

*' Where an* you going ? It is dangerous— M 

She turned on him witli an mgiy scowl 

“ Where* I m going and whit I do is no concern of yours.” 

She went a few pices and turiud i^un 

*' You'll soon lie u ot what 1 do she shouttd to him, and laugh- 
ad hoarsely 

The da> pisstd I vtnm s si m uni tin (iiiuril and his £tafi 
began to think tint Pdnn t s stoi\ ot tin ide un« ot tin Gcimans wa$ 
not quite cm rn t lime w is nothin,, in tin Khn r s oickn* to say 
wfien the attac k w i to In in id» * 

Close on b p m tin (u ni t d mdotlm ollu t is \w nt to the tem¬ 
porary ni ss housi in \ pus to dun 

- Palm*.i w is too dis ippointi d to in I turn i\ Ih was annoyed 

"that the si ill hid conu todi’eudit In-, tmv * 

He got tin loin ot i molm < u m I w ut mil don tlu road to* 

Zonnebtkt Hi <1iom < mtioiisk ind rn mu tin ulligi, hid t£|§ 

motor m a hush md si on led on loot Piesuitly In In ml tlu* ruzhble 
of wheels and tlu tie id ot hows tlnn hi n k mi sol nun coming 
towards Zonm In ki 

* lie motond luck to \ pres it top pud * < 

The stilt win it diiuu i liu G n r il minndntily issued 
ordeis md in in meiedibly shoit spm ot tun ilu tmops marched 
out and hi Id tin pi un ot /<»nn hi ki liu Ihitisli un opened fire. 
Ihere was no uph 

* When is tint nun Ptlin t * <jui tiomd Ilu General 
Some ot the oltiei rs 1 m ,, m to think tli it P dim r w u a spy He was 
brought to the Gcinrd 

“ What about youi infoini itnm ' it \»u Inn led u-» into a trap—' 

‘ I'm an Liivjlishmin ntortul PJim i h iu n htily ‘T told ybu 
the truth wlnii I said the Gcimins win in issm on tin plain—horse, 
loot and artillery' 

The Gene ral said to a Stall ofluc i h nd t win I< ss to ypres* and, 
order.aeroplancs to leave \ pn s and duo t tlu ir • u< h lights og the 
plain” 

In a few minutes tlu at ropl nu s wi n hu v ind n ve alcd tho 
200 yards south of Zonnebcki lh< (u rm uis wen advancing 
^British lines The cmniv by -onv m an Ind beg n informed 
’ Allies' move ments md wluh the latter cs^ki » d tin in from the 
they w|ro preparing to attuk by the s ( ,uHi thus hoping 
* confusion in the British line 

“ Wc are in for it hot/' said Colonel Grey of the "No 

regiment 
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* ** 'Somebody,'' Mid the Gcrilral to tlit stall, "has communicated 

pur toovemt nt to tht cu m\ , but it is not that man Palmer.” 

* " Tlunk \ou, Sir" 

, " Ha 1 1 tlitlii t know \ou wok lx k 111 make ample apology 

afterwards Whats that as an ai to|>j ini ant (led it'* staich-light 
on the* s ad\an>< r uanl 

A few hundnd \anls *ioni tut Hun h Inn \ut tiu Prussian 
Guards. 

Stall oltim*. iota aw i\ m-t.odh i h mtlih to\anous parts of 
the British Inus I in n-ilish tny, |i ntl\ wtu tn to make a 
right-about-tuin and tin 1 ttli lt.« i* -nail nns and big guns. 
Flames- shot up lioin 1» i m 1 n r n ill < umblmg walls of 
ruined liousts Hit 11 1 hli it i i t i n i n 111*s ( * tunning—- 

men falling Mulls lui-t tuo k hi 1 i t nti-h but tin nun firecHt 
steadily 

Colonel Gkn ton ii on 

” Whe cun t wt it it iluii i i « > i. ittliui standing 
near. 

" No oxl< is lioin ui 1 1 n i ii 
° Fir v low 1 

The nun miu mini a>w ! \ i <i nod u-.lt 
“ Now tlu\ umu lad i i 1* w s i, P.u-aan Guard 
that was lonmig in mu d* iw nit 
“Plug tin m with b illi t 

fhey wen N.w.. phu^nl M i. i !i in m./i - i.ioli lims dis- 
£appeared, to Ik i iuwkI ttom tin inn. iomn., ij i> 1 nid It was 

* magnificent 

It was buUlnit 

«* The Guilds lultid ''im h t.u \ w it* «i u.n to n luat : 

S * Thcv had no thoiunt oi ututtu. On a md oidulV then 

*, ranks opened, nfcn sti ppme m r tluu si ,iii i uni > . s t t -il\ and wtth 
no hurry. 111! opu n„ Links distlu-nl ni.iMilu u-« s 

** WeV gittnulull nil i ddi i \t hoit in >( tin machine 
gUUS did dieadiul hauu. m t t Hntisti i in - 

♦ " What on eaith an. wt w u'ni', icr - giowlcd Colonel 
Grey. "Not om ot u*. will n. M um ilu.ti ha/n in the morning 

- if-*” 

"The GtmeialrJus urdeud .. thaia- •* “ 

It was Palnui who const seel tlu nus-agt 
4 " That's better.' 1 lit Coloml spiang to the head ot tite '* No 

Surrenders,” and drawing hi* uword cru d 'Now lad*—foi England's 

* ftonour." , 

^ jjTtrtjii&Su yfereteager to get at the enemy. 



immKmpcmmikm $ m * 
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.;. v ' " kick off !” shouted the wit of'the regiment^ <f atidi mark’^^f 

.*n* Ai*i W . - '.’ *••'. %•":£’ - ' 

■* Mark your man." That was theit battle 
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men. 

The men answered 
'cry as they advanced. 

Palmer sprang from his liorsr .md went with the regiment^ 
in front, with the Colonel. It Ninette could haw seen him ^he would 
never again have called him rhirk'-n-heni ted. . j ; 

‘..-Colonel Groy scowled at Palmar. 

' "Look hero—what, th- Dnkeu*' Von .**•( in front of meCt’lji 
shoot you." , v; * 

Palmer look care not to ;j/- t ahead of tin- fighting Colonel.- />:Y? 
The British wave :-tnwk th«- t*irnuan wall ; then- was no 

■ no breaking back of th*' \\.:c l*> r Mint again. 

■ an: ' Thrust and stab. Hand jto hand lighting of a most desperate 

nature—savage von might call it. .'V'.g 

“Now for a goal,” tried th* wit. 

He lunged. The Pnn-sinn ward**) th*- blow. Otiick as lightning, 
the wit brought th*- butt ol his iill** to the front, and bashed in the’ 
Prussian’s jaw. ‘‘Goal !’’ * ri*-d the wit, a-* hr went on. 

" The Germans an* eivmg,” cried th** Colon*-!. u:K 

• „ „ s y 

It was more a*- *-n< *)ur.tg*-m' , ni t*» hH men to us*- more pressure.’ 
The fight went mi a^ furiously ever. 

Palmer had cut hi< wav through th<- hrsf line ol the Guards. , He 
paused an instant to tak-- bn-.-th. (he mass had dissolved into one 
whirling melee of snuggling groups. The combatants were splashed 
with blood—their own and of the men they had slain. Some men 
faced each other—too weary to strike taking breath. i .- 

\ ; Colonel Grey, not far from where PalmerSdood, was hotly engaged 
with three or four Germans. Palmer sprang to his succour— and on jto 
the bajtmet of a German, it was his left arm. As the Getmsm 
recovered his oayonet, his blue eyes looked savagely* into Palmer’s, 
Once more he was preparing to lunge ; but Palmer's revolver was 
Up— he fired. The blue eyes closed for ever. C /' 

: That he was able to us** his revolver satisfied Palmer ^ha^hii 
.Wound was but slight. - 

--.yjV ■ ’■/ ■'ijwvffia 

v s l ' ** You !" exclaimed the Colonel when he saw who had cbm^ij^ 

I saw you—go—in front 1" ( V 

A * : - V^The ■ last word was in a high key. The Colonel had' 

^Wdird into' one of his opponents. The point stuck. Ho 
sJtojefC# of a .giant Prussian, when Palmer U3ed his 
yitM^^Unded Prussian fell on the Colonel and, 
left to fight two men. 
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» '* Jus( move \our legs—divide—quickly,” said the Colonel as he 

sprawled on tlx giound 'Thanks’ 

' Then w is a u port and om of Palrm i >■ attackers fell 

At tint mst ml tlx (k rm in (xniril sounded the retreat. The 
Prussian-. Ii id li id < nougli of lighting 11> British (icneral had watch¬ 
ed /or this moim nt Hi ii t loose tin n in under cd tin infantry, and 
the rout wa tomplitt 

It was n< ii midnight lx Ion tin hoops niuuud to Ypres. 

The (ain i d is lie pissid ditwn tin lints prnsid the conduct'of 
the "No Smundtrs" 

(done 1 (my went up to hun 
"Win* w »s tint m in \mi nt fo im Mi 
“ What mm' Oh I it nit mix i i I j nu Iiieui Where is 
he ?” 

" (loin to _it his wound <ln si d I! s t \ p ni\ life He is a 

pretty Mite i 

1 Si ml him to nn un i flu Dmtoi li u dom with him" and the 1 
bant ral iodi tin I 

In the tu in In tin mm win dw ussmg Hit h lit 
Whit I s ij i-, ii u d Hu wn tint tint 1 unk lirror is the 
grandest lighlti J\i im lumn iln (olom I Will wt can sleep 
now 1 hi <n minis hiu It 1 1 t NIK lull <ui on< m^lit 

Brown wi mistikm In i tiw liouis In ton morning broke, 
at anothu point in linn Inn would lx 'im Hi Insist tut tie vet fought 
at Ypres ‘ 


(loin ( ontihiu i > 


Lueknw 
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A RESpoxsrnn English statesman assured the public last 
yiai that tin. Alins would he toady to invade 
The War. (mman\ in tin i^ilv months ol this year. v Two 
months have d.ypsid and tin (at man offensive 
seems to be moir dcteimined and niuiked than that of the Allies. 
In the West it Ins not surrcetlid with anv di^m* ot uniformity' 
which prcsagi an jihann uthoi < maids Pans <u tm\aids*€alai$* 
A little advantage that m»\ luii and thin hi g lined is not 
followed up on tlii otlu r h ind it is i muiti ihal meed by a corres* 
ijionding suniss ot tin 1 ii mb flu Butish ban had more rest 
Belgium than in tin previous month, and In mi it is inferred 
that the ad\ aiu i to ( alais has hi t n ah indmn d as ho|M less Wliile 
the headines <>{ Uliu.mis iticiwd would at hist pupate the 
reader to i \pi 11 sonn di»id< <t ai hu n m< nt, .ill ‘tint is apparent 
fiom tlu tit 1 nls is tli it tin tidi dms not turn on < it hr r side. The 
Allies how cm i hi hi vi that turn is on tin it sidi and they have 
repeatedly dnl mil th »t • t Ik \ will not lav down their arms 
until their objt (t is gained and piob.tbK aimlar d* i larations ate 
made in Berlin It appi ars that tin Sm jaiisi in Germany W 
tired ot the wai, and tlu* tood supply in many parts is so short 
that the Government has been obliged to assume control over It. 
According to tlu t \pt i tations ot i \perts, a famine will be inevitable 
in about June if not i irlur ii the present staty of things con¬ 
tinues. A nation unchr aims and skilhd in Ihe latest methods 
.of warfare do< - not <h ad a snni.il di feat on land • starvation 
appears to he tlu onlv i.damity whuh it f< us, and to avoid it 
desperate measures an pioposcd I hi German natfy is feod 
weak to protect the lomrnerie of tlu 1 athuland, and th< 
it has threatened to d< stray that of the < n< my by means pf/t 
marines and mine-, m the Irisn Si a and tin English Channel, 
is a novel method of warfaic, and how the plan will work 
to be seen. One of the wa^s in whir h the submarines will 
will probably be that the mi rc an till vessels wjll arm 
and move in groups. If a submarine appears 
ascertain ||ie nationality of a ship, an apied 
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j^fjlpffij^ty, and German? has no submarines to Spare., ;Jfii 
appear above water, it may hit a neutral ship in the area 
‘ |i:6ermany proposes to treat as military. The neutral 
oirs, especially the United States, prote-ded, and the threat was, 
t eamed out on the day announced, tin* 18th of last month, 
ll&Otigh a few of the enemy vessels wme <i< -Imved before that date. 
StVhc press in Be rlin is reported to 1 m\« a-.-umed a threatening 
;/fonc towards the United States, but lh< r< "ponsil)U> Government 
* has sffown more caution. ITu “belligerent- have freely charged 
Acafch other with violation ol fnt< rnational law and Hague 
/'Conventions, and they Imv< pleaded that tin ' it nation created 
■fhy thc # opposite party is unprm dt nted and i as never been 
ifioreSeeri. To Starve a civil population is -aid to he against inter¬ 
national Jaw. to which it i- replied tlui .> nation under arms 
Icannot be treated as civil population lo attack all ships 
'’promiscuously is said to he pir.i'\ to whirl: :: l- replied that one 
•breach of law jn-tihe- another, indeed in the vi-rv beginning 
‘^pf the war. when the netitialilv oi Belgium vci? violated, the 
{German Chancellor tlei land that in *v—itv know- no law, and 
■perhaps that maxim will he a« ted upon throughout. In the 
Eastern theatre, the Giiman pio-um* 4 >n ’he right win.; ol the 
^Russians has bu n so gn.u that llnyjiaw withdrawn lront East 
.^Prussia to fortifudj»o-iti<m> w itliin then own border* Jf America 
$bad. not been dragged into tlte naval umhowr-v President, 
dfplison might have repeated his otler to mediate But that 

is apparently past. 

j£y : ■ , 

-Turkey di<] not abandon the hope of invading Egypt without 
making an attempt. Experts predicted from 




the beginning that 


an attack on the Suez 
to pass through waterless'; 
to failure, and German. 


Canal by troops who have 
*'tracts would be doomed 
§>dlb|jrs ^vere credited with sufficient insight to deprecate the en- 
Sj^fprfce^But for some reason or other, possibly to satisfy thg exr 
idlve; it was Undertaken by a Turkish general and it failed^ 


lllj^Tttrk^ were first believed to be entrenching themseives ; Iatef : 
^'vi^itate'd that they were not to be found within twenty tniles; 

and many of their levies had deserted. In Petsia 
vi ^^s^ ^aye "retaken Tabriz, and the Russian, nav^^ytjif; 




defending Basrah, which was taken in the ear 
has devolved mainly upon India, while in Kgypt both 
Australian troops haw diMi»guishi.d themselves.-. 
visit of 11. li. tin- Viceroy to Basrah must have convinced 
subjects ot His Majist\ that it tiny jvimanemly live 
British Ha:;. l!k-\ will It hriUi looked ultri than under Ttufcwg 
dominion. On iiu whole i .uh. n has • .uim* to regret 
joined lium.ua ..ml i he apology mud'- t-» torero ill a 
■ incident, a.- .d-.o the earlier ;*r«piies me m a d-mancl by Italy 
Allows 'hot ill. !■ >h\ m! lelymg too m-wh mi < -erman support/$| 
alreac! \ he< u 1*. a listd 'loti;iouutnes a:e exported to join 

war. end ihi" < \pm.itioii h.e ln-ru raised mu :m rely bv unofhiSis 
prophet" hut m i«"pou*ih!e British state.-unen who have openly^ 
spokt n ■>! .(-"istin;; them with unmev. If (n-nnany has promise<|| 
pecuniary and otlur .ir-M'.taiu e. to i urki \ . th** Allies, who 
rich.er, would naturally be exptrtid to h*■!;» tin Balkan St&te^| 
and p >-"ii>iy other*. in South Afri» a the ivbel!ii#u has pra<:tuMdl$| 
lx-'-’.i tamped out. One leader sunendiud and is on llis ttia|| 
lu: tieas *n : another lost hi> tile; and a tinid w.is shot by 
German? tor hi* inaehery. traitor to one 1 1 i« ml will bcatrait^I 
to unothes Gtiuiv.! Botha ha." shed mulviim. I’i-au- on the narne| 
of his .-.ur.ti'Vim it b> his .aeadl.ist lowlu i > in. wi»rd of 
and bv the energy with whieh he ha * put down tin- it-hellion.A 

‘**^*»A^* * j 

THANKS to tin la* tful sympathy and ' outage of H. JE 4 -t 
. Vieero\ . the grievere. <•» ot Indians in South 
Indians liave been remedied to their satisfaction*#;*?] 

' Abroad. -Canada the controversy about the rights ofv| 
countrvtr<« n is not yet rinsed. "Hie emigjr$W||f 
that colony appear to be a different < lass oi men ; theyarjf 
to tahe the law into tle ii own hands and to irdst the law$,$£| 
AOblbiiy by means which c.m scarcely be desi ribed as possiypA 
S^fGurudit Singh" friends, who return* d from (?a n a da ? lT 
-'^charged with at is of violence in tln-ii own land:, 

^<*oionies it was reported that the lot of indentured la 
i^ th|t suicides wire too frequent among thorite’ 

C * Wifr ■ i - _ ij.j Lt:. __ xtrl?-afia 


ie in»£mation supplied, public meetings itt 

the abolition of , the 
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jttftjpe Government deputed two ■/' oil 
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id; British Guiana, Jamaica, Fiji, and Dutch 
>rt on the* condition of the Indian immigrants* 

Ulnars from their report that Messrs. McNeill and Chimniatl^t; 
|naye tapped every helpful and reliable source of information and;' 
|jboked at the difficult (juestion which they had to study from* 
«‘all points of view. They lia\e not blurred over the defects 
jrthe existing system ; setting forth all these short-comings, theyj 
? still express the opinion that tlfe advantages outweigh the disSwfv^' 
vantages. In the nature of the c;t>e. < omparison must be difficulty 
; for tne advantages are of one kimj and the disadvantages are* of^ - 
another. Under the existing system, by whatever name it may bt^-. 
called, “ poor but industrious Indians, whether landless labourer^ 

Or the sons of poor cultivating landowners, who are content to 
trained and acclimatised under private employers in need of a 
Steady supply of labour, are offered prospects much more favour¬ 
able than they could hope to realise at home." It is doubtful 
‘whether the emigration will take place if the indenture system 
f?e abolished. \Ve believe that the officers take this for granted, 
ftor they do not disc uss any alternative to the present system. 
^Perhaps the Government, too, would consider a scheme of emigration 
hr colonisation under an altogether free system .is impossible. The 
^critics also seem to think that the landless labourers and sons of 
■'poor cultivators need not emigrate, and that the advantages; 
|pf -colonisation are in practice realised only by a fraction -pf*’ 
Ifl^pse who emigrate, and the. fraction is so small that the disatjk 
yaiitages outweigh the advantages. This must ever remai|t% 


$ablc question. 
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frequency of suicides, especially in Fiji,* is suggest!^ 
of a very unsatisfactory state of things. A raftml 
may be attributed partly to the temperament 
individual and partly i o unhappiness. The ef 1 
■: V * s * Perhaps, in most cases, of a different tem 


, fro® the stay-at-home Indian and the unhappw^#^ 
|j™'j^p^ed by domestic misfortunes as well as by the^cifl|tM^S 
* M %&JEippnebt and the rigour with which penal pro^^;^|p 
teropijMWfrutever may be the extent to which 
'"^^t^.- tho authors of the report secm .to "* * 
ptietfound for each of them. The 




Measure than at present Though the 
he reasonable in the case of a strong labou 
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he reasonable in the case of a strong labourer, Who 
acclimatised, an ^migrant who is not up to the mark may.ltel 
as miserable .vs a bullo< k yoked to a i ai t and to a plough, 
it may not be easy to tonvi\ to a would-be (migrant an accti&att 
idea of the climate, the natme of tin woik, and other condition^ 

* on which his health and luippitu ss di pi ml m .1 foreign land. 
penalties for misconduct 01 failuu of dutv must at any {lift 4^ 
clearly explained to him It is n«onummlid that dear tn&ftijfr 
ation on this subject ought to be unhid*<1 m the agrcefte&&t 
The disciplinary pto\isums iindu tin 4 oidmmces m force appeal 
to be sometime s undul\ neurons, and tin y an mti mpi lately US0QC 
It is thucforc rctomimncHd that these pimisions should* qm 
relaxed 01 expunged that ofhccisol tin humiliation DepsrtmeH 
ought to be enipowciul to contiol employ us in the USet,pg 
discipline, and to adjudn ate m cast s biought by e mploye^s 
labourers so that recoinse to the c nnun tl«mills may*be minimise# 
or altogether dispensed with, and that whui unpiisonmcfiv 
maybe considered mdispi nsabh , s* pai d* pi [us of dctcntioi^ 
should be piovidtd It is piopostd th it, stibj* < t to < t itain restripjg 

ttons, a labourei should be allowed it my turn to commute hinf 
mdentuies by payment of* a giaduatul n de tuption fee, thkfjj* 
facilities should be piovided for on upying 1 imf, and the regular 
tions affecting medical relief should lx n used Lastly, it Ms*, 
recommended that the proportion of female to male emigrants ( 
Should be raised from 40 to 50 per (ent , th.it the minimum am id 
limit Should be abokshed, and that the registration of marriagSS 
should be facilitated Messrs McNeill and (himman Lai hay® 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to avoid sensational writing, bufc£ 
apart from the facts mentioned by them, the very lmplicatiqncbf^P 
these recommendations are far from pleasant to contcmpl^M# 
The safeguards proposed against a hasty rush to the cofejwB 
by^ignorant, unfit, ill-informed persons, agamst opprcsi^|A«^ 
'‘Employers, against insufficient medical care, the .4flii 3Hw 
m&happmess caused by the paucity of women and 
ypt too many immoral women are so vanous that 
government will succeed in adopting them all $ad 
%ffCtfr«/enfbrcement may be doubtful. Perhaps 
that tt*S;‘dmot would be best cut by aboli^ihgJ^^^SHI 
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altogether, In view of the advantages, others may hold that an 

improved sy-tehi is worth trying 
4 


Bv common suffrage, the late Mr M G. Ranade was one ol 
i the great(st thinkers and noblest souls produced 

Two by modem India While his personal likeness has 
Maratha been preseived b\ a statue m Bomba}, it would 

Worthies. have bun i s »d loss if lus writings had be*tn allowed 

to be forgott( n pa< ti< ularl} because he was so much 
of a philosophei that < v< n win n h< spoke or wiote on a topic of 
apparently passing interest, lie shul upon it some* wisdom of 
abiding value In h i\ ing unde i ta*k< n to publish lus miscellaneous 
wiitings, Mrs K.imabai Ranade lias ne>t only dischaiged a duty 
to her late husband but lias plat e d lu'r eounti} nn n under an obli¬ 
gation, and in assisting In i Mi \ V Ihakm lias engaged himself 
in a patnotie dut\ In Ins lit«i di>s Mr Ka.iadc's popularity 
was perhaps due .is mm h to lus political piodmties as to any 
other cause * It appe us from Ins published wiitings that from his 
earliest career lu was a unions thinker and lie ugictted that 
English education shoulel lulp tlie cause of agnosticism in India. 
In icviewmg the lee tuns of a 1 mope an piofcssor on Butler’s 
Analogy ami Sinuous lu umaikeel Agnostu and atheistic 
teae'hmg is ee*i tamh out of tune attlu'most pla^tn pc nod of youth, 
and can onl\ icsftlt m a ptixcision of the unde islanding and the 
den ay of all moial earnestness Oui eolltgcs are already cued 
down as places ot gtullcss < duration anel if tin* neutrality of the 
jGkiveinmciit s\stem of instruction is turned to account for the 
propagation of agnostic teaching, this chaise will be to«a great 
extent substartidtcd ’ 

* The late Mi (• k, < »okh do, w host untune ly ck ath last month 
\lfe have the* painful dut\ to lecoicl was a disciple of Mi. Ranade, 
but thy public knew lum ehufl\ as a politnnn He does not 
'appear to hax e stood up be ion the public as a leadu of religious 
or social reform, though he lias spoken on the lattei from public 


platforms As p pohtic.il leadc i lus lanu,* has spread far and 
Wide; he was known to the present and the formei Secretary 
ol State and consulted b\ them as a leading i epresentative of 


Indian opinion In the 1mpenal Legislative Council his ability, 
)his tajjgjpiess, and his ^rasp of lm.uni.il and otliei questions were 
^recognised by y all He was an eloquent speakei, but not one who 

breath, s His tacts were ^ as eloquent as his 
though ^his tdso had great literary went, hi^argu- 
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TWO VIEWS OF.ALFRED NOYES 
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W AS it not Burns who saul that could lu wide the song of a 
nation, he'd lit who would inaki its hws * And Arthur 
O’Shaughnesby said of the poets 

Wo arc tin move is and shaki i » 

Of the world lor<\<i it smn> 

Popular fancies and popjilar ideals m every generation unite 
with populai practice to foim the “spirit ol the, age ” And the 
nations of the world follow the idealists and the dreamers—-if 
not immediately, at least after a little time Yet the id[eak» 
of a writer are influenced by the society ni which he lives, and 
so the ojutput. It was this combination of dc pendence and inde¬ 
pendence which led Shelley to *»a*y “Poe*ts, not otherwise than 
philosophers, painters, sculptors, and musicians are, in one sense 
the creators, and, m another, the creations of their age.” The, 
idealist is not apart—at once does he serve and lead, by march¬ 
ing in the advance guard of his own time He serves by leading/ 
Thus Shelley aimed to reform the world thus Wordsworth* 
played the rdle of secy and prophet, and teac hei , Byron assaitaf 
what he found despicable and unworthy of huminity; Tennysdfe 
"looked into the future" and declared "some work of noble noJ$ 
spay yet be done." The poets of the nineteenth cestur^'l^^ 
"been individualists, have sought to accomplish things, 
wonderful deathless ditties"—if you will. They are the 
leakers, they are the dreamers of dreams; they $$$ 
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iftmfc inasmuch as they do, not act. We, groping in touch with 

world of affairs, see but darkly face to face, they “with a 
W $om* s ntjsun ’ pusmt the idi ihsin of the nation. And 
& their thought , phiasul in lustim,' rh\mi shall k.id u» on toward 
‘ truth 

Is it mi 1 < lish to talk (f ti nth >i huinamt}, of worth and 
upwoith, of lckals and du mis and i nuns to think and talk m 
absti.ict turns of Hum tilings whui \u lu\i wai brutal homd 
wji m our midst> \\ u vlu/i ni< •» m sluujhtiud for patriot¬ 
ism's sake war win u both sidi* t innot b< njit but both bcheve 
themschis to l>< md ■>«• tin \ f stttli tin uuttu with scientific, 
cold, slaughtering mailunu\ with imjit msti id of right 

Anti-militansni is i mattir oi loinmon hunianit\ promulgat¬ 
ed by all the ( himlus It is a*> < fd t oudism as old as Marx * 
and Engil s ( ommnnist M mih t md « Idu It is as old as 
anardusm as old i tin Inst mai lint «>t puu reason, Godwin— 
and oldu Die lititish initial \uitus ( I tin 17 c M)s (jodwin, 
Holcioft and tin ust ,i s iud with tin pnnupks oi the french 
Revolution bu # t with tin notomms ivipium ot Tom Paine, 
they deploud tlu tm <»t wok mi Mr" liuhlnld in Xature and 

Art, Godwin in Pohhml Jitst,u md !'• won Lite i m Chtldc 

Hatoid span d no to lino m tlu n dtnun muni" of nuhtansm 
Robeit Bagi untKi ol tlu 1 u lull n\olutiontrv novelists, 
has a uittine um.uk In Momt Htmutl hi mikes Nancy 
Sutton ilia Iki brotlur not to m t«» w u \u there not a 
thousand uluiius \mi nu^ht lnw fallui upon to obtain m vour 
* own lountn i tui mil mdi jhihIi nt subsistum but \ou must 
fly to foui n iliuus t. tuntid u ions wluu wu and desola¬ 
tion reigns to* 1>I lonu .*n aikpt in tlu 1 uuUi < t m mkmd But, 

interesting as dl tin-, is it u in m ujitu nth century novel; and 
eighteenth untun uonh m tisu dl\ k it unu ail to gather library 
dust. JRettu ii suits ma\ Ik o vtauud with the leading public by a 
popular poet w ho has tin ahilit \ t o pu -s t lu k sson The combina¬ 
tion of brutality and diplomatic m n lunations render war an 
easy victim to ane who so things tl s tlu\ uc and would haw 
others see Hum So W haw Km stingjing toward interna¬ 
tional peace and arbitration tor soim time md one of the chiefest 
"set-backs given to the i uum befoie the present war was this foriom 
affair of the Balkans Useless, unneeessai) all a matter of greed 
M «nd jcajdusy, of insisted “rights’ and curious “demands”—it 
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might all have been settled in arbitration by justice ltiste&djfjf 
“the cold arbitrament of steel And it is piopcr that tjb m 
should have 11 sen with powerful protests* a poet whose ability 
and previous j« hn ument hau diguifud turn to a position where 
his voice must needs bi In i did 

Allied Nous has bun piomimnt is an ad\ocato of inter** 
national peme fit hts written auial pm ins on the*$ubject 4 
including AV<*. Ti ars Jot Old l lu Pa»n oj Peace, The 

Prayer for Pcau I hi P*.a eniakit* f mi jo s / < as/, 7 o England 

tn 1907, i/ft htan\ of II to, /hi Iasi Halil In Time of 
War and A Wot l of Punt JL> > 1 njlnnl t> tin Du*m of 
Nelson's Year Ih wioti a 1 uuhtor\ pitliu to a ttanshv* 
tion of The Human SlanghUr* Houst whnli < nisul such an 
astonishing sensitmn in thi oti^inal (•< iin in m<l wlm li mav have 
suggested tin-* woik lb In** wi ul bittu w u on militarism— 

sometimes m a win o( <luli« tit itli K iosit\ him himwith a 

power of damning that \ < uld do <wdit i«> 1 owl l»\mii himself, 
Witness tht t losin, luu s til I tu ifo s / < nst 

The champ of tuth u is nwi md tin i »1 in worn 
Gapwl tor th* **|>m < lit now Vii^ ih» ^ulphiu« n fiitn« 

Luufti ea\< i •a n I In •»! stood IimiikI no up' 

“Cu ntkrom <lu, h \«»tir t iss« 

I \m f( How <up 

Frothed with tin mm on blood II \ hi null h<d tin m on high 
“Gentium n dunk to t 1 mm vho herht md know not why 1 ' 

And m tin bubblnn, blood t uh nosi w is hunttl dup. 
“Gcnlkmtn, drink to t host whosowtd tlui w< might nap* 

Drink to tht pomp pndt nmimil mn ot jjorions war, 

The grand self sa< nfit< tint mad* iiswlnt w< to ' 

And dnnk to th* p <t< lo\< is who h« 1 m \< tint p i<< 

Is War, rul 1 >I«mmI\ Wai for \\ u nn in vti <t w w 

Unless wt drain tin wm> of p nt to fitt<n Wir 1 


14 Gentlemen dnnk«to the brains tint nnd< us what we anjJ 
Dnnk to self satrifiu that htlps us ,dt to o<ki 
i The world with tramp of armits <nrnnn> awake I 
^ England, awakt ' '■hake sp» a ri s B»tthowns 1 afherlaud* 
i* Are yen net both awar* do >ou not »in*l< rstand, 

a wl. ii nf ill i m .• « *' ■>« > ■ ii * 

•The Wwe*Pre$t; A Tale oi V. at Hv Alfred Noyes, New York, Fkicdj 

A ***«■*■ Cgauauuf* ” 
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1 Scif-satrifice is competition > It is the law 

Of life, and so, though both of you are wholly right. 

Self vurifiic requires that both of you should fight." 

i That is what Mr Noyes had done previously. In The 
"'Wine-Press lit has written a new poem of real power and of 
horrible intensity So well is thi terrific mood maintained that 
one has to pause, in reading for 1 c lie f It is the effect Mr. 
Noyes intended disgust, revulsion, uid thiough all a glimpse of 
the blind <ruelty of it He hhs told a talt of the Balkan wars, 
how the Giec ks and the sons of the mountain advanced on the 
Ottoman cr«scent, and how little tlu\ understood it all save 
that they fought " those hosts of < hast ’ for the faith that 
was in them 

"(omiadrs,” he eriid you know not 

1 he splendor of \<mi Midis' 

Tills war is not as other whs ^ 

The night shiinks with all hi 1 stais 

And Freedom ndis lu Ion vou 

On the last <>t tin (insults 
# 

Over a valley of sunlit wheat the long lines uept under a 
cloudless skv , there wa- ne» eiumv in sj^ht only, oe casionally, 
a shell front th«- hidden enemy ton i<d havm thiough their ranks, 
or the matmis qpemd gnat g ips mtthanieallv they advanced 
or took to eeivei at the lommand of tin bugle*., and so staggered 
into the hail of lead ‘ to tarry then warm and bieathmg breasts 
hgainst the* cold mat limes ’ 

t- The bmtal inhumanity, the Moody horror of modem 
‘'{scientific’’ waitaie is nnpie*.*. d upon us bv Mr Noyes "We see 
the depd, tom'te piee os with shiapiu 1 K mg on the Held ; pieces of 
ficSh Are hurhnl throitLh the vtiv an wi take one glimpse into 
well, choked with eoipses -one we want no more But slaugh* 
ter fend bloody horror could a'most be t ndured so long as it were 
'in the cause of fiecdom and iaith 1 hi re w as something inspiring 
In the fond hope that mass might ome again be celebrated-after 
an interval of nearly live hundred years—m the splendid churdh 
of Sancta Sophia 

"Conquerors, what is voui sign, as yv nde thro’ the city? 

la it the swonl of wiath or the sheath of pity ? 

Nay, but a Sword Reversed, let your hilts on high . 

•Ufy^the Sign ot your Captain against the sky 1 r \ 
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"fte'&rse the Sword I The Crescent iterant asunder ( w 
lift up the Hilt) Ride on with a sound of thunder t- 
lift up the Cross 1 Hu unnon, the cannoA are dumb 
- The last Cinsadi rules into H\/.mtiuui !*' 

And this was \<iy well until the Allies quarrelled, and they 
who had fought side 1>> side tm in d tin u guns against one another, 
engaged m a suond wai bei a us* diplomats had chsagieed. ^ 

As, aftti this pn stat I utopian wui, frtcftd and (oenway 
need to turn igamst Kussn , 

' Ihe mm Ik must kill (or i litth pi\ 

Had linn hid Insult hun # \< tm)i\ ' 

The wholi merlnnu il isput ol w n is shown , the troops 
huddled into uis hk< nittlv tin s< i< ntili< liu^htu by far<dft 
machinery - buaust diplomits had disi i<<d 

‘lilt till \oiim, nun tin till \<mn nun 
l hat ut it so f mi to dn 
It was not tin us to <|iiistton 
It w is not tin 11 to it pi\ 

Hu\ hid In oki n tlxu hi n ts on tin mil hi it Inin * , 

And tin \ had not s>< n tin u to 
And tlu ii ison of tins huti In i s work 
It was not tin ns 4 o know 

• 

Here Mr No\is has follow u I his ,n knowh ilgcd master, 
Tennyson, but in vnws tin matin in iddhimt way He has 
given an echo of / In ( haipc of tin l i*ht Unmade but ins tead 
of sentimental lino woislup hi h is aiousul disgust at the blipd 
brutality ofmai at thi inindii of nun not lx ^ a use “somcohO 
had blundeud, but biiaiw diplomats had ih>«u'H»d 

But bo oust diplomats had disannul that is it tin bottom, 
of Mr Noyis s thesis Because diplomats had disarreed and bOCatkSS 

* they would not submit to arbitration to d*timone wlftcb 

< right, because the common law of pnvati rights, settled**! 
civil courts and not m bloody f imih f» nds h is not been * “ 
ed to international rclatior buau ♦ ra<h side beliew 
right — naturally and there is no sot id agreement cy 

# pact to Iceup tht p< au thire must bi murder in Us dioft ? 

form—war? Because diplomats had disagreed— and wl 
these diplomats 5 * » 
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' One was the friend of a merchant prince, 

J 0n< was" t ho foe* of a priest 
)nc had a brother whose heart was set 
)n a gold stai and an < pauk t t 

Ind- win if the rotten carcass Ins 
1 Jh xultuus flock to fea^t 

Ihit each w is honest aftu his wax, 
lukcwaini in f nth and old 
And blooe! to them we*' onlx i word 
And the jaunt of i pin iv tin 11 onl\ sword 
And the tost of wai the X f iee kune el it 
*Ill little disks oi ^oltl 

“ liny xxeu eh mix gloomed linx w* it not to be bought, 

\lld thetl < 11 , Us xse it *ooe| 

But tlu> had jnilied set mens s(nn h s 
In the tuise lit d jiiij'pi t show of kini- 
That when thex t tike el n! w u the x thought 
Of sawdu t not td blotnl 

** Not of the e unison I mj* «a 

Whitt the -Inttt ied t it v I ill- 
They thoji^ht 1 h 1iui«I iImh x unishtd tloprs 
Of diplomats uni> t i In 
Budgets and loans md hum lux lints 
( m it ions inel it < tils 

f 

‘hou «s uni B dime sot I’oxxt i 
Mm lows end tilt anis uni dust 
And how to set their bond isi It 
And pi <>\« tlu x heel not when t lie. x lied 
And wlmh wi we tk md whnh w is stmnt* 

But nevet xvhie h xe is pM 

" Ten th«x wue -ai »u » N» nil ht i" n^ht * 

Ami i ison wins tin eiix 
And, if at i tom h on 1 ^ll u ht II 
Thev plunge el time netioils l» to he 11 
The blooil of jxasints is nit ml 
A hunelre el mih s iw ix 

\ 

a 

Tt^Ins task Nows has biou^ht his deftness and power 
his beauty and strength all the resources of hts active mind. True 
the book is padded to some i \tent b\ a dedication poem, a pr# 
hide* an epilogue taken from his carliei collected edition, and thi 
difterenitotie of these somewhat detracts J - 
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On the whole, however, the poem is lemarkably Well verted. 
Mr. Noyes has brought to lus task all the skill of his art, his tncks 
of repetition, his flamboyant in ot the veil) "to dare/’ lus varying 
meters and various stan/i hums his apt descriptions, his telling 
imagery Ik is a ti ldmonar pou md tin hook is lull ofphrascs 
reminiscent of otlui untus and otlui dws But beyond all the 
details is the sheet a«hi« veim nt ot a po« t Herg a a coupfe of 
his neat toiu Ins 


‘ Th< kulltd nil'- i ii la (I hki whip 
\gamst tht (Ini lull bum 


Again 


Tlun ill tlx l»l n k un s uii(ltd winds 
Behind tht m pit nd lluiu 
A thousand 1 ill* - sliittutd tin im,iit 
*Aml dtt< r (In li^htmm. up tin h i h( 
A thousand *ti nlv di dts of light 
lht moonlit bi\«*»<t < inn 


Mr Nous is i poll ot di tun lion tin If tnt-Press 




worthy of him *>( iruh * \*t i b« foi« li • tlnn bun popned _ 
more terrible or a mori mini nm mdi tnunt oi w u nor shall 
be. The honor ol it th< stupid shush ulmu'"dtm to “patriot¬ 
ism/'the matte r-of-fat t inttKst of tin diplom its the ignorance 
of the world ovti the true stiti of dims (lot ill nun arc not as 
Mr ShaVs gun maker unashiundj, and tht told and inhuman 
unconcern with whit h im n ot tin nation h t otlu rs l?< nmidercd by 
thousands for tht profit ol i ltw tlnst u< put into living lines 
that shall remain with tin u.uJtr for inanv i div ^ <■ 

In dosing, I am going to do a thing quitt unpirc edented. 4 I 
am going to put together st att< red u rs< s t > gm i liqal effect 

4 A murdered run tin "id* aw i\ 

Will *. anH\ shaki vom jk x i 
JUke one red stain iijxm \ »nr h md 
And a tortured child m i distant land 
Will never check one smil> to day, * 

Or bid one fiddle cease 
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^Kot for a little news from hell 
Shall London strive* or cry. 

Though thought would shatter like dynamite 
These granite hills that bury the right, 

♦W< must not think We must not tell 
I In* tin th for whuh nun da 

* * * * 

T lie* txutli th.it all might know hut all. 

With oik (onsint, t^fust 
To call on that to bn ak our pat t 
Of silence, weie to inakt mi n ait 
flood taste forbids that tixmp t-rall. 

And a tensoi si mis oui news. 

It comes along a lit11< win 
Sunk in a <l<ip -it, 

It tluns in tht t luhs tn a httli smoke 
Between one joke and anothtt joke, 

Foi a tit\ in flame, i- hs-, than tht hn 
That tomfoits \«»u and im 

Plav up flit n liddlt s i Pin bassoon' 

J he plains ate soaktd witii lid 
Ten thmisaml slaughtutd lall 4 »nt then 
f 1 luteli at # 1 Inn wounds .uni tout tin an, 

And hue is an tvellml taitoon 
On what the K usi i saitl 

For lust ol blood, toi lust of blood, 

His ;„nas\ bludgeon swung 
His nth butt Mig m tin air 
And tin things that trashtd In math it theio 
W«o a i lustu ol gtajss in tlit wim press, 

A sa\out of wtm on lus tongm 

• * * • 

On with the' danct * In Fngland vet 
The meadow grass is gieen 
Hay up, JJav up, and plav voui part 
It is not that we lack the hi ait 
But that fate' dettly swings the net 
And blood is btst unset n. 
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For 0, good taste, good taste, good taste, 

Constrains and serves us well; 

And the censored tiuth that dies on earth 
Is the crown of the lords of hell. 

s 

And these lords ni hell shall attend Lucifer's feast and “drink 


to those who fight and know not whv ” ^ 

And now it we ma\ « lunge the submit »nd take another< 
view of Mr. Noves, l would like to < all attention to the religious’ 
idealism m his woih levelling itself m n h sentiment.' I have 
been amusing myself <»f lab looking ovei some critical notifies 
which appealed in Kntish pitiodnaK at the lirst publication 1 ' 
of the poems of 1 ionel fohrwm, (ovmtiv Patnnne, and Fraud# 
Thompson 'I hen* < an be n*> doubt in the mind of even the rflQ$t 
casual reddei ()i the w nks ot tin ■.< Ibiei, tint the religioi&l 
spirit composed the lmdeilvinv' motiv« <»f tlnn wilting. A very* 
high idealism, a bold .ispualioii, and a lolty i mirage—* -thesfe 
elemeifts are ver\ ivnhnt and veiv ivulently anse frotj deep 
religious faith And \et and most of tin many very vefieut 
papers on brain is Ihompson an hbwise.it t.dilt in this respect 
—reviewers have bem jmoiu* t<» ov« ilook this side of the poettlS 
and to speak ot the “nndn v.ihsm tin “beiutv «*f words/’ the 
“spirited veise, tin \md loloiinng," to speak of tdifloSt 
anything except the tailli wht« h dominit. - * t i 

This omission is rtalh \irv stnuus Poetry necessarily 
means idealism So dots religion ll,ust pot tit writers built 
their idealism on then religion And vit tin n*viewcrs refuse 
- to rccbgnize tin* fundamtnt.il l.nt whn h bieatlies through all ibe 
lines. We wond<r what lonnmponuv mtu < ortld have written 
* of George Ileibeit or If < m \ Nauglun oi Kir haul f rnshaw and 


not have mentioned the ndigmus idealism ' 

• “Adverse may find him whom a sermon fins,” and Jptotl 
'Catholic World and I he Chun liman ar* 1 now < oming to realign 
, , Utility of poets Thvy are devoting imuh more spaaglfjjtf 
'.heretofore to cntidsms and appi«*» i it ions of '•itholic au| 
*$CSO poets. Yet the other poriodn As usu illy * -»chew thqj 
* phase/ probably because they b< lieve sue h emphasis Hot 
v in spite of the universal truth that to every man th 
God and the life to eomc always have been, are ap$£ 

, be the most interesting and pressing of all his daily.w 
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^ Sf^bso it has lx cn with Alfred Noyes. In his case ytt have 
a poet of noteworthy achievement as a lynst, whose religious 
idealism critus have overlooked slighted or discouraged. 
Richard Lc liallionne, wilting id the Ament an edition of Poems 
{1906) in Hit Wnth Amencan Ret ten * speaks of Mr. Noyes 
-chiefly as a smgi r. .is a handli i of moods and .t manipulator of 
words, praising tin "spontaneous powc i and frishness, the imagi- 
native vision, tin lvn< magu Om it vn w«if laid t nipliasison his 
"swt't tmss i at hot than depth find another} declaicd that he 
Was "not good on I hi high m>t< and -hmild limit himself to the 
middle paths of human lovis mil pit isims ’ The Outlook § 
boldly classed him us ‘a singi i mu a thinly disguised philosopher 
or refoimei " Mi Nn\ t s m \n>w of his own attitude toward 
hie, could statit*ly ha\< bun pliasid with this mtuism Since 
ihcdaysofom own mWn pioplut, Wmdswoith, the role of priest 
ana tcachci has bun .nkmwlul ul to In tin piovnue of the 
poet and Mr Xoyis h.is »1 unud foi him-clf that position. Even 
Francis Jeffrey, an h is-plant of tin lonuntu fraternity," said . 
"A great poet is mo -miiIv a moial tuuhu 

Mr. Noyes ha- 1« d into lau\ land and into the world of a 
child’s simplicity and faith with iviihnt intuition n marking m 
the preface to tin //<>..<; </ Old a mtain suiousness 

behind its fantasy In //. I t f II Id iInmt we lead 

t 

"Oh Mown ups « mnot undu-t md 
\nd 1,1 own ups m\u will 
How short - tin wav to tauv land 

* Aero— tin muph hill e 

. * . 

The po*t follows on tin road of tin voumr -remember, my 
reader, the childhood intimations of immortality of Wordsworth— 
and, on his jouiniv 

• i 

* ./‘Once they hi ought to his iaitl.l\ pnson 

* , w The passion of Paunhse 

« 

for they, "with a Jove that i> ileai as the dawn ” have theii 
*0,wn songs and visions "that .ue far more steadfast and true’ 
than hi£. Yet, m spite of all this stated purpose, the reviewer; 

Ifitcuitor, 100 . 110 . 

Outlook, 85. L 


*\ftortk Anuncan Ktvttw, 183: 1179. 
t AtktHtfmyX 908. I * 156. 
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• W if 

t 

that “the lonely idealist, the lonely rebels, at the present day, 
are not to be* found among the crowds ot self-styled "rebels" who 
drift bcfori i\<iy wind of fashion and tui\ puft of opinion" 
As we ha\e nolnod, in tlu u\uws tht t<ndene\ to disparage 
his religious ldialism as opposed to tlu ngid though picturesque 
materialism of other pods vu but nt in< hiu d to agree with him. 
"Tht realitlxls hi tin gre it md 1>« imurable sense aie to be found 
—to the astomshnu nt ol tin 11 id\ n.» < d tin nds and, from a 
lonely point of vu u i snht u \ 1 m i lit h < t ptmg tlu giftstpf their 
fathers, and sometimes not withdnl i mid ten courage, kneeling 
to their fathers (iod lhu-> in th lot of the intus who dis¬ 
countenance* uligmus tc uhnu m mi < Mi Nines has become 
a "rebel" Ilus is whit tln\ » ill hukneud conceptions." 

We find a n\uwn eln 1 iruu mimniin his work * “We 
rank them as talented mi « d»< \ th mu < ot smh things, 

but importing little whin ill is, u 1 md then mu mind runs* 
back to what ( oli ml i s ud uu t N uiln \ mdhisiutus “ fhc 
merest tulle he ewi ell! d>’ id lnd ti ntolel he ttu e hums to its 
ink and papt t thin ill lh« sdl\ cut ism wlmhpioM no more 
than that tin trill* w s »u t i m ot *lu» 1 i whom tin trifle was 


written " 

Wo suppose it w is hit nitui d tjnl t Mix li* weekly like 
The Tablet should h i\e i i ei paihinlu itiialioii to the leligious 
phases t\ nice cl ill tl e ( e JtiUti Pott is e I PRO 1 \ e t it is haid to 

understand \vh\ the s iitunit'x A\ <» th >i lit tln\ offered "few 
* glimpses to the mind { In l l >07 Miss K 1 11* n house noted for her 
/,jnie criticisms ol e out* mpoi ous khiii ke d 1 h pla\ s as yet but 
a wandcimg puhnlt tln« u.Ji whith it times erne tatehes hints 
v 0t blaster theihe * In the mtiuinuu \cais with the expect¬ 
ed improve me nts Mi Neves his t ike u i definite stand for 
religious idealism Poetic is tin sti«m s iM pait of what tecaUeT 
region,*because m tlu \e.\ luoulest and giandcst sense tha* 
qan he gi$Mi to the woids Poe ti\ is Religion ' ** And so when 
tte retalk thsd Whitman sanl \u\ m ul\ the same thing in hi^ 
introductionro Ltim* of Cu.m and Wordsworth in the essa}, 
supplementary to the predate, m the second edition of Lyricat 


t 
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TWO VIEWS 0# Ai£fiEt> W * $$ 

" '' »' v ¥ \ ♦ 

Ballad$,v/e realize that Mr. Noyes has assumed the same positidn 

as the jxiets of other years. 

Mr. Noyes has pone with the scientists of the present as far 
as they can lead, and watched them mope backwards to find the 
Origin of Life , and he has it*presented his own thoughts in a ppem 
of that title. rime still it mam unsohed the two great un- 
solvable invsterns of hjt and matto Behind st all there is the 
working of a guat power whuhvu cannot completely comprehend. 
So, Mr* Noyes concludes "m tin* beginning, bclorc the world— 
was God He is a spiutual \nw painted with rtth sentiment, 
consistent with e\ei\ weed and imonsistenl with none, because 
supplemental > to all " „ 

A critic has lnogni/cd, (he \alue of tlie bold position: "If 
Mr. Noyes has a vision of a n< w Million of pmtiy expressive 
of the harmon\ of hit, if is i vision not unlike that toward which 
Tennyson gioped in the st«m/as*ol lu Mi man inn in an age when 
men were womhuing whitlni tin new dwovems ot silence had 
not sounded tin death kiull both of poitiy .ind religion." We 
look ovei the woik of Mi No\is .aid Had Mount Ida, Rank an# 
File, Creation I hi \\atihu.urd oj tin I Uc f tin Origin of Lift, 
Glimpses, If hat docs it take to nuiL u ;osi M l h ( arol of the Fir* 
tree, and his manv poeiTi-.cin mb ination d peace Here, and in 
many other passant', lmd tins uligious yiuthsm which the 
critics ignoied 01 negh < ted > „ 

“ Is it nought to \«m that hear him * 

With the old ■•tiange uy 
The wtary iawku pa^cs, 

.And soiik will tome ind buy. 

And vonu will ht Inin pa-*s away 
\nd only hta\» a sigh, 

But most will neither hod nor h< it 
\\ hr n dre ains go by 

” Lavtndt r, Lavrndei * 

His songs were fair ami swiet, 

He brought us harvests out of heaven, • 

Full sheavts of radiant wheat, 

' He brought us kejs to Paradise. 

And hawked them thro' the street; 

He brought bis dreams to London, 

And dragged his weary feet." „ 

m 
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' In the light of what \v< ha\e said, a fid what we have implied 
concerning mismtupictation and misunderstanding, it may seem 
a Httle presumptnous foi us to daic otter oui ow f n conception ol 
Mr, Noyes Wt thought diltcrcnth of him, when he was last in 
^Ament a than v\< do to-day we m«i\ think differently of him 
and of his spn it i \c u he net s o w< uifn this little sketch 
lor itself lor win! it e wmth to da\ mnimbuing with proper 
humility tlu >f,dt m< nt «»| (o1umL< tin id\ quoted “The 

firmest tulle 1m t\4i si nt thiohtl had ti tilnld bfttti tlamiS to 
its ink and pqxi, than all Hit sill v mlu isms 
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THE CALIPHATE. 


A GROWING sense ot duty* as a Muslim in face of the recent 
tragedy that is being i n icted m Europe and a hope, perhap* 
illusory, that I may contribute toremoveuTtaimmsunder&tandil^i, 
regarding the question of tin Caliphate, have imptihd me to pen 
these lines*. The fatelul decision ot tin I urhish Government td 
throw in their lot with Gei man\ and t lm-< b<*dragg» d into a conflict 
which is not thur own has last i sh uhm of gloom over tho entire 
Muslimw orld of India I his ill taticl (ommimty, since the 
outbreak of the Ktuopcan wai, ami lx foi« luikev joined in it, 
had been living in a state of hop« md fear and all eyes wore* 
turned towaids tin Government of tlx Sultan lint alas I their 
fear was justified fatt dvrud it md lurkcy deemed it not 
nght to leniam neutral # * 

'Dus e\tnt has brought into pronuneme at once the 
mental question of the iovalty of Indian Muslims to their King- 
Emperor and their attitud* towards lurkcy. Die gravity of 
the situation cannot fcx overrated too much The official decla¬ 
ration of the; war with iurkey plaud tin Mussalmans of fadift/ 
in an indescnbablv tragic position And whether for this state 
of things we are to thank the folly of the young 1 urk leaders or the 
forces set into motion by Sir Edward Giey's Eastern policy, 
based as it is on the Anglo-Russian Convention, is beyond the* 
"BCOpe of 'this article ** jj* 

Be what it may, a misfortune of the greates^ms^nitna|^ 
has befallen the Mussalmans f hey had to look*the grim rr* ttkii ^ * 
in the face and decide the hue of action they were going to 
Their decision was not long m coming. It has come ; and : 
whole wqrfd knows what it is. But, on the other hga$»i 
isno denying the fact that the Mussalmans of India; 




oi the other parts of the World, 
t a religious, traditional and sentiment*} /fie/to/his' ■ 
jcsty, the Caliph of Islam, ■ . 

iuropean this lie which binds a person in the Gangetic 
puley to an individual on the Bosphorus —persons who have never 
wtoa each other, nor are ever likely to see—may seem^incbnipre- , 
Sensible or even, absurd. Yet'siu h is the fact and it deserves, ;* 
ej venture to think, on the part of all right-thinking people/, a 
Consideration more grave and* a less intemperate reprobation 
-than it has hitherto received. I r *»r it is an expression of a feeling 
^ which is, and must a!\va\s be. the most potent factor in the’ 
...Telation of one Islamite to n**t1 1 < ;. Its • are to be sought 
, in the deep-rooted religion-* ;nd r >m 1..1 the Semitic races among /'. 
■Whom Islam first >i»rau:;. • 

I &, i , i 

y, The religion of lli« >rmite mist alu.ns demand the first/ 
..’attention of the student ol his l.tw> and institutions. This ' f 
.-Strong religious sense lias been a j«averful factor elsewhere, and 
■/particularly when* then- existed a >trong pntstly class, as in 
•//jfidi'a ; but for the Stumto ihi*> readied a limit and Islam formed 
y : hb exception Id it. 

^ The real origin of t he Caliphate may be nought in the character 
,• : ,aud institution o! flu Senutn race?,, who <\>uld not think of a 
_\^yulcr without an absolute uuihoriit • mipU-d with a religious 
epanctity. Individualism prepouder.de> among the Semites so 
^■greatly that thev an only adapt themselves to a firmly settled .: 
v|| State at the call ol great religious impulses. Some sort' of an 
ff^e&ctive system always existed amongst the Semites and waa ; 

as a sacred and political institution. Such an election 
carried with it a kind of implied religion*, authority. The 


'Edom appear, in verv e.diy time> J to have been elective-. 
,/^sfe^f-Ancl the Phu'iiicuns \ including Carthaginians) pHt&dl 
; j^/^b»pwlaige variety of political constitutions, which fact remj&d& 
Greece. Absolute patriotism, in the modern ■sens*/ 
existed amongst them, yet they were not wSSS 
ol $uch*a feeling as is seen by the wars of the 
rwhich Carthage perished, and the mortalstrnggle; 

Alexander (though in the latter reUgioustt^^ 
jplayed sOme part). But, then, who could say that .tlfolMfttfe* 

service to humanity than thft' wmie» «f 
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caseins of the Arabs, bat it doubled their' rsd&t charscterlitieV 
religious ardour. Never before Mid the Arab people a aatidnal 
religion. Mohamad gave them one, and united his disciples in a 
politico-religious tic, the zeal of which even time and distance 
never seemed to have abated Since the Prophet established 
himself as the head of an independent political community at 
Medinfg Islam became the faith ot a political as well as a religious 
body; and while he invited the faiihtul to accept his religious 
injunctions, In also gaw them .laws as then king. "He WfS 
their Imam." sa\s Nohlelkc m th» kulci in then prayer, and 
he was thtirEimt and Kadi - punce tnd m i^tiati' " Thus t|s, 
supreme temporal anil spunual nithoritv 1m line linked together 
and "Islam was from its bi ginning a nation no less th&A tk 
Church" • * 

I ^ 

Afttr tin de. th of tlu Piophct it w is mcossary to elect his 
Successor who would act i> an Imam in hi-* plan I he question 
of the talipiuli w is not altogulm .diseiit liom the mind of« 
Mohamad He did not nominate anvom to succeed him, he* 
left it to tlu v hoi< i ot Uu i ot hint to < lot t whom the y willed. The 
word Caliph is demtri horn tlu Arabu mot Khjlita, "to leant 
behind’ whnh in tin h gal -< iim • un< to uu an a successor of’' 
the Piophet uid lmr to tin tt input i! uni -.pintml power. The 
Muslim law win u oiigmallv fi *m< d did not ie< i >gn i /a 1 the existence^ 
ot a king Ih< position of the < uly ( aliphs isd their authority 
ought be compared to that of tlu Dutiful* of the ancient 
Republic of Rome, ea<h siimssm being chomn ftom amongst 
the people by common < ons» nt In the eyes ot the Muslim law 
the Caliph is tlu oulj I*-• d luthontv on matters of innovation, 
being a suiecs^or to tin sikosshs of tlu Pioply t. He is com* 
petent enough to bring about any political, legal or social reform 
on the autbontv of the Koran T hr first four < aliphs had tuMt* 
trary power to legislate 1 in y modifu d at will tho yet 
topped Leges non ^cripto of Islam and not only did they 
the religious laws but they were its mt< rpictcrs and ar< 
as web. As a f ahph r he Sultan of I nrkey r aq < hange or 
any religious law w luch ill-s,uU tin model n c onditions, 
the Magnificent did actually promulgate a series of , 
affecting the civil administration i 1 

The ferocious nature of the Tartar combined withal 
functions of Islam produced a wonderful c^araetctf. In 
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a* Ottoman Turk—a courageous yet mild, a te&argic yet 
energetic, a fierce yet tolerant Human being. Gibbon remarked of 
.one of these Turkish monarchs “ The Catholic nations 4 of Europe 
who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have been confounded 
by the example of a bar ban an, who anticipated the lessons of 
philosophy." 

Mussalman writers have gem rally lecognized four ^distinct 
phases which the office of the Caliphate has undergone, and four 
distinct periods of its history * 

The first historical phase wav a pure theocracy, m which the 
Cahph was a saint as will as a prn st and king and was also, to a 
certain extent, inspmd Jin pi nod w is only of thirty years* 
duration and is npiesmtid b\ tin four t aliphs— Abu Bekr, 
Omar, Othman and Ah who Miupv aftir the Prophet, 
the highest jiasition m lsl un 1 hi \ art know n as KhahfaUr- 
Rashadecn Ihis was tin most samd liistuiual period in Islam 
and represents tin highest ldiaf of stall and Stat* iiaft 

The sc (oiut pi nod whu h 1 istid foi six hundud \car» (661 to 
J258 A l )). was that oi tin \iubian numanln in which the 
Caliphate biiami hmditaiv I hi Caliph no longer remained 
saint oi a doctoi of 1 iw Mawi\ah was tin ill'll C aliph who nomi¬ 
nated his son in his hfitimi to smuui him I his phase of the 
Islamic ( alipliati imini with Mosti-Sun Billuli the last ruler of 
the Abbasides • 

Tfu third pttiod, which lasted foi math thicc hundred y r ears, 
was a phase oi temporal interregnum iluimg which the Cahph 
^exercised no sovueign lights I In temporal authority was 
.delegated to till Mamluk Sultans of 1 „\ pt • 

* i The last period is that of the Ottoman Caliphate The ejec¬ 
tion j 6I a Caliph w is u guided as such an important event that the 
citizens of Medina plot 11 did to choose a successor before the 
burial ,of the Prophet Lien in the second phase of its history, 
w$u|kthe Caliph was no longer a saint and a preacher,the CaHpiyJg^, 
WQS odd jn great awe and venciation, so much so that it caused 
many afierce war between the mal claimants for the office. Its 
■dignity andauthonty were so deeply engrafted on the mind and 
imagination of the pimple, that a titular Caliph, like Ba^BtOak, 
Could $ake the mighty Sultan Mohamad of Ghazni walk a mile 
mnre&io fOOety* the Caliph’s envoy who brought a robe of honour 

for ibg^Bultan nfltfc the tide of Eminud-Dowla, 

i . 3B£El***/ * 
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Selim I conquered Egypt in 1517 A. D. from the Mamlufc Sultan 
and received a bestowal of the dignity of the Caliphate from 
Motawakkel Ibn Omar el Hakim, the last remaining descendant 
of the Abbasidc under the title of Sultan es Salatin urn Hakanel 
Hawaktn , Malckd Bahrayn wal Barraeyn, Hamin Din , KhaUfah 
Rasul-AUah, Atnirul-momcmn, etc , etc rhis form is preserved 
to this day. It was an irony of fate that the wery people who 
destroyed the Islanm < lvihzatton ^became the defenders of the 
faith. It was a remote ancestor of Selim who sacked Bagdad 
in 1258 A. D , ftom whi< h shock*Islam never recovered. Though 
the moral and intellectual stagnation caused by the destruction of 
the garden of justice by Halaku could nevei be impaired, yet' 
the descendants of Haliku always fought the battles of Islam 
since their con\ ersion to Moliainadanism 1 

Thus Selim had more than one' c hum to In* regarded as the 
champion of the Mussulman tajth He was the grandson Of 
Mohamad the mnqueior, who had finally extinguished the Roman 
Empire # of the* East and in its place had established the Islamic 
rule And he* was the nicest powufill of all the Muslim rulers of 
that time \nd then to c town all the dignity wh delegated to 
him by the last suon of the Abbasidc Caliphate When Selim' 
took the title a gre*at eontroveisv atose amongst the Doctors Of 
Law as to lusright, and aftei a long discussion and protracted 
debate of several yearn, his sucrcssoi was form illy accepted and 
acknowledged as the* rightful ( aliph at Mec e a in 1522 A. D. Since 
then no one t ver seriously oi with any amount of sue cess disputed 
the right of the Sultan to be the* ('aliph of Islam. The title *qf 
the house of Ottoman to tht (aliphate is based on the following 
claims — • 

I Nomination - Mutawakkcl, a descendant of the house of 
Abbas, nominated Selim <*-> (aliph A pi credent can bo found 
in the recommendation of Omar by Abu-Bekr on his dcoth~bei$$ 

. successor in the* Caliphate , A. 

i 2 The Guardianship of the holy shrines, Mecca, 

and Jerusalem. * • r'ajYd 

3. Possession of the sacred relics. These .consist: 
dogk of th 5 Prophet, and the sword of All It is still unt^fMfig 
* believed by the Mussalmans that after the sack of 
1 2S8 t these relics were saved and brought to Cairo 
^ran^etvqd to Constantinople. 
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* v t 4. ' Election, that is, the sanction of a legal body of Bidets. 

It Was argued that as Ahl-cl Agdc had been removed from Medina 
,*ip Damascus and from Damascus to Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
ttfip Cairo, 'jO it had been once mou legally removed from Cairo 
v to Constantinople A foim of tlu tion is to the present day 
observed m ( onstantinoplc hat h 'mltun on his accession has to 
receive the sanction of the l lein.i and the sacred sword of Ali 
/from the hands of the Miukhml Mini in tlu mosque of Ayynb 
1o complete his title to tin ( alipli i*t 

5. Independent AImil»n s h\ Ihi 4 - 1 1 - in isvjntial feature 
of the Caliphate > 

6 1 bt Consult of tlu Mihli m pt pulum n / juutul-Umntai 

The last iia ntioiu d is t h< m M imtmt i« idition 

1 f 

If even a Miis-dnn \ ml i 11 /< tin hi K shnius, he idnnot 
be regarded as a <« hph m i iin util 1 i- .uupted as such 
by the Mussalnia is at In < , i*- hippuud in the *a«>e of 
Karmathian m tlu Unth mums md tlu Wuhabitis m the 
eighteenth centim m i- qmti .ji"« mi cption to suppose 
that the Sultan ot 1 niko th* ill]>1 mils 1>« < mst he la the 
servant and pmtcctoi il t n< Ik In ^Iihih- 

We lia\c thus sun iln»t tlu- institution is \u\ old one dhd 
always cairns with it iJukui - m* t it \ It has taken 
t^uch a fum and sjumg hole* « n tlu mind'* ol tin Mussalmans that 
, ,it cannot easily In c lathe and 

Such, m huef is tlu mum .md hiMm\ ot tlu Caliphate and 
such it. the infimrui which it uuuso mu the millions and 
v Hellions ol the Mussalman population oi the woild 
** w Iheie is some di>c ii'Mon as ng.uds the turn when the Sultan 
ol/fUrkey bogaYi to be mogm/id as the Cahph ot Islam m this 
country. It is .I «.<* whnh « moot ucuratelv he ascertained. 
Yet the material- on tins punt an not altogether lacking. 

lt*will be rememlxnd tint slim I luuud this title from 
Mntawakkel in 1517 A D And in 1533 A D . when HumayOff"* 
Inarched against Bahadur Sliah thi ruler of Gujarat, the tattSi' 
immediately sent* an envoy to sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent/ 
soliciting his impeiial protection A big fleet consisting, 
of 80 vessels was accoidmgly sent in 1538 A.D., which after 
successful battle took the two strongholds Kukele and Ket 
from* the Portuguese. The fleet proceeded to Bender-i-Ditv,’ 

» Bahadut*Shah’s son, Malik Mahmud, the then ruler of Guiarat * 
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nftmi to supply food or reader any asstiace^ad the Ottoman 
Commander was compelled to Retire. Since then the Sultaft 
Sulaiman cast a longing eye on India, in fact, he aimed at the 
subjugation of the whole of the then existing Muslim East; hence 
his diplomacy m the \iabian and Persian seas. Me was their 
spiritual lord and wanted tlu Muslims of the worlddh recognise 
him as su<h Eniissiries wtu smt to Uuna, India and. 
Afghanistan <aii\infc w»th tlu m tin 1 < twa of tile Ulema arf&holy 
men of Mena And t tlu ’ainu and powit of the TwMifi 
Sultan was thin will known ijul <lu »iorv of ins over-mcreoeinjg 
dominions in ixmont s mouth it did not take long for thtf 
v people to bt toimiu* d ot Ins fijit md titU to tin ( ahphate. v 1 
An authentu u « uni oj his tt 1 m huln Ughamstan 
Persia has lx < n tt f »r u^* 1>\ sul* \li Ku tin ( ommantfer 
of tile Ottom m fl« 1 1 wl 1 h w i *»» nt toioiupui Oi tmi/*ffOftl the 
Portugtn st Ilu lit»i 1 ih 1.<1 m ) u t t n<| ,/icit was tttfi 
joy ot the Muslim m itSmitVh i h -.iv thuniouic*’ The 
book ib entitled M'tntul MiWuhh md i <» t'.im tiunslation 0$ 
it by Htiniuh liudmli \on Du/ win. h i, millv tppo.ired kjj) 
his Denku uniii»L it* >i tn !w<; i now 1> ( uu ;u tlu observed 
tions of Suit \li k« i hum < n li dit m tin topic under 
dfci ussion fi was h nl l 1»\ tlu Mu ■> dm in p >pui itiotl of India#' 
wherexer In went e ariifu >\ »1 *fn Polish v!j oj (Main (Sultan, 
of Turkey) Ik txpn* i In '•» unsh mnn it the enthusiasm 
with which hr was iucivuI h, t'u M ih uindtn rulers of India 
who presented to him iddn >t lo\ titv uid iWotiott to the 
Padishah id IsJ m Wlnl* m <»iii it it 1 visited the Sultan/' 
says Side Ah Ktis lu v (u md \ »/n i ln> ululmitlk, and <)thrir 
dignitaries* Ilu Suit m to whom I pnsintuj my credentials, 
was phased to rauu nn i«os» m » « >udv and ho assured me of 


his devotion to our riorum*- Polish th ’ \notlur Indian dtgnitaify 
is reported on anothi i <» i^ion to h in s id We cartnut afford 
Seek a quarnl with t’u "ult m f Jurktv Wc haverteccfesidj 
him. Moreover, lu is tin Polish m of tin. Islamic 
very interesting account ot the irgu rents anc^r unvcrsatSoi^hm 
took place between Em pi r. r Hum ivun and the Turkish 
OH the subject of the Khutba and the f ahphate 
order to avoid details 1 would only mention one or twoli^k^^E 
on the occasion of the conversation refc^rndy^^Hn 
imynmA the Emperor of India that even In ditfaniMuraK 
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name of fete Sovereign was inserted in Bairam prayer. “Muslims/ 
continues he, “approached the Kh&kan (the ruler of Ch in a ] 
Wiife the request’to allow them to insert the name of the Turkis! 
Sovereign in Khutba as tht latter was the Padishah Of Mecca 
'Medina and Kibla The Khakan although an unbeliever 
had insight Enough to s<e the justice of their request which h< 
granted forthwith, he even went so far a^ to clothe the Khatit 
in a robe of honour and to make him ndc on an elephant througl 
the city M This stoiy wi uc ‘fmther told, found credence in 
Gujarat where it was hist brought b\ tht merchants coming front 
China and nairated to Side \h Ki^s ' Lnr smie that time/ 
goes on the Admit a! the ntnu of tht Padishah of Turkey hat 
been included in tin Jkm nn piavus 

The Empeior lliimavun on i diitcrcnt occasion asked Side 
Alt Reis if the Khan of (nmea was under the sultan of Turkey 
and on being told that lit hi lit his ofhet undei the Ottoman 
Sovereign, Humaynn iomuked * If that b« so how then has 
he the right of tin Klnitha ' * 

“It is a will-known tut iiplud tht Admiral, “that 
xny Padishah alum and no orn t hi has tin autlmutv to grant the 
right of Khutba to whonmui hi wishes Tht statement" 
says he, “ seemed to satisf\ t n i\ bod\ and tht rt upon Humayun 
turned to his nobles and sud Mu cl tin i nH i un worthy to 
bear the title oi Padishah (l aliph) is tin mlir of Tuikey, he alone 
and no one ilso in the wmld and thin tlu Fmpeior and his 


Court prayed foi tht wtlfau ot tlu Padishah of Islam 
* Akbar did atti mpt as wt think tc seize thi tehgious sceptre 
dt the Muslim world and did wish tin jxople to look up to Kim as 
the Cajipk He was util st\kd Haztiit-^ulfanul Islam' KhaJifatul 
Anam 9tlA Amtrul Mowthtn * «</< Hadauni Vol II, p. 271). 
Hu desire to lx tin spiritual as well as tlx temporal lord is 
dibCernafele from thi famous document drawn up by Sheikh 
Mpbarak, v Abut Fazals tatlm a paiagiaph of which ran 


** Should therefore in futuie a lchgious question come up, regarding 
Which tfee opinions** of thi Mujtahtds an at \anance, and Mis 
Jjjjestybe inclined to adopt, for tlu beneht of the nation and as a 
IM rocal expedient, any of the conflicting opinions, he te free,*’ 
BkdauaJ^ pp, 279*280). But all his pretensions fell flat to the 
ijfeund aMjhe miserably failed in his futile attempt. * k 

Hjtijpjtyk, therefore, be rash to draw the conclusion (though 

5*^1 *S . * * .tw . 4 v TvJL 
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from die strictly historical point of # view it may hot be quite safe) 
from these and similar data that the Sultan of Tqjjpey was recog¬ 
nised and acknowledged as the Caliph m India eiUn In the early 
days of the Moghul rule when the Caliphate had just devolved on 
the House of Ottoman Thirty-six years had only passed since 
the transfer of the holy title to Constantinople when Side All JReis 
visited India, and as it is seen the enthusiasm of the populace fpt 
the Padishah of Islam was unbounded everywhere. Moreover, 
a large number of Indian Mussalfhans every year used to go to 
Mecca for the purposes of pilgrimage, so it is not unlikely that they 
returned with feelings of gre*t reverent e and affection for the 
protector of the hol> shunes and spiead tin m in the country. fyj 
is, therefore, misreading history to suppose Unit the intro-/ 
duction of the idea of tlu Suit in s ( aliphate m this country is 
of a recent giowth 

Following the advice of AbmBcki we have given the teal 
facts, for "to U 11 the tmth ” said the first ( abph, " to a 
person commissioned to iul« faithful allegiame, to conceal it 
is treason/' 

And now what effect would an attempt to meddle with this 
question produce, on the masses with \ihom it has become 
a tenet of religion —1 leave foi the politician to solve 


Bankiput. 


bYAD MAHMUD. 
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PERSONALITY -INDIVlDliAI AN© COLLECTIVE. 

aitnh (Iihs not m piituid to be i scientific 

I tiiatnunt of pn*o)nltt\ fivn« i liolo^nal standpoint 
Its aim rathei is to illit ti <t« b\ * t< w \ unpits ilw tanking effects 
of peisoiudity as a mm* i di\ * l»»>ui<iL*d testing fori o Bv 
personality hm i< nu mi th.t jnluunf font *t lnflptntt which 
certain individuals t \« it ut dim ilu mlltmiu u\ beat 
times subjt«ti\« 1\ mu mu i lain dmnsi lhisisitis onscious 
objectively* bm * \ uupl* i t dl n nu i ilu i 1 mv is htidren we J 
easily ntiliK in mI m w*u in lit n<«d b\ »tluis aid how ‘later on 
as men tin *>n.u mlliumt wu* still avtih *nl\ with this differ* 
once, that at iht l i jh.mU Mi ht \ vm« hie it times 

to account lot tl i \ un u mil i i *i i t serial puhaps a 

more comm n i\|mun * t u t m t < I i vonnn s Pirsonahty 
Certain wouu n without »n\ n huh ittoit on then pait are 
liable to rvite'.dl kinds ol desm w hue is i thus quite as 
uncoiuulouslv ha\t a ttmlimx to now dl that is good and 
noble in man s «i. t n< Whithu tin « uis< ot tins is paihologual 
, or physical nt both docsn t toman us it pit salt 1 he fact, 
^fcpWPvcr, tbit )Misondit\ t\ists is i f *i < i dunio force for 
W. or mil nobiuh will tart t ■» d» n\ 

ttfsalwa\sp Mbk olt mu st tIni while one man may exert 
ascertain am* unit t f inflw m t hi hunstlf may bt influenced by 
another and still stromut \ »ist nalitv this pi ot es> does not go 
eg indefinitely, for wi um\« tnntnalK at the original fount 
Whence the force proceed* d In this tasi the original is a very 
powerfulpcibonsfiity inched and niu\ lx* railed a magnetic per¬ 
sonality. Two examples sinking but probably different tn effect, 
Ore worth recording 

, Th$ fitmry society of a certain college in the 'United 
Province* invited Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya tQ’foddrest the 
^ stnc'ints. there was great excitement and preparatfc* 
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when he accepted the Invitation. A laxfee ahamiana wai 
erected hi the grounds and all the* students had takdh their phcea 
long before the appointed time His apjjcarano? was the signal 
for loud and prolonged applause When he stood up to addles 
them, howevei, theie was peifeft silt me Just for a moment a 
slight rustle might be lieai d a*» each student somewhat shifty his 
position eithei to get a better view <i tin* speaker or to place 
himself m the most convenient )*i»tun lot listening. His jjica* 
when he comnunud to >peak 4 mud tc» lluat on on abeorawy 
still atmosphe re lie m am '-jH*ke abo\* « whippet vet each tvsbrd 
slow, distinct and p« mtiatrng.wint limit lline was vety littiO 
applause dining tie nidus- <)iu hit tint .ipplausc would fco 
out ot plate in u> atmosplitn unilouotidl\ si.Kmn and almost, 
sacred. Then the lMitn H>f'< n in • «i i' }>* **k* i Jen! an add! 4 

tional fone lie staidly moud ih * - d >n< simwi d ailima* 

tion and th<\ \uii alight with « # ntlin 11 t i m i nthusiasiU which 
somehow' oi othei w is tiansiniiiid t«» tii uiditixe. He ended 
as he fieg.ui- on a pinioned not* <»1 <imh» msi-tinx ! 

the sc en< whin h* sat down it list i hud todesinhe. The 

Students who wut sitting imm »\ »hl< 1 1 *a dm t moment bffoCO 

seemed all of. a aiddtn to b» pus^vTtn 1 lu % shouted— nhy 

yelled thuiist lu s ho iis» ^1 1*< \ >iu>ul umud him in i rowds, still 

chetnng I hey wanted to ih.iu inn Imi h< quit tly and tirmly 
refus'd. Jinn tin> wanhdto t da the Ikum* It mi his carnage 

and this he aUo quit th pit vt ntt d I in \ in-istt d on accompany¬ 

ing him, howc\« i fora gicat»i pait of tjn di-t.ime home, calling 
aloud his name n statu ally and u »w i.nl « mii» breaking into 
wild, ringing c he < rs it n.ts t wnud. iIn) edit the pale calm 
figure in the carnage suirounded by an enthusiastic crowd Of 
jostling, hustling students all anxious to be as near him as 
possible. They wen his body and soul, foi tin* nine being. Asdf 
what brought about this tfhit * It w.isn t his address or 
subjects he treated Hit **ubji < t- w« n ordinal} subjects, 
as he did mainly with the ideals which a student should 
have before him,* and towards which he shfmld be 
striving to attain Nor was it hi> dehveiy, though he 
fluency and precision. It was the personality Of the^i 
personality at once marvellous and striking 

NO test striking was the visit of Dr. Rahsndsa N*j 
a* effect produced was totally drflmO^ 
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attainments were made as on the previous occasion and the 
shspftjftiia was crowded with eager 1 expectant student. After 
the first outburst of enthusiastic greeting all settled down quietly 
in their places His appearance invited calmness and tranquillity— 
a tall dignified figure with long white hair brushed back in waving 
curls horn a high and noble fore Ik ad and wonderful eyes. They 
deemed to diffuse tenderness < ompassion, sympathy and love* 
His voice when lie spoke was silverv in tone and soothing in the 
extreme, and the addre ss, all too 4hort wInch he gave the students 
was sufficient to show that tlu internal emotions of the speaker 
were in no way belied b\ his <\t<,ind appearance He spoke of 
honour as a tombstone laden with ins upturns, a suitable recogni¬ 
tion and tribute for the dead but ten tin* living an impediment 
Which at all times was lna\> and at most tmus awkward Love, 
an all-embracing, comprehcnsivo love should be the lot of the 
living. It Was on this note of lo^c h< ended 

When he hntslu d speaking the u was sd< n< c for a tune and then 
came the applause « ntln.si istu applause hut then a restrained 
kind of enthusiasm which showed that the peisonahty of the 
speaker had made its»H d<<i<l<<ll\ hit The students rose and 
followed him quietlv to luV » una s ( V\ ht n lie drove away finally 
there was more applause the applause of loving children fora 
fond parent Hchadnt been amongst them m all above half 
an hour, vet it is sate to sav that tlu unpuwon he left behrnd 
Was abiding and {Humanent What pmduttd this impression ? 
•Partly his appearance pact 1\ hi" vone and speech but especially 
and above all his petsonulitv 

Perhaps it is that the Indian like the (cltic iaces are more or 
leas susceptible to this kind ot influence. It mav be too that the 
imaginative element when it exists tends to make people 
peculiarly susceptible mthi'Wav and imagination certainly forms 
unimportant part in tlu thuiaiUiMus of both the Celt and the 
Indian, The Students h"tenuu to the two addresses ideahsed the 
speaker* They were not listen.ne. to the words of a mate 
individual, hut th£y weie listening to the utterances of men who 
represented for them the embodiment of patriotism in the first 
instance* and in the second the essence of a loving sympathy. 
Simitar fhingp happen in Ireland, where masses of people are 
capable of fc ing wrought to a frantic state of enthusiasm, lor *£he 
caw." WinAM might, and probaMy would, b. aUtaufi* • 
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the time h ng to explain exactly what he meaflf #4 tlw9 causa.” 
Yet it was for him an inspiring and vital force* 

There is a vast difference between Individual and Collective s 
personality. The one is undoubtedly inherent, whereas the other 
is as undoubtedly acquired It may be acquired in various ways, 
and it is interesting, m view of the piesent state of affairs in 
Europe, to compare the rofte< tive personality of the component 
parts of the opposing masses 

The German aimy, for example, tlcaily depends for its* pe^v 
^sonahty on the fundamental principle that might is right. * How 
far this is attnbutable to the philosophic tenets propounded T6y 
Nietzsche is a debatable pofnt lluu is no doubt that their 
splendid oigannation, thur demoted lo\alt\ to tlio Kaiser, their 
firm belief in their own su pm on tv an hrgily due to the popular^ 
idea that their views an right md most impoitant of all that they 
are strong enough to enfom tlx m I lus »n a driving element in 
prosperity, is of imahulabh vihn but it i m only likely lhat it 
will last long limit i the sti.un oi d< f» it me! nlvorsity. The 
Austnans and the* I icnrh dike h tv * tiim pusonahty founded on 
tiadition Hut whereas th< Aiistn.ui ti uht ion .goes fill the way 
back to the palmy davsot the l!ol\ Roman 1 mpire, the tradition 
of the French * mav be said to hav» onginitidin the Napoleonic 
war. Die effect of this long tradition on tin Austnans is to make 
them moie or less mdilhnnt to tlx failim oi the 11 moment, and 
it lathe main reason wli\ deft at afte r di ft it (ap iblc of paralysing 
others, have not the same < fleet on a nation which recognises to 
Its full extent the instability of human grandeur The tradition 
of the French, on the other hand, is still voting enough to make its 
influence deiidedly felt, and it is at .ill turns an incitement to the 
nattafcto nval the glories of the early nineteenth century. Then 
the personality of the Russians and the English is founded oft % 
religion and secularism —but a secular spit it gradually ^evolved 
firqyn, and m its final analysis dependent on, religion. The $Uftfia$ 
spirit depends largely upon a personal element, the Tsar, wfccffja** , 
for the most part an ideal to the masses, qpd as 
connected with their ctclcsi. tiral cikons The Engflth^4lm^" ' 
depends likewise on an ideal, but the ideal is "to play 
and the'ijnrit of "play the game" is, after all, noriflftg't^^p 
•scnlarisatto of all that is noble and mjfcaaewfls<ma£Hi. lt 
feftgknti 
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4 Jn most cases their collective personality spring? tr6m an 
ideal, £)td on the intrinsic value of the ideal depends the force of 
< the personality Whethci a personality founded on the primitive 
\ elements of b ubaiism alhod to a tiaditional indifference can cope 
successfully with a pusonahty founded on chnalry, religion and 
> fail plav ul n mains to lx seen llui< is scarcely any doubt, 
hmu-ui, abo"t the importance of*the part played in human 
sdram by personality both indmdml md « >lUrtivc 
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T HE Press in }.ipui affords Some unions umti.ists with 

Indian Puss Both aie ixotu. from the same 9t0$h^ 
that have taken 1 *»• »t stron,J\, hut fh<\ li.iu* home strangely f 
diflcicnt floweis. Ih.it tlun* should hi a mwspujHr Press in' 
Japan at all is no small tnhuti in |.i panes* ingenuity, for the' 
language is thi* most uimhusi.mi m tin* wotld It is entirety 
different fiom tin f 1 "»um hui i* written in (himsc ideographs; 
and as ont ulmgiaph max 1m\» s< \« i 1 1 piomim l.itious, each 
Itne^n a new spa pu ha-. \ mull* i Inn miming hcsulc it, in whiotk, 
the words an spelt in th* ]ap.m«s< aljdiahei h*r *vllahary, as 
grammarians pritii to t dl it i H unn, tin woids spelt, why not* 
omit the ideographs - is a In natuial <j . stion They cannot, 
be omitted, hu nut wlnh mu nliogiapli max* have several pro* 
nunpiations, tin* conxeist is 1 N 0 true—on< won! may have many's 
meanings, each repre-< ntul by a dittoent ideograph. The 
English language u not im limn the sartn difficulties. We have. 


“lead,* to guide, and had u nu tal ; wc also have ** rain/* 
“ rein,’ and ** reign We manage to do without a guide to 
the pronunciation of “ lead , ' and any mernbei of the *' Simplified 
Speluig Njssu.tj would tell us that if we have the lense to 
distinguish " ram ' from " reign “ in i onveisatiott wo could 


also distinguish them m reading, though spilt alike. Tfiere a|0 r 
two reasons why these dicta do not apply m Japanese . the ^ 
i$ that the possibilitns of confusion arc far mqjrc numerate fittjtf* 
In English ; the second is that there is an almost complete d$$0ffA& 
between the colloquial and the written language in Japocu Mpw| 
Japanese'*practice of borrowing from the Chinese fo r the 
of new words required since their adoption of modern watttfwE 
*o*de common worse confounded m the language.; '** fi ‘*“*®* 
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'%ith this premise, the reader will have no difficulty in under- 
iteiding that, with four thousand ideogfraphs In common use, 
and as many more which may be called upon, besides a sort of 
running commentary in an alphabet of fifty letters, the Japanese 
compositor’s life is not a happy one. He wanders among a multi¬ 
tude of cases, attended by two or three acolytes who help him 
in gathering his types. He has the one trifling advantage over his 
fellow-craftsman m Arabic or Ilibuw— he <an set up a whole 
'‘stickful ” without having to,lift it line by line, for a language 
which begins at the top light-lund comer and reads downwards 
comes to the same thing .is om 'that lx gins at the top left-hand 
comer and reads lat<iall\. * 

With a language !ik< this it 1 - impossible even to use the 
typewriter, and t\ pi set tine m whims aie out of the question. 
Even the hand-setting is painfulK ->h»w and distribution must be 
slower still m companion with the l.iuht} attained m European 
or Sanskritic languages Mu difluultv, however, is not insuper¬ 
able, and, wlienome it i- surmount* <1 tin* n»t of the process is 
on up-to-date lines Stneot^pi plate ^ arc « ast and fitted on the 
cylinders of iqtan mat him % and the outturn thenceforward 
is as swift as even thisjiusthnt, age demands It has to be, for 
the circulation of the most populai papcis is tnormous— running 
up to a quaitcr of a million 11 is here to begin with, that there is a 
,great difference bet ween tin* Indian and the Japanese Press. 

I think I am well within the mark in sa\ mg that no paper in India 
reaches the tenth pait of a quart* t-million (lrculation, with a 
.consequence that printing ditoe t from the typo is the rule, and tlie 
‘cooKe affords most of the motive power to the machinery. As 
samples of printing then is little to iboost between the Indian 
and the Japanese m*wsp.ipt o both aie wTetched productions, 
badly printed on the cheapest oi pape*r. Both have the merit 
of Cheapness, and neither has the reputation of paying well. 

Eottr reasons may be suggested lor the greater circulation 
•Which Japanese papers enjoy as compared with Indian :*fhe 
people are of a iqpre busy and inquisitive temperament in Japan 
than in India; their system of government simulates many d 
the party excitements of more democratic countries; the utility 
to read is more widely disseminated ; and though the poor fpvte a 
hard struggle to live, subsistence is not reduced to so effect a • 
calculation as In* India, and the price of a paper can be squeezed 
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out of a small wage. Of these foe^tW ( political factor is 
undoubtedly a very powerful one. India has a minimum dt 
politics—perhaps for its own good. There is no burning question 
to be settled by popular vote, no road to Utopia except that along 
which, it is devoutly hoped, that mysterious entity called the 
Government is in its wisdom leading t he c mint ry. The advantages 
and disadvantages of this intuit might be set down, like the 
troubles and iccompenses ui Robinson C msu, in parallel CohiJftXIs, 
and there would bo enough in tl*e column of disadvantage^ to 
enable any philosophic mind to ng.ud with equanimity the slow 
growth of the domnuatx ideal*!)) India but* the balance WOUfyl 
certainly be tumid in tavoui M tin condition which encdfffagii 
the circulation of the ikwkjmjhi by tlu stimulus it gives, in aH 
but its basest hums to in i.\icnsi.»n of tlx nuclei's interest Id 
affairs. 


llu emulation of the J ip,ux-« newspapu, however, ]udgiflg 
by any standard of i\< i ege^ i- Uirj.« out of til piopoition to the 
interest .of the majomv ot it- u idu in politics Die franchise 
H restricted, and the < »o\i mine nt m «\ 1»« npcitcdly defeated 
by a parliament.)! v mipuitv without 'oin,. , out of office. 
It may even pass and h uslatnuj nim-t the will of that 

majority lb«* popul.o \oi«c is not without cfleet, however, 
A sufficient nurnbci of inch*,nation nxttiix-, M.isoiied by a riot 
or two in the cupitil will nuke tlx Gmcmmeul consider it 
discreet to « limb down oi couisc tlx he-.- i- a powerful fgctoi 
in this process, and tlx nkshi 'oolx who lx ms a stone through 
ministerial windows a -mb a Mason that he is a political 

unit in.thc State, and if lx <an, n id- his paper accordingly. 
Curiously enough, the mob is most stieimom and, the papers arc 
most strident in tin ver> matte i wlxic tlx J ipam ** Government 
dare not give in to thur dunour I wo <uicus-.ful wars have 



somewhat turned tlx head- of the jomnihst and hisi eadef iff the 
street alike*, 'fix* *' go on with tlx w ir ' riot i? historical, and 
the Japanese Press is ready to tied irt war on the United States 
or to annex China. at a moment's notice Dy lack of 
fb foreign affairs in the Indian i’r< mx in striking contrast tq 
India has certainly grown into a senst of national solidarity^ 
as a dependency, it has no forugn complications; when % x 
torWft neighbour is annexed for the better 
older, the national feeling is not strong enough to 
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of spr4&deagld‘*m, thoiigh the annexation may be the sequel 
to thfe victorious valour of Indian troops; more often there is 
a cUgitffied disapproval of the imposition of alien government 
on lands which had not theretofon known it. 

As it g«uds thi* libuty of the Pies*, it is very difficult to find 
Out uhm it- limits in Japan h< Thm -mm to be fundamental 
diffirimes of \uw both on libutv and piopriety. Nobody 
could say that tV Japanes< Ph- is not outspoken. It is most 
unsparing,in its d« num latum* \»t onlv tins but it plunges 
liglitheartedlv mtc* tlu* \ik -l si tii# *• 1 - \\ h» n the piesent Premier 
(an Admiral) took bp < m w-p ij>< i**. stated without incurring 
reproof, that he was known f* i his a pio<li\it\ fc»i a<<ipting commi- 
sions and that the <ountt\ mijit look on* foi a “big navy” 
policy aicordmgh Oihn j>ubli m*n m a** In el\ slandered and 
with as little ground** I 1 m n« w-p tj*< i** u* iilebtaled for their 
” third page.” wlmh is pupilu i< irinu but dots little credit 
to the fast* ol its luidih s it *.j.m - neithei aei nor sox m its 
indeccnues Oiu would think thm w.is u> 1. w of hbel in the 
land, yet at the pusnit mniiinii i i i-i i*> befoie tin Courts whire 
the authors oi a # book at< su« <1 im 1 h< lliit th« < ld< il\ t omplainant's 
late grandfathei * 

In some ihi ci i mils lmwt\<i • n l’n si*, ibsolutely muzzled. 
While libufv and »\i n In«list o iMoutd a* i matter of policy, 
cvety now and tin n « Pm< ui it«*i «» !• * n < m nlati d to the news¬ 
paper oftn is, foihiddim. tin n t< pul h**h t wonl on some happening 
which the police think it bisi f.u tin publn thatthe\ should not 
&now , and the subjuts thus j>i<wnbtd in of such curious 
diversity that thm s«*eim to b* n hunt to tin extent to which 
the Press umld In 'tluunl in m < ot null, or supposed need, 
without the publn being in\ tin wish m thi Press itself being 
aide to tnake urn imument < m mi it is that thi prohibitions 
cover'Opinions as well as ta. ts How tai an Indian paper might 
go Scatheless in speaking ill of tin King -Emperor is, fortunately, 
never the subject of expet iment, but certainly an indiscretion 
would not be alluded with the abolitions and confiscations that » 
Would follow a disiespectful reference to the Mikado in a newspaper 
in Japan. An Indian journalist might also preach socialism to 
his heart’s content so long as he did not create a iiot^ J by t in 
Japan the propagation of socialism is a criminal offence, Mo it is 
aaiiing near the wind to discuss the benefits of republicanism--'’ 
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what though Dr. Ariga, the Japanese legal adviser to the Chinese 
Government, recently sailed for China with a scheme tit his own 
for an ideal repubhc m his pocket, wherewith to deliver President 
Yuan Shih-kai from all lit** vicissitudes ! 

With all its outspokenness on domestic affairs, the Japanese 
Press maintains an ommous siUmc with toward to the strange 
things that sometimes happen in the teceuth acquired territories 
of Korea and Formosa in 1 ufmosa then is a strict embargo 
on the dispatch of news to Japan and ivept an occasional 
official record of wondulul piogicss, news i-, uie A belated 
complaint in a JapaiitM ucw^papti is 11 most the only notion 
that has evci bum takm of a systt m ul < xpiopuation which has 
borne with great hea\ in< ss 04 l omiosan • ultiv itois A Cingalese 
Buddhist namul I)h urn ipall 1 who Uti l\ did a Japanese tour, 
addressing rmetmg^as a lepiesentative of the Indian Aryans*" 
and slandering the Indian ninent, ninth to the admiration 
of Japanese joinnali to who sud his »omagi was the more* 
conspicuous in that lit was shadovul l>\ two Indian detectives, 
stated m one oi his addnssts tint t lu Jap cm *, had done more 
in Korea m si\ \<ui» than tiu British had in India in fifty. One 
thing the Japan*st inti don* 10 Ivon 1 piolnbly not in Blr. 
Dharmapalla- mind tt tint llond moment is practically to 
extinguish the nativ* Press only two littK •papua being left, 
which both hav< to In <\tum<l\ «.n« till It may be that this 
is not intended tllilx tally for it is a part of Japan's fixed policy 
to denationalise tin* Kop.uis absorb them, and make them all 
speak Japanese It is worth recording, however, that when a 
Japanese writ* t ru ently criticised the Oriental Development 
Company (a subsidise d < oik u n) very severely in a korean magaslno 
{Whited m Japan, the copies arrived in Korea with the article, 
blacked out, i la Rusu # 

There is not a great deal to t house between the ability Witjbr 
which the Japanese Press is conducted and that which distinguitiiss; 
the Indian Press .The large circulation whit Lt>he chief Japanese 
papers enjoy enables them to < ommand a far more extensive 
service than the Indian papers can aspire to. Some kelp 
own correspondents in England and America, who cable ipgpm 
nmtl but it must be confessed that these gentlemen's 
often convey little information in a good many wotdft-^*tiu& 
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time*, no doubt, with an inability to grasp the import of the 
message. The best journalists m Japan and India are men of 
extensive knowledge and keen judgment, the lesser lights in 
Dither country have yet acquired the journalistic art of cloaking 
a grotesque ignorance m a dignified disguise On the whole the 
Japanese Press achieves highci flights of misinformation on 
Western matters, and its rtadus swallow it with practically no 
corrective, t Comparatively few japan* st know any European 
language, and tin number of lump* .ms who icad the Japanese 
papers is infinitesimal the l<ss import mt onts have no foreign 
readers at all, Insides, uom ot (turn mnnt thur errors even 
when they are pointed out *11 soits <»f cjucir beliefs are 

imbibed by lead* is with n«* < mu t trv< it ill 

Foreign in ) ip in* ouupy of «ourse a very 

different position in in tint of th» \nJo Indi in Press, though 
both wield fu moi< miliumt tin' tinn limited circulation 
would suggest Both al o in piblislid liutlv in ihe interests 
of the cmnmurirtn " wlinh dintlv 'miiIh to thim In India 
the English piptis ,m tlu <lm I ..uluru* ot iuws-even of that 
which is mainly M inti kM to 1ml. um m } ip m with the greater 
influence and higu muil turn <* tli« \unuulai Press, the 
foreign paptis do not hold muIi i p< It inant phci as sources 
of a public in ws sopph md i miniln ib 1 mu mil of tianslation 
from the vernacular pup< is i- don* I In is In no nn ms confined 
to a lifting of mv\s itc iii"> luwivtt it i* ot moie servii'e as 
showing to tlu outsuk woiId the ot im ot public opinion which 
^Would otheiwisi owing to tlu diM mltn* »t tlu hnguage, hardly 
’become known 

Ihisbtmgs fis to thi subji » t ot tlu ^ulMdistd Piesi Opinions 
differ as to the b< mtits to In dcrtvi d itoni tin Iroveinment havi|p 
a newspaper m its pay Sunl of tlu 1 mope an Governments 
do it ahd appear to be satisfied with tlu icsults , but there is 
SlwayB a danger that tlu system will bung contempt both ontiie 
paper subsidised and on its paymasters This has certainly 1 
happened both ui'lndiu and Jap in, though it v mu*t be confessed r 
that the Japanese are much greater experts in the art of subsidising 
papers than is the Government of India 1 he latter was altogether 
itoo straightforward for its attempts to be successful. At « time + 
F when a flood of seditious rubbish was spreading devastation over 
.the d&ntirv. the Indian Government thought of eocouraichkg a 
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dissemination of more truthful information end of sounder views, 
by becoming subscribers on a pretty large scale to one or two 
papers which were paying the penalty of thdr virtues in being 
left behind by organs w hioh pandered to evil passions* these sub¬ 
sidies were made known to all the world, with the natural result 
that the papers subsidised Him a me objects of the most virulent 
criticism, In Japan the subsidy business is worked mote 
secretly, and a seim-olhual papoi is luognisod mainly by the 
impossibility of anouutine foi vfs existent e and opinions ip any 
other way than b\ supposing th.it it is pud by the State. There 
are, of course items of «ontuni.itorx tvidinu* .it tunes. It is 
singular that whih in lndn tfu siiIkhIu*s ,ue for the cultivation ’ 
of native opinion in |.tpm this tan is largely bestowed on the 
showing of |apan in .1 la\*uu.ibh light to fmcigners. Semi- 
official organs app< .u m I ndisli a< * ..idim/lv and there arc papers 
published in ( diioinn ilium md shanghai in Japanese 
interests Whm th»s« -.hut an iditid bv Japanese the result 
i> nur<*ly funny Win n a I mop. m is -imi'dimcs happens, goes 
in for the "i >tu nl*n i il b.iaiiis h. <iuitilv meidoes it and 


creates lll-h t Imc In Id k k* nut tin t u i s o( In-. i ounti vmen so that 
Japan shall shin« tin biightu bv th» 'gntiisi Of couixe, there 
is no proof tiitlnou.m th*t tin mw>pi|kis and magazines 
belonging to this <i,.s- d«i< um rv diiut siippoit from the 
(loumincnl it b muiiU tint tlun i riootlua w iv of accounting 
tor them It is hardK m os t n t>> old tint their ultimate 


effect lb quite (ontim to tint uhnh tln*v »ndcavour to attain. 
Judging by thi amount ot J ipmoiu.mn published quite voluntarily 
in £i»ghsh*s|H aking •ounttn- dm in tin past few years, 
besides tho -mallei quint it \ of \u 11 informed commendation, 
one would not havi support d th.it |apm \u^m any need of 
artificially improung foniot opinion However, the national" 
sensitiveness is a will-known • md mm h-.idveitiscd) quality, and 
it does not take a gnat d< d of J q>.mophobn literature tomaltfe ' 
the authorities considu th* ne<»ssitvot supplying counteraction^ 
J SO, besides the daily p qjcr- thi n are one oytwo a semi-0fi$tdaj^ 
magazines which add to the uety of nations. The hired 
editor in a patriot .i J ipanese pose is a quite delightful 'casicattivml? 

One grave fault of toe vernacular papers in Japan hi tfinjj 
toetturitM to prejudge cases Notable instances one 
JapaJfee socialists who were executed two or three Vhafej#* 

r ^ .1 
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■^?pj#^ltefelan ' tibnspirac^; cw. v Di "hbtli ' r tlw^Af^'ant . 
•''‘'cw&'^ie.'Japaneso Press proclaimed the guilt of theactosedin a 
condemnation before they had even been arraigned before « 
'^tiie'';Court. The same sort of thing happens daily andhever 
appears to suffer reproof. It is, in the last issue, a fault of the 
JiConrts as much as of the Press. In India the Courts are extremely 
sensitive on this point, and not long ago the Bombay Higb Court 
solemnly reproved and penalised a paper for a report into which 
. fthc most morbid sensitiveness could hardlvread an improper ^com- 
merit. On the whole, however, the Pre.v- in Japan is held on a 
much tighter rein than in India. *TJie law demanding in certain 
cases a large pecuniary deposit , 1 ^ a "<>rt <>t guarantee fund for 
pains and penalties was logarded a> a gr»-iii hardship, if not an 
infringement of liberty, in India. In Japan, however, all news* 
papers have to provide this senn it v. * Hie seizure of a whole issue, 
whether of a daily paper «»r of a magazine, on account of its con-* 
tabling some article which the polu e « on-ider detrimental to morals .. r 
or order* is a common occurrence ; it is also rather futile, for often ' 
the greater part c»f the issue is in the hands of subscribers*before 
the seizure can be made. Sometime:* it i" impossible for the 
ordinary critic <o discover anything in the confiscated paper 
worthy of suppression. 1 

“Prison editors" became quite common in India in the 
blood-thirsty days of the Yugrtitut 'Although tin* Press laws 
in Japan are not af all unlike the measures introduced into India 
for dealing with sedition by l.ord Minto's Government. ’they V . 
have not succeeded in abolishing the “prison editor,” who is 
}Still, a. regular institution in vernacular newspaper offices, and 
existence has been ingeniously traced to an analogy*in the;,: 
dual form of Government a- it existed under the Shoguns. He 
seirwies his purpose so long as the case is not sufficiently serious 
to bring down the ire of the law on the whole staff, printers and all. \ t . 

As dor vernacular journalism as a profession, its popularity 
ypoth in India and Japan is out of all proportion to its peconitir)^;? 
rewards, : ; :lt is said that not even a circulation of a quartern? h£|£ 
uiiljj6ttsecure£ to ^Japanese editor an income much over 
A a month, while the great majority of editorial stipends are mm#:% 
% in the neighbourhood of Rs. 50. Indian journalism ts no 
V f^idrr<ixipept w proportion to its circulation, and editor! 

other sriiries. re^ch a lower mark in India than in Japan. 

\z ,u ''£ v.V.;.-. i..vs.. - . 
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miserable rewards probably account wit many oi tha%4Wtcotniiigi f 
$of the Press in both countries, bdt if the pufcho will not pay for *. 
good journalism it cannot expect to get it. The fault poesiMy 
lies in a want of popular discrimination due partly to tl$6 noVdtyg 
of the profession Dungs will doubtless improve as tune goes 
and meanwhile the Indian or Japanese journalist who is badly 
underpaid for good pioncei v\ ork has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is working foi a future gincratum which shall bd taught 
to appreciate merit and show discernment in its reading. 


Japan 
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THE DREAD REALITIES OF LIFE 

• 

1 "HE founder of Ituddlusni \«.i/h\ tin stmt ordered his father 
carefully shielded fiom on* sijit of woe, and as far as 
ix&siblc protect'd fiom all (li< . lulling blasts of lili that blow upon 
ordinary mortals. It was tin dc-m ol tin loud parent that his 
royal son should grow up in happv i.iioraint »>i tin* existence of 
the problem ol pain that pi obit .u which has vexed and baffled 
the most thought iul nu u ol t »• iv a^i <« uitanu’s eyes were not 
allowed even to lx bold tIn su hts ui mhihu ib ct piem* the tender 
heart; his eais win not pt minted to luai tlu* cues of those 
who wept and pould not b • ••uihuti d because. those for whom 
they shed the bittei b it \m.< no lmi.*<i within le.uh of voice 
or friendly hand. I lu « m« 11 Horn i * *w n t h • t s, >t n »w ful experience 
plaits and places upon tin blow ol u\ in.utal aas not to be 
worn by this imuih-lavoimd di ul\ beloved ptince. Such was 
the wcll-tne.iuing but wliollx vain d< tiinun.ttion of his father. 
But such fond lanms \un doonud hu in spiti*of every precau¬ 
tion the thoughtful and ♦ mums pun., uosstd tlu* threshold of 
the royal |iaku'c and witm sm*(1 ights <>j u . >. ■ that wrung his heart 
and Stirred to tilt depths Ills fount ot sympathy * *• 

To most ot*u-> childhood ami \oml. ai< likt the walls of the 
royajl palace that bounded tlu < \fx m mt ot Ututama. Youth'is 
above pQ else a turn ot jo\ Youth tlmsts’for joy, and is gifted 
with a short memoij of its own wrongs’ and pains. All # the 
tentacles of youth are out to gather pleasure, ahd sorrows 
and trials are only, incidents by the way, no mere thought of than 
the knocks received in a scrimmage or the scratches one gets 
% while picking blackberries. Indeed, youth is capable of turning * 
the most tragic circumstances of life into a game or a pastime* 
Witness a band of children playing at funerals for example. 
The, sbm^s *of life are drowned in its deeper joys, 
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least unitt the how arrives when tmftl* and' 

. begins to sift the heap of garnered experience,'and divide it? 
wheat from chaff. To some tins* awakening comes early, and to 
others it comes late in life. It docs not always come at the time 
when young people begin to talk solemnly about “ the problem 
of pain/’ and “the enigma of life.” Wo begin to talk about 
these things early enough, and are quite familiar with the 
vocabulary long before we have had any exjxiriencc of what it 
really expresses. We rat* h the* uncnt n|xv« h ol our seniors, or 
we read about the pioblem in lxMiks. m it m.iy lx* that the sad, 
bitter wail of the wmld echoes in mu soul Hut just as young and 
inexperienced people can talk* ghbl\ of the (hep problems of«thO 
spirit that are still but dimly desmed upon the lar distant 
their own spiritual hou/mi, thosi who have never felt a real * 
pang and who li.iu n<> lust-hand knowing of suffering, can 
talk freely of "the dre.nl huts ol hie," ‘ the problem of pain/ 1 0 
“life’s insoluble msvb i u - and itn \pln abilities " 

Hut the hotu nf awaki mn, dm s i mm , when foi the first time 
a mail beemnes i \pt min nt.dlv await id tin i dread facts knd 

insoluble mj stems How it linin', it i' si.ucrly ne«\*s&ary to 
ask. for there ait \anetus almo-t nmuiui i.ible ot tin* experience. 
Here, lor ex.ftnple, is a p>»<»i bid nddin wmium who tur months 
past has been lighting with* *11 In i h ebh -tn n,th fm mere breath. 
Her life hangs on .1 iilmv thn.nl that urny snap to-day or 
to-morrow, how soon no skilh d phy m mii < an ti 11 . Life is already 
r»n the wing, and as swallows h«»\ir tmigd flu old nesting place 
crc they take tin 11 d» paitun mi In 1 lift hov * i* round the tottering 
body ftady to di part at anv mom* nt to a more (ongcnial home. 
^Ask that bedridden patent In 1 ‘■lory Hu will tell you that 
thirty years ago she w«»s the mother of five*sturdy children, 
and the possessor of avnage hi altli and strength Life was a sweet 
Song. Every lisping tongue, and < vi rv dubli of baby t ' finger$ 
U'qp an eloquent testimony to tlx unices the bountiful Father < 
(tad bestowed, and they were all prophetic of better things to* 
come* They were •fulfilments and promises laden with hpfNb*t$#^; 
a day dawned, the re< ord of which was cut as with a pep of < 
upon that poor womans quivering heart It was a g*4 

* for death “ the shadow feaiid of man” spread his pitddiiw 
chappy home and within two brief weeks earned' off, 
darling children and seriously threatened the Ufa a* 1 ' 1 " 
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Wcr^left. Consolation was not wanting. Faith waa» not eclipsed 
God wa a not forgotten The glonous hope was not ignored. , 
But that iojtni^ht and the shadowed weeks and months that 
followed it hi\t n» \u bun loigotti n and the wound then made 
in the hi an ha-» never bcmhcilrd. Oilm loaves followed and 
there \va« no stn ngtli 1< ft to stand up .uanist them, and so twenty 
years that shadow upon tin 1m <1 1h * mu a • onfirmed invalid 
and now iui hftun w«.u\ \e.us hu only suivning daughter 
has had to ln.ii t lu liuidm tml, h\t i s, < hukd lift than tut 
off, cn almost lean tut oil limn th* nimiii of jo\ that theers 
and lift edit s on mu pit unit » 

Ihustanu tin twikuim 11* n is uimlm 1 mills wlapped 
mwieds wlmh il»« * i \«i ns to hut tin 1« t*i and only the 
outward <om< ntional » \pn ssum of 4h< *>tmilhs* ^inf thi\ feci. 

1 heir’s was a happ\ hone t\ j>« « 1 lit tun uul it hist\eiv act 
helped all to umUist.uul \ lut t In\ n dh nuant wlun on 
bended knee and with inldul htiiids tlu\ hspid or said ‘Our 
Fathci wlmh ut m Hi tun H* w tlx* n sun and-shield, 
and his smiU oi appnutl w is thui .vuding gieat 
iownsd. If fiu nd i ill lu bui rd u trund with hoop*, of tuple 
steel/ 1 thui how *.t»oiK ,n h. h i\ hm tin bund oi union 
between this man uul h d* u ti d l n itl md'liow temble 
must him Ihui *!n wnmh th t stpMitid tlum' Hut a day 
i aim* win n thi sUii»\\ I* hlottiil ut vt mid da\ uul the world 


ppon wlmh In had stum with snli sutt hjtt siuli glonous 
splendour was plnnud’n i dukms-, dupu than that of night. 
AH accident oumiol uul th w.um palpitating loving, all- 
life Jit d hum its * ir Vd t tb* in u h to its permanent 
building m tin In tuns due too thin was consolation,* 
encouragement, *tuth, u»d hope umlmumd and in the end 
Messed pace. But pi. i wtsw v onh *ttu untold agony, and 
not without a wound to t l«v»^ di wn tot 'battle There was 
the awakening of a whole i tnuh to da diead realities of ltf$/* 
To eome of them a (aim aim manhood and womanhood bad 


been readied, whde to others it unit m lift dewy mom. but 
to all of them it came m thi stern, emphatic, unapologetic way 


>uch awakenings generally tome 

And fed at some time and m «ome way w*e are all awakened 
from our tommy slumber by these dread realities. To one the 
awakening comes through broken health, crippled energies, 

li * 1 r _ 
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paralysed endeavours. To another ft the reverse" 

of fortune, the loss of worldly goo<Js, the failulfof cherished ambi¬ 
tions and carefully projected schemes, “ the hopes that have turn* 
ed liars/' To another it comes through the loss of friends, the 
breach of trust, the whispered scnct, the betrayal of confidence. 
And to another it comes through the fading of the vision splendid, 
the passing of love, the mysterious, incxpln able change of feeling 
that withers life and dues up the fount of hojle. A favourable 
breeze had filled the sails and the bai k was being blown towards 
the harbour, but suddenly the wind died away and the boat Was 
becalmed on the high seas hu a Was fiom home and rest Others 
are awakened by the uuunt e\mts of lift h> su«h things as 
roal*pit explosions, tatlw a\ diNistus shijiwmks the devastation 
of plague, the ravagts ol tammi mil tin dn.id hivor ol war, 
and m the midst of all tlu aw till sjh n< < nut >< < min „ aloofness of 
God. 

These expeiiemes and uIn Rations * »us« tlu iron to enter 
into the # souls of nun and had in.mv, ngiitlv or wionglv, to find 
expression for their hilnu,- in l<nn\sons words 

'And Iim« a mania* -< itium di 

And lilt t tur\ -lnum •tlmii 

• 

rherc are times whi n n tlu l.uthiul is hard put to it by 
these enigmas of life Hurt an o«i i-ioii* whyt « ven the best of 
men are tempted to think what ih<\ would shrink from putting 
into formal speech namely, that if tin d« st inies of this world wore 
in the hands of some arch-hcnd who Urlibctalely plots and 
ingeniously plans how he nun most sm»i ssfully and < rue 11/ thwart 
aod buffet, men, he could not <un<civo of a treatment 
more harsh or cruel than what is metal*out to some 
people we know It look-* at tunicas if some skilled but 
tract alchemist had .laid his finger upon human lives, and by 
a single touch had tamed all their hoarded gold to dross! The 
thought is a wrong one, is but a spectre of a mind temporarily' 
deranged, but it embitters and unnerves mgny a raaxt#**T^ 
indulge such a thought is irreli ;ious if not indeed atheistic, v fftr 
matter how dark the night, may be, the sky that 
down apod us is studded with stars whose light k 
»unchanging.* “All things work together for good &fethe%ti^ 
love God* 1 * These light afflictions which are but ftps* 
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work put for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 
Suck etars of hope ’and promise shine upon our darkened ways. 
Happy is he who has learned to "stand alone and find content¬ 
ment in the stars/' for they are but the guiding Eye of God 
which is "upon all that fear Him, upon them that hope in His 
mercy ; to deliver their souls from death, and to keep them alive 
’in famine " * 


tOHLKT BOYD 
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A FEW SKETCHES BY TflE WANDERING MUSE. 


• 

{Contimud front nut last Sumber) 

\\ IiiisfRAiioN ro smm\'s l‘«i m, 

V AIN aiti-d ’ what niiiliiiss >\\ i\** iliv unhiuon * ( in-t thou dip 
tliy pencil in tlu odout" *»I iIm 1>\ ninth mtl jtssimine or the 
fleeting shadow ol »Imnl- imi tin phu« <>i tlu d«luiou-i niuste 
of the skylark on tin tow.js \uun, uni not \ou is Shelley's artist 
*»nd the vernal shown ml the « mu m i i\" <»l tin » t ting sun are 
In r bttish 

Os si riM. I in l <im>«»\ Pistil* 

1th is s< < mint; hi* t i dit mi in ' < i iminl mother has said 
"life is real, lift i- t must . \V« do mi m iln diy no |i*ss than in 
the night Wt paiisi u< 1 tlu i \u d<< iv ml di» # Im foie we rtioive 
and aft. The prtsiiM no l«s than ih< p« i » p< »■<!> gtave do find 
in Stygian waves, and tin lutui • hi *«ip t > follow -uit We err, 
we offend, wo clothe ouis<i\< with \ nni\ v *f« w» Pilfer and for i 
%ime do # seem to < njo\ I hail tIt* • Pnmh is thy pen drawn asid* 
the veil that shadows our hh Up fron'itpii •* in the wake of the 
new creed of* futmisiu i.ilNup in i t* a d ipplin*'lines, i bout of 
dreamland freaks 

1 SSI I 

The solitary crow h tlf <*!< cp <• row tin 'oldsmith bilmngT#* 
m rfiythnuc blows, th«* sun-burnt hawk< j in the noonday tunes, th& 
sunbeam dust in *ijencc* flows, the h/ud rests with aimless looks., 
and my half-closed c><» conjur* up a world of fdrgotten blisA, Hut 
suddenly the wind blows and moans and whistkt, through W¥ 
window chinks. The forest heads of palmy groves maintain a perpetw 
' swing. It looks the world is again asdir with change nod is Mr 
^halting off its sloth. Why should 1 alone, a soulfesg fife 
when nature aropnd girds up and cnes “ life » motion, mot£$p Ipg^f 
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Os Humour. 

I draw <i pic Wire in light humour. I dip this side and the nose 
Jg^gtfeen*' Hu*, stroke again makes a warrior dight, and a third 
makes onothn on a chair reclined Tt is woeful, yes, this picture’s 
plight. Kadi stroke indeed doth make a wight and a newer life 
f* grows out ot every liend. Be not this picture short or long, bow 
not lbvsell to every <hano Draw thvsilf but bo not drawn. Be 
not .1 spoil to (iimmdanM 

lo III Mil III H«,sO\ 


Behold, tin "ag< ol in\ -ti* Ju't doth |H»ur ln> magic spell over 
the lia-t. ills vnwt i" tin \*nn *>l Indian sigos of jure and his 
theme is again thr n\r subltnu Hail pioplu t » <'pen unto us the 
cisionlhat secth lif* ’s piohmn 1 i i sh u nul nnmid" ii" God's breath 
flows in all that intuit* t.dU h« i wsi lh« "at ml bit at h that bids 
the atom ino\t nn»\t *. us iu ilm.h ,n * uni go lo gitatest heights 
it is given to »»" to iim ho hi u tin pm titled being whose Will 
swings ill itgiom wid« uni uimn hu t"< 11 with noblest things. 

OS 4 (nun II* N IU LuVl I’niM*! 

As natuie \ uml lm ihtln «.* un»n- fluting forms and bid 
them nioxe wiih pu.tm jo\ "O io\t wiau*. .wound its beloved 
many, mdiiy t sjHtti.il *uad< ton u- t.uu \ -begotun world, and 
drinks the lnuuUou" in that «it.tni *, that hiiulli" a*nd dissolves its 
soul ill ethereal «.ms I In liamm »\i-that dan tut* amorous 
looks, the heating Uu ,»"t that -anumon*. tin «mn"ou blush, the spright¬ 
ly wit that brighten'* Hu sombu dipt!*- tlu gentle step that but the 
green gias* 1h mis, and tlu Jomh lock" that tmlnmer many a stolen 
kiss lend ovu vernal wing" to lamv s Audit" Oh, baid of beauty and 
love, play on th\ tunes to lo\e" mu hanging themes, and let the 
heart* of the youth, hk» lotus iud on tlu dews, of love’s ambrosial 
jovs t 

* On Shim* a \oinc, Win.. 


Ttye Zephyr plays on the ttmpk locks, ffie lover’s* gentle curls* 
with whispers sweet. Hie hvaunth waft* delicious, airs and the«tose 
forgotten kisses. The evening skies shed golden colours on thy cheeks 
and the blithe biu| sing* harmonious hours. But whence from thy 
comer eel eyes a streak of pity runs on the wight by thy side, and thy 
heart like a billow sends up many a stream 'of hot-felt sighs ? Why 
does thy soul pent up thus set a hardened seal to the doors of gentle 
,iove ? Perhaps thy cup is with bitter liquid filled by hands that 
. yoked thee fr> that human form. But shall not love free tb&a from 
4 <tiK webs of custom ? 
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Pkekatuse i>ZAvh 

How am l to think of thee myVluld ? ThouSrtert a fleeting form 
across the expanse of my memory Hardly three swnmers had passed 
and yet the pains of life and its h< kW joys were throe, Full loads of 
fretting and moments of mno< ent git < t rowded thy hfe*$ hut short 
space Memory saddt ns oui lift *wuld« i aie thoughts 0 1 OUT past 
pleasures, but saddest still an tho-< of those we had loved before. 
We loved thee when u« had thu* hut win do \vc*ptne We have thee 
not? Death la> his u\ hands hm is it to smiti tlu budding soul T Ah 
what a gap in nuun ’ I h< ur tin tilth uid tlu lire made thee, 
By the self sami in earth md »fiie w ist thou t<x> soon consumed. 
Deaths massive wa\os swept tin < tun NUin* rrovvns thy heed, 
Shall wc heai then m t in th< owning t»re</«, st t thci in the setting 
sun. teel thv presenu m tlu ish s >t tlu dissolving eaitli * 

For thee wt in conunt tb h wt ik to imbrue tlu* weakness Of 
sonow to shed himninc tiais to dr< i>n ol pints hopes and false 

jm rv mf.cation 


‘•f id* I). 


V l*\h!H\sV Mlh AfVf N'tiAk 
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(Concludtd /tom vu* hnl Number) 

(IIAIMl'K* \. 

Tm: Oku.in m in* l w.iagi 

H AVING traud Knuh^h Imiitw* tn it*- m)ihc« , we have 
nothing tnoie to d«» thm t<» imiiiiih v<r\ biuflv into the 
origin of tin* languagi ami tm ^i.Mlatmm. whi nb\ it passed from • 
the swamps ol a l>timlos bubm-in into a «Uar and well- 
defined stieam t llu idiom- t.i ilu pn.itn.d min - who, crossing 
from the cst uancs o! tin J llu md tin Rhine, eiaduullv drove the 
Welsh into the West t in Hills and laid tin loundatioirof the tnodern 
British races, tun *»mplu ited hkt * lost <ail\ -(.rf- ,»j speech. 
'Hie inflections, gowleis and tuw 1mm- whnh art *-ull abundant 
in the “Low Dutch' lamiuacts ot that |.ut of.Euiope*were 
once chaiaeterMu ol old English . and in •oinpanng Nether¬ 
landish, Install and Danish with tin. mtujiu ballads of Scotland 
yet -become await »*t a \otabulai\ and to a less extefit, of a 
grammar bracing some iiH'inblanti to those, but whivli have been 
eliminated from ’ lassi, ,d Enjidi lnd< t d. it may be said that thi$ 
language is the only one ot the 1* menu gwup which has discard¬ 
ed the incumbrances ref cried to and \\huh'puts the words of a 
sentence into a Reasonable and immediately intelligible order* 
besides employing compounds ol 1 atin and Greek in lien of rude# 
combinations. Tike « common phiasc such as,—*' I shall take 
a second-class ticket ” a Dutchman has to say for this, “Ik 
sal ten kortji vor de tweadi das nebmen,*' where you are sot 
sure what he means till his sentence is finished.* And note 

* Until .yea board the Utt word you coukl not bo sure wbethnr bo SMt to 
t|bo the iRkotlor himself or to give it to another. 
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that nearly every word is more or less i<|$ntical with Its Eriglish 
equivalent, yet one feels that to read a page o t* such sentences 
would be pain and grief to us 

So again, with what the experts call “ old English/' wc 
are told that late m the tenth century thcie was a ballad made 
m that language on the defeat of the Scandinavian pirates by 
Earl Bnhtnoth at the battle of Maldon in KssfX And this is 
how it begins - , 

“ Het tha bord luiau hi conus gaugan thact 
Hi on thani id Mt«l« a ialh stodon ’ 

This is not eibbuisli it is even an ambitious literary effort 
if wc please to sa\ so but wt iouM not u ntuie to say it is the 
language of luunson In f.u t that supreme aitist published a 
version »»f a lain ballad <*t this kind iianKly < iassid it among 
his *' translations from foili^n tongms, availing himself 
■of another tendering in piosi to enable him (o turn it into a sort 
of poem m English 

The penod irnnit diati 1\ pmidnn < havn*i was, in the 
Eolith of Lump* mu c»f consult i ibh illmimiatum which 
produced m England muiu thing analogous to what in Persia 
is known as I also l)*»v\u ' At tin end of the 13th 
century tin tnumph ot tin (oulfs cud the jJIosjh rity of some 
of tlu* Italian Ktpublics had bioiight about 1 tcin|M>rary civiliza¬ 
tion of which Dante was at oiuc tlu pioduct ami the recorder; 
and the establishment of jh ttv t^ianims in most ot the republi¬ 
can Stafes rather increased the si ms of culture, bv the erectiouf 
of standards* >f taste, and b\ making ow r rmlitai 4 v life to a class 
of professional soldiers Hu little rourtsof the tyrants patronised 
the arts, the citizens did them l>est m the* pursuit of commerce * 
With its intercourse w'itji the East, an inglorious luxury took the, 
place of rough but manly freedom Some if fraction of this*? 
light, some echo of these tone* of melting melody found tbefi^ 
way into England V>on after the subsidence of # the Black Death 
and the French war; and the Papal vandal that began lit 130$ 
naturally affected men's minds in all fat holic e ountries where 
relaxation yf physical calamity gave time for thought. 4 * 
Then the period immediately preceding the acefiaioiiviC' 
Edward III was in England a time of considerable activity, thongfc 
4 J *' 
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hardly favourable to the development of art—whether literary, 
pictorial, ot musical What culture there was took the form of 
architecture, and the fine c hurrh-building of the age was far 
in adv.uu c of any literal y unde rtaking** which —whether m French 
or Latin might timid!\ appeal lor 1,\\ oui A voluminous verse- 
writir, named Adam I)a\\ i> belli v< d to have produced a 
quant iU ol rhyqn about 130f» which (haueer appears to have 
luul in his eye when hi was idling thi Rime of Mr Ihupas and 
iccoiding the hostile « ntn ism ofahe lio-t of the labard, the jovial 
but shoit-tompmd Ham Ba\l»\ Mont tin miiu time Robert 
of Gloucestei hi ought cut a »h\med duoiiuU in which » an 
interesting mudental n<>ti«c cl tin pitvahni fashion of speak¬ 
ing, tilt styli is ahc.uK t*»c ticlian to be <a*«) leading -- 

“It ll Welle the i ne Ik .11 m in woildt counti\s none 

That lu Imlelt til to In 1 kuali sptedi but 1 ngdondc oiu 

Ae We l me wot \oi to , u kl u butli wcl \t v 

Voc tin moit tliit t iii in con tin iiiou Wiiith lu y*>.“ 

Bcfoie this came tin hm K and hmeu turn of the Barons’ 
war, in the lu bh ni,n* ol limn 111 end lu*» worthless father 
nothing worthVumliii uis j»i du»d though then* was no 
moment of total silt me 

lllO Roma hit of ^ / Jns'uth ichted l»\ W liter Mott, lids 
been with some eoj.lidtme issi n«d to tin \«ai 1230 and ism 
the Noithcin dialed Ot tin miik jnnod i*, Hu 0*1 and the 
A tghhnpale assigneel to \tdit»his ot duilelfoid a southern 
writer, who uses the. following st\h 

“ fell was in tin Minn n dah 
Il^om sutlnle ditluK h dr 
leh luide hoi h „n ti tale 
Am hide and a.n nijitinralo 

lhe pm tv bailed Ik ginning 
“ burnt it is \ 1 omen 111 
Lhudi s«ing cucu ' 

is of the same period, a** also the A rant Rinole, or Rule, 
a treatise tin the duties ot female .uuhontts , * the Omnium , & 
metrical arrangement of the <ie»spcl> intended for Church use, 

* SMited toy the Rev, Jas Mama, and by turn ascribed to Bp Poor 1939) 
the Hugltth III pieplant and can be read wiUi a IttUe *t«d> and practice. 
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by Robert Ormc, an Augustjnun Canon; and lastly the 
Brut of I^ayamon, priest of Bow d Icy, about 1205^ This poem 
about 56,000 linos in length is a translation of a Work by the 
J ei soy man commonly known as "Robert Wa.ce" in the mythic 
history of the ancient Butons With Layamon \ve may be said 
to touch bottom ho is thought to embody the current language 
of the time , and an unt outh language* it is, e •* * — 

An pi cost was on liodeit 
Layamon was \ Imtui 
lit was loomnadlu s sono 
Lidhc him bco dnhtui 

Beyond this wi an un.ibli to liaci tin Lmdish language* 
the (htgyineit ami < hionn lu-Auitc in I atin , \\a»e* and Map and 
Mario do bianco an intelligible in tin it old tashionod 1'Miuh; 
hut the vein u ulai is what the i*aihe i hiiton m *» tiding with HalUni 
looognisc'd as ‘Anolo Mvm and whn It it seuiu pedantic mysliii- 
'< ttion tc* call b\ am e tlu i natu* 

The* vaimus -athiol this piinutiM Omani h.ivo however, 
boon foi sonic time past known is 1 n didi «»! \ uioiis duioinma- 
turns which inj»\ he uiuUistood tioiu a 'luuiiohyn ariangoment, 
namely — 

Hrst transition jutu k/*JOOO 1J<N» In this the language 
is scon stiugqlmg to shake oft i.i-w, t* ns« and gulden, described 
by Hallam as the passing ot \nglo Saxon mt*» Lnghsh, suflicicnt, 
m the opinion of that abh Iu-t» ti.ni, to (np'-titutc "a now form of 
language;" Hie* most valuable monument ot this process is I he 
Saxon Chron\tlc bringing down tin hM»»iv of the southern part 
of Britain to A l) 1154 Hie authorship ot tin early portion 
ha* been traditionally as«ril>eel to King Allied , lmt that is some- 
what earlier than tly* period tindu * oiisicle r etion, although the 
language wa& nearly stati m.u\ fiotn tin time of Allred \o the 
Norman conquest 

Late "old English" is hold to hav* some # *fciti.ill increase oC 
archaism; and it is dated fs *m 800 to 1000, and includes "the* 
works of King Alfred in the end of the ninth < entujy," \ 

Early "old English" (700 to 80<)) is illustrated by Baed*\ 
("Venerable Bede"), bom about €73 near Durham, the author of 
a very famous Latin Ecclesiastical History, who has left a verftas ’ 
cular translation of the Gospel according to St. John, which he 
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had just time to <omplete when overtaken by death in 735. 
Baeda gives some particulars regarding a still earlier writer, 
Caedmon, the putative author of a poetical work which is 
thought to have supplied some ideas or materials for Milton's 
Paradise Lost. 

All sorts of doubts have been propounded as to the author 
*ol fhis work, whnh is mamlv a ‘paraphiase' 1 --as it is generally 
entitled—of the eailier chapt<i%ul tin Stuptures (ailed Genesis, 
with subsequent poitions ending with an ongin.d narrative of the 
triumph of ('bust ov<*i Satan \Ii that is on re» ojd of the suppos- 
cd authoi isdeimd from a tradition put on r« oid bv Haeda, to 
the eltert that Caedmon was a mwtoi in tin Abbey of Whitby 
in Yorkshire, who w.t** put i mils* d h\ Hilda the Abbtss on account 
ot a gift tit poetiv whnh In asmlnd 11 * a MMon . and the date 
* assigned to this e\ent i> A I) UN) Sum paits«d thi text were 
preserved bv Ihudu smin b\ Km*. Alti<d. and there is a 
immusuipt ot the it ml unluix in tin Bodluan Library at t 
Oxfoid. the opinion iinmi' s, hol.it'. n that siveial authors 
are to In* supposed i* tl u hi- bun <•!>■>« iu<l that a Latin 
veision was published at • In lligiu in HS55, whnh might well 
have been known to ilt«»u How tai an oidinai\ English 

reader of edmattoa tould have in vl tin pat iphiasc without 
some such assistant c mat, In* jmbvd. in»m a spuimen taken from 
the description ot the em nn t.l mankind sitting forth on bis 
fatal mission:— 

" lfaeleth hilm on In a tod as* ti* 

And thoum dull lu and* s tl>.ind. 

Sp* nil, mod spanpim 

Which being inteiputed is said to be “old English** for:— 

j “The diiif on head his helmet vt 
And it toll stiongU bound 
Fastened with Hasps” • 

lint things 6f this sort aie oui> projKT subjects for special 
^tttdy, like the Vedas or the Odes of Pindar and they have no 
p.urticular connection with our present subject beyond showing 
trom what rude and rough beginning^ our language and litera¬ 
ture have arisen. We may be pretty certain that if England 
. and Scotland had been left to their indigenous resources, they 
*wouhi h&tfe had little moth literature than the Faroe Islands. 

■i * i w , 4 , 
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In point of fact, however, our country hasriot been io entirely 
divided from the rest of the worlfl sincere days of Horace. In 
the 14th century we notice the Italian Intercourse of which We 4 
have t»ecn an example m the t ase of the Sonnet, in which Surrey 
was the first to use the i one* t Italian form As soon as the Civil 
Wars were over a strdhg tuirent M*t m fioni Franco which never 
teased until tin* nudcUe of tin* 18 th *entuiv when the current 
was reversed anti F*m h w liters he».t» to 'copy ours, „Tha 
inspiration of Kuhaulson b> # Man\.iu\ has Ixcn limtcd at 
above, although lathei as a <onje<tme than as a certainty. 

In tonclusion we must admit that tin hmjhsh ('lassies, like 
the English people u ii< tallv fliow a nuvd strain and are none 
the worse, but all the bittu lot so doin'* What the future 
may liavt in stun for us it, would b« lx solid the s<oj»e of this 
little studs to for* till 1« t ushnullvi \pussa hujie that wntersnow 
living will ni\ii it>i t tluu .n it pn <!• * essoi, but will bear 
themselves v\t r as inheritor' of ,n it ti iditioiis ,in<l < itt/.eils of no 
mean <itv l.s|»e<iull\ let ih n«\»» tor-.* * that «ontinuity has 
lxc»n the pMiihai < li u u tt i i -.ti« »»t oin whol« literature From 
(h«uu ei and W %< lilt* to M.uudti and 1 1 mi\son we may find 
uuasional mt* n upturn- ot pioui but tin sp>nt of the race 
remains a spin! of love and ho|« ol nn»d» r iti »n and energy, of 
reverence foi the past and, Ionian loi the lutiue 


England. 


II G. KEENE. 
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SAD II AN A ■' AND A PESSIMIST 


«C ADHANA ” (oil into tin* hand <4 ;i pe-rintbt Hi- wa> an out and 
out pessimist. I'Iicn* \v,»- n«»«>;» i imi^tit- element in hi*< nature*. 
It is. therefore, not --urpMMn-; iit it ! vli noi hud ” Sadhana " «juite 
to his taste. In lari. th>- im-mi-.iI >1 tin* honk threw him into a 
melancholy tit In- was -o imi< !i uj> t hy trading ihr -implc truths 
v so simply stated in the hoot: ll< !t. jim tvm\ered toon hi* fit when 
stum* of his friend:- < ailed »>-i him AVundi-nny wJn th. i they had read 
the book and if wh.u «-*i.-i i n !i id pi minced u;».>n them, the 

pessimist begun in tpiestien in- {m ud. a- 

“ Have you read 1 Sudh.mu ' »<• .!*-k,d 

“Yes" cried M-veial \i>:.. : Iiu-ii-* i- i II v 

“ How (lift you like t!u hook Hu- .pi -t n W.i a .id IreSsrd to 

one of the item who had said Ye- >■ { -tr.:-? decided in 

tnakc this individual his \i«-tim. i- mi- Ye- w.t- wry loudly, 

unhesitatingly and. therefore, tns iiuiiv* 

" Very much indeed. lepli I V-s: I enjnved reading 

the hook. It is so ire.-h, ->• hnght ae.d rtul There is not a 

single melancholy thought in tie whoh ook it inspired me with 
hope, it filled me with jo\. 1 m l\ vi that the author wf*re not 

so brief. 'Sadhana ‘ • ouu> a> a U«>:i . I a hie--.ing to*ns in the 
midst Of our sorrows ami unvetie- 

*‘So you admit that there i-% siu h a tiunj* as sorrow in this world, " 
said the^ pessimist “ You. ai any iate. do not deny the existence of 
suffering" which the author of ‘ Sadhana * does.*’ 

'* Docs lie V* said Ahinash " I was not aware of it. My impression 
is that, he consider^pain to he the negative aspecj of pleasure. He 
does not say that there is no evil in the world. Such a statement 
would be false. Evil, as someone has said, is a dark and dismal night* 
shade which casts a gloom over every department of human life, and 
friich continually pervades its brightest and fairest form. What 
tut author of ‘ Sadhana * seems to believe is that Jhis nightshade, is no 
andlUte, positive thing. In other words, evil arid happiness aria'two 
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inconsistent things, they differ in kind. Orie is^poSitivo and per* 
inanent; the other is negative and impermanent. I am convinced 
by the book that it is so. Can you prow the. contrary to be true ?” 

Pessimist. '* J tio not know if I can. but I should certainly like 
to have a chat with you on this nu.Mion. May be t am wrong,” 

And then the pessimist and his friends settled doyvn comfortably 
in their chairs. They tyirw whui w.is coming. Tlie pessimist was a 
fighting man. He fought tor his opinion.- and fought hard. . And they 
liked to hear him talk, as he always -polo- earnestlv and truthfully/ 
and perhaps also convincingly. .\T>ina,-li knew what llu* pessimist** 
line of argument would he. .<nd »<> In- qim tlv waited for htnv to 
spvak. • 

P<ssimi*t “ l et me tir-.t -tat** a- *l«\»ilv .is I can the theory 
elaborated in the 'Sndhana ' 'What »- d*-ath ' a-ksoiu aitlhor. 'If is the 
negative of hie' V> e li’u-t not keep tin .ean hliglit of our 

observation turned upon ih l.u i ath ' li we petsjsted ui doing 

so. the world would apj l<» n- ■ a huge • haimhhouse.’ It is 

life that touni- IV.itli - hoi . ft e ,m y l.iet, and facts 

• are oduttis thmv-' ’mat *i ih i t u.d domain. Oliver 

Wendt 1 Holme- < ailed tie in !><atli 1 ie* po-inve (lung If dots 


n >i hlackcn exh-temr. end m th.o i •• p* • 
not lei.Ve its -tain upon tie 1 wing «>| t 
m»! want 11*4 to 4 m- alw.iv- ihmkmg .* 5 *• *m 
for if We (ltd - W* -hoi|)<l los<‘ all 
and, perhaps di if mtn Jepr.--ion 
evil, jgnore offering, icnote n, If il. 
them negatively, treat t!um a rit* neg.it 


it i lil.< th-’ -kv which 'docs 
<J. \ am.^l^ author does 

•nr t.»ili*iand shortcoming!*, 

f-p. ..{ lettering ourselves 
i therefore ignore 
mm* he ignored, regard 
t. of their opposites: 
joy. pleasure and piuiiv. Nothing i- wined hv keeping ouf eyes fixed 
upon what does not in-pin- n> with |o\ 'Hunk of evil as if it wore 
not, amf then the realization of yourh-ti hv yourself, whatever that 
may mean, Jeromes cas*. l. v *t rue nil v-m tlm this, is the idealist's 
usual way of approaching the -ttnh of the <pie>rinn of pain. The 
idealist hates fact*. If- has Jo- own theory of creation. Whatever 
contradicts hi- theorv/h** hk».-. to otutv He mentions it as seldom .'is 
possible. He makes an :?tn-rnpi to h-.uv it out altogether. When he 
fails in that attempt he make- liyht of the whole affair. He lacks the* 
courage that take* ;he hull by tie* horn-* and facjj»the facts squarely 
and boldly. Qr*a it make a. >• difference to the existence, of, facts 
whether you consider them or ignore th-rn v Not the slightest. Your 
method misleads you, and in the end it is you who suffer It is tru# 
that ‘the more steadily you hx your ey*s upon tile darkness, tins more 
immeasurable does it appear/ but is that any reason why we should 
■fpr ottr own sakes turn away from the question of evil ? A$ th^ 
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known device of the ostrich docs not save it from the weapon of the 
hunter, so the mere shutting ol ouj eyes to the reality of evil does not 
make it vanish, hut delivers us only the more surely into its power, "t 
Abin.tsh "Rut the authoi of ‘Sadhana’ recognizes that there is evil 
in the wotl<i In one place, I remomljoi, he speaks about 'our lust, 
our grud, our love of comfort' which ri-ailt 'in rhrapcntng man to 
his lowest value* and about ‘ugly sorts in the body of civilization* 
whith 'give rise touts hovels and brothels its vindictive penal codes, 
its <ruol pnson systems, its organmd nuthod of exploiting foreign 
i.ices to the extent of pennant ntl} injuring them bv tlepming them 
of the discipline of sclf-go\i mint nt mil means of self dt feme v ** 
Pessimist' " Rut what is tin b*u wax «>1 dealing with these ugly 
sores * ( an tht v lx* lemoutl b\ it Milling tlnm philosophically and 

talking about them tin taphxsn ,ill\ ■suppose a dew tor xuie tonsulted 
about the sorts ui the both t<! <m» »jl Ins pmeats Would not the 
patient feel a bit suipn-id it tin dot toi uisttad of taking nieasuics 
to cure him began to lot lire bun in tin following stiam ’My deal 
Sir, I know there .tie ugh s,i,- hi x«»ur both file sight is painful. 
Rut 1 assuie \ott that di-i i-i i' iu> 1 1 «-»• lm» pn-itixt thing It is merely 
the negative .isput of In iltit !>•» n«»i pi ix htiptht se<m lilight of 
your observation tut ned on tin t tt t «>t tin -.i suit-* lor that would dis- 
ti css you We sl^dl talk no mutt ibmit -oil- ami, bx the way, death 
itself is no o'?’ ’ It is tin m gatixi i-p»* t «i hli l« t me change the 
topu / and so on 1 womlet it s>, h i dot tot will kill oi c\in most of his 
patients bv dosing tlnm with a tl.mhvx of doubtful xalue instead 
of medicines. Ami to < onsidi i tin ipnstton more laiefullv what 
reasons have we for asst t ting that {Mints tin meatixi aspect of pleasure? 
Pleasure is simply a feeling ami s,» i*. pain Tin filling of pain is as 
real as the teehng of phasu.e "suppost I assorted that pleasure 
is the negation of pain, and that pun i- the onlx real thing the, absence 
of jpain bung pleasuie I low ifnihl xou lontiadict me 

" I do not s,e voui point ' mnaiktd Be node, who was taking 
a keen interest in the disunion 

Pessimist* "I will stab it in the words of the philosopher of 
Kdmgxberg: *Oui lot is so <ast that there is nothing enduring 
for us but pain, some indu'd have less, others more, but aU at 
nil times have their share, and our enjoyments at best are only 
slight alleviation^ *of pain. Pleasure is nothing positive; it is 
only a liberation of pain, and therefore only something negative/ 
Socrates practically held the same view: pleasure and pain are in¬ 
separably connected together. If we obtain the one we ate 'almost 
always under a necessity of accepting also the other, as if both of them 

.1« M > » ■ - ~ . . . I I ■ . .. . 

f Muller on the Christian doctrine of sis. 

* 
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depended* from a single summit; and* continued Socrates/ 'if Aesop 
had perceived this he would have «vritten a fable upon it and have* 
told us that the Deity being unwiljmg to reconcile their conflicting 
natures, but at the same time unable to accomplish this design, con¬ 
joined their summits in an existence one and the same, and that hence 
it comes to pass that whoever pai takes of the one is soon after 
compelled to participate in the othei Plato’s doctrine was the same— 
that pleasure is the negation of pam, pain hung i. rtfot and antecedent. 
Sir William Hamilton reached the eonclusioii that both pleasure and 
pain are *to be considered both* as absolute and as relative:— 
absolute, that is, each i" somethyig real, and would exist were the 
other taken out of being , lelutyu*, that is, e*.ieli is felt as greater or 
less by immediate contrast to the othei ’ " 

» "I will not com c*a 1 the 1 1 utli ftom you 1 object to ’Sadhana' 
because the hook i** too optinustiT \n idealist is an optimist. He can¬ 
ned be a pessimist for pessimism and idealism ate two inconsistent ( 
terms. Contiast the language* of Kant with that use*d by our author. 

'Ihe woiltl is 'a (resition of jo\ ’ "‘l tom jo\ an* born all ematures, 
bv jejy lliey an* sit t.iiind tmc.iid- |ov the*\ pte»gre*ss, and into joy 
they enter ’ And it the question he a.krd When tan joy l>e> found?’ 
the answer is. It is e\e lywhcie*, it su|vithioiis, minesess.iiy, nay it 
very often eontiadn t- the most pereie|)ton.he he sts ofY^eessity.' Could 
anyone te*ll ill; whet lx*! Buddha heln*\ed in a ( icatoi^" 

“ No dehmte answer e an Jie given to tins «ju« stion, ’ mk! Abina&h. 

Pessimist “I In* e liarge pi »the mii has bg n brought against 
Buddhism We cannot sjy win the i Buddha did or eliet not even 
theoretically Micvo in a Cn*atot , jtcth.ips he did, but this, at any 
rate, is certain that his god was not a personal eleity, an Isliwara. 

* If the world had been made by ishw.ua there would lie no such 
thing as*sorrow or calamity oi sin/ reinaiked Buddha once to Anath- 
pindika. And this is mo>t true* \ east amount .of ingenuity has 
been expended by modeln fh<ologi<al wliters m explaining away sin, 
which is the most formidable form in which evil encounters us. Silt 
has been attributed to*a persona) devil, to a Ixung who is not God but 
is His rival in autlinntv'xmi to a man's free will The* story oi Adam t 
and Eve was probably invented to account for the existence of sin. 
But there i> no getting away from the far t that *iA exists and that a; 
sinful world with its ’hovels an l brothels' i, ve i\ , u from being a per¬ 
fect, ideal world, or a ’gift of joy!' Experience shows theworld tp 
lw ’in a very strange* state,* *»s Butler put it, and ’it may well be doubted*’ 
if it was ei'er in a perfect state, or that mankind will ever become per*- 1 
fectly good.' It was the existence of pain and suffering which ; %4*' 
Buddha to renounce his faith in a personal god, and it must jx^4m|tte4 
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that evil is 'thc supreme difficulty which theistic faith has to overcome.' 
Buddha overcame ihis difficulty Uy frankly recognising the existence 
of evil. 'Birth is suffering : old age is suffering ; disease is suffering ; 
death is suffering; sorrow and misery are suffering ; affliction and 
despair are suffering ; to be united with loathsdme thingsds suffering ; 
the loss of that which we love and the failure in attaining that which 
is longed for arc* suffering: all these things. O brethren, are suffering!’* 
And it was probably to explain evil and the inequalities of life, social 
and political, that Buddha w;»- driven ti> invent the theory of Karma 
and the doctrine of re-birth. I feel strongly tempted to add to Buddha's 
list of human suffering. May 1 do # .*<i r” 

" I have no objection," sai«i A1pn.e-h 

“Certainly, if that will give v<«u .my -ati^fac tion," said Be node, 
with a merry twinkle in hi- eye 

Pessimist: “Social alms.*-. are -iptcrine . poverty of all kinds is 
suffering ; to starve in limes r.i famine i- suffering : pestilence is suffer¬ 
ing ; to lose* your all bv tire or flood i- '■uttering : wage* -lavery is suffer¬ 
ing. The list is capable .*1 mimit,. < \p.iu*.i«*n but I am, perhaps, 
growing tedious. A complete de-< notion of human ills and how man¬ 
kind has suffered will ltd volutin-” 

Abinnsh. “ But din-. »t not appeal to you that the amount of 
evil is rapidly diininidtint; - A day "'m < "me when the dream of 
Rabindranath* will be reals A-d. and evil. th-. \estal virgin, casting off 
her dark veil will 'bare hei la«c to the beholder a- a revelation of 


supremo joy.’ “ * 

Pessimist: “That day "ill never uinr Evil is permanent. 
\\V have ln^en waiting for the millennium for more than a thousand 
years, but the time" lor ordering our a-cension robes. as Oliver 
Wendel Holmes puts it, has not yet come. The golden age, curiously 
enough, always belongs to the past. Men can more readily* believe 
that the past was idyllic than hope that the luture will b* ideal. For 
each evil which wc have, been able to eradicate there are ten that have 
defied otur power. Evil can assume a thousand forms. Sometimes 
it comes to us in the form of pi:ysic;*l calamities, sometimes in the shape 
of moral or social inequalities. Its resources are unlimited. The most 
that we can hope for is that in the future wo may not suffer so much 
as we do now. A ^litigation of suffering is possible, but the abolition 
of suffering is inconceivable. Men must first be transformed into angels, 
and tbe world into heaven liefon? you can persuade me to believe in 
; 4 the extinction of suffering. Human nature must change before class* 
Jjwar. civil strife and economic poverty disappear. And when that, 
limccorpgs the world would stand still. AU progress would -beaded-' 


* Gospel of Boddh*~C*nis. 




The law *of evolution would cease to dperatc. For; progress, as has 
been conclusively shown by biologists, depends on competition, on 
' continual selection and rejection, on the victory of the strong in the 
struggle for existence. Will such a stationary world tie worth having ? 
Most of us would say ‘No!’ Hut if the struggle for existence would 
continue indefinitely, the dream of a perfect world in which there is 


no sin nor Suffering will never twcome a reality." 
Abinash: "Can wo not wish for the impossible * 


Human nature 


may change ami the change bring with it peace, joy and eternal content* 
ment." * 


Pessimist: "Wish away, my \>>ung friend. As for myself, I have 
freed ni^wclf trom this delusion. •Nie -red of evil was sown in man’s 
heart and the harvest has hem abundant, even .superabundant, You 
may be able to rid vmir-elf ol external evil. hut how can you escape 
the monster that is within vou We think evil almost instinctively. 

• Sin has been defined a.- a p« iwimoii <»f a man- mental nature, as a 
disease of the will, a- lin- opposite ot rewrcnn- and trust towards Gcal. 
However we inav define it. the t.ut•cannot he ignored that it is not a 
.mere negation. A had motive i-* something quite as real as a good 
motive. A bad motive ran unite is to rob. ‘teal, 01 murder, all posi¬ 
tive acts, just as a good motive ran impel u- to do good to our fellow- • 
men. A cruel and dishonest purpose, a> ha-,J»mi said, surely some¬ 
thing that actually enters into i he mental experience oTT he cruel or 
dishonest man.’ Moreover, sin i-a permanent detilement and corruption . 
of the heart, and the innate tendency or bias towards sin exists in every, 
human being. No world ran fn* jwrfeet in which* -in exists, and HO 
man is perfect whose nature is sinful. We heartily disapprove of silt 
and yet have forme<l a life-long connexion With it. The evil which we 
would not, that we do. Pain may not he evil, hut sin is nothing but 
evil. Hbw human beings can pretend to !»■ happy, in spite of the’, 
spectre of sin? is an enigma to me. How anything can be a thing of 
joy to us when the very centre of our being, our vital nature, has been 
corrupted by sin. is a riddle which I cannot solve.” ; 

Abinash: " Then what would you have us do ? Shall Release 
from work and begin to "rail at God and the universe ? There is, at^.j 
feast* this much to be said for idealism, that it is a religion of hbpc,“ 
Pesaimism is thc religion of despair. If 1 were to choose betweeahopOvv 


ana despair as incentives to activity, I should certa; dy cnoqse.h»pe^ f ^ 
Pessimist: ‘ And you would be doing the right thing*-' \ Btid.iyOtiJ 
must not forget that you choose hope for the sake of being^vidl^bif^ 
despair. Otio Who chooses hope for its own sake b a. dreamer, 
inenutist >; an idealist. He lives in an atmosphere 
§ad for bitn there is no evil in the world. The 
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idealism is nil. The idealist sees the One and the All everywhere. 
The All dwsMi. liiiii, never leaves him, comes between him and his 
business, lie is always at the universal standpoint, seeing God in man 
and man m God. For such a man the most hideous spectacle is the 
revelation of supreme joy. How can the idealist work for the salvation 
of his fellmvmeu ? An idealist as an idt a list must lie a dreamer of 
dreams. India has ever lieen tin* home of idealists, of people who 
have developed tlfeir imagination at the expense of other faculties. 
Imagination predominates our mu understanding Our imaginative 
faculty has produced systems ol philosophy which, as works of imagi¬ 
nation. are without their eiptal. But 1 long for the tune when idealistic 
visions* will cease to appeal to iis 1^» a< tual is not the ideal and the 
conflict between the two is irus on« liable Why mistake the one for the 
other? lx*avr the ideal alone It will take can* of itself. We have 
paid dearly foi idealism I «t u- haui .1 lesson limn the past. What 
India wants is a ptaitn.d tn.inlv \ 1 g 01 mis s\stein, not a system of 
Infinite love, Inlinit* joy and lntmiti la/moss ' 

And here the dis< us-ion *tid«d Pessimism and smoking 
evidently went hand in hand, hu 1 lit j»* ‘must, ha\ing brought the 
discussion to a cldse, leaned b.u k m his 1 hau ami lighted a cigarette, * 


Delhi. 
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THOMAS HARDY : OUR GREATEST PROSE POET. 


(Cemcltided from *our last Number.) 

, v 

I T has been remarked already that Under the Greenwood. 

Tree is almost the only novel in the score or so.. 
fathered by Hardy which does*not end in tragedy, or at all events;, 
in the discomfiture or ruin of the bulk of the characters those 
novels contain. And even in this tale, which is a short one, we 
scein always todx* standing on the brink of disaster ; catastrophe 
* is merely averted, defcircd rather, for knowing the author's 
bias, and indeed without knowing it, in the nature of things we 
know that there U no likelihood were the novel continued, that 
alluring but vain little creature,. Fancy, vVho gives hersHf haltingly 
to the most attractive young man in the village, would have been 
proof in after years against any serious temptation ; while in 
any .case the secret she is ’harbouring from %*r husband must 
have poisoned and embittered her existence. Fancy is, in fact, 
the roughs sketch for that long series of more finished pictures 
of frail hut beautiful women, led into the wrong paths by vanity- 
and love of .admiration, which are the commonplaces of Hardy's 
novels. • * 


The story is certainly the least depressing of the author’s 
creations. It is indisputable that apart from the keen pleasure, 
of encountering a consummate artist in words, a natufc poet 
in prose of the highest genius, Hardy's books are sombre enough 
to sadden Mark Taply himself. He pursues *his people witftl 
relentless, with almost savay purpose, with the merciless persist 
tence of the Greek dramatists; they may wriggle, they ma^ 
doubjc ; Jhey may fast and they may pray ; they , may try th»^ 
wav and try that; but we know they are finished from 
beginning ; there is to be no escape for them'; i 
hunt them to their doom. Hardy penetrates mtothew 
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of humanity and rove als the canker that is concealed tHfere. He 
is a past muste r in depicting the pathos, the ineffectual nothingness 
of life, y'hit. is doubtless one reason, anot her being that he deals w ith 
the humble walks of life, that outside a comparatively small 
circle of riudus, who n*ad be cause to them literature, and not 
an idle stoiy, is meat and drink, Haidv <annot be said to be a 
popular writer. .His treatment of Ins (hildren, the children of 
his biain, is thought b\ iu.uin le.nlus to becrtul and perveisc, 
and they stumglv i cm lit it llu\ ate up in aims at the domin¬ 
ant note of sadness It must In (oiudied I think, howevei, that 
pi evading sad mss, m m any high and s»\eie seriousness, 

is the note of neail\ all att *>t tin Inst distinction, be it in 
literature, painting m mush * 

As to tluir being an\ d» Imiti pliiliwoplix otlui than that 
which tlu mulatto-, tlmiisihi m it>ld nmleilung his stories, 
J do not think as I ha\i .dn .id\ it. li« atiil that H.udv has any 
serious intention to i nipli imm # n\ p.ntnuiui teat lung in the 
preface to Jude tht (flsam In \\« .ild >um to lepudiate 
distinctly any sin li mtinno lit .1 no\il he wutes, 
" addiessed h\ ,i man to nun md wtnun of lull age. which 
attempts tw*«dtal mi.tff« <*(« <!K villi tin fnl and lo\»i, derision 
and disastu that ma> pn —« in tin w.iki oi tin stiefhgist passion 
known te> human it*., to it 11 without a itmn mg of woid- of a deadly 
war waged with tlft'uld Apostcdn divination In tween flesh and 
spirit; to point the tiagidx of untulJilUd ainr» 1 am not a Van' 
that then is «n\ tiling m tlu handing to whnh txuption tan be 
taken lake ioimei pnulmiions «»1 this jh u Jude Vie Obscure 
is simply an eniUa\oiu to gi\i sImjh and lohuence to h series 
of seeming* or pu^oiuil impulsions, tlu* question ol their per- 
manence oi then uansiti niii'-s being iegaided not of the fiist 
moment.” 

*1 know this piopoaition will be ticuclv ili*aUaged. but I am sure at 
is sustaumble. In literature from the l.rtck dramatists to Shakespeare, pud 
itotn Shakespoar* to Shelley and so on to Fran a- Ihompson bora Cervantes to 
Du. kens nuu w o on Meredith and Hardv In music from Handel to 
Mendelssohn and from llemlel-suhn to Wagnn In painting from the Italian* 
to tho great landscapists oi the Barbuon School, lor even the art of the sprightly 
Corot is, at its best, productive of chastened thought, there is scarcely a greak 
work of art in which the note of pathos and sadness is wanting, even when thp 
tueme is, in itself, joyous. 

** Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
Of saddest thought.** 
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Howtever this may be, it is certain that no Isaiah, no St. 
Panl, St. Francis, Ignatius, SavoivJrol^, or Dante has emphasised 
or could emphasise the lesson with greater force than Hardy has 
emphasised it, the lesson, not to step outside my province, which 
may be briefly indii ated by the u xt, *' the wages of sin is death.” 

Haidy's attitude toward ottliodox religion is unceitain ; 
there is* nothing in his books to show pn t isely jvhere ho stands. 
That he is familiar with the hundred and one forms of free 
thought, so tailed, is obvious, he associates himself with none 
ot them. Likewise, although he has appaiently a healthy 
horror ol the nauseous do* tilin' ot lice h»o, disceniing plainly 
that in ptactuo they aie dtstnutiu ot woman’s purity and of 
the institution of faimU . In m\ei mis-.es an opportunity of 
le presen ting maniagc as -ometlimg woisc than a lottery, for 
with linn it is om in wlinli maih dl Ins nun and women diaw 
blanks It would n alls <m as it In ugaidcd hh as something 
to bt burnt with as mm li c rpiainnutv, <piu Hide and lesignatioa 
.ns one «un command a jomm\ to be cot fhiough as Inst one 
niav , lead me now Inn and meaning nothin , 

Occasional! \, as in tin la .t h w Inns <>t 7 css, Hardy 
buists forth into a n helium and d* liawt i»« *1* I ae 4 om hiding 
paragraph n l tin Mitxvr <j f ash iht v\lnn Lli/.ahcth Jane has 
finally tound icst as the wife of I aifiae md bv the way it must 
lie, 1 think, that llaid\ inti nds »his man tin \« v pink of rr»peet- 
ability to stand as the type of a Inaithss, diallow prig, thereby 
to make us love tin sinnn, tin* man of blood, bone and human 
failings, Michael Hein haul, the moi« this « one hiding paragraph 
would &em to go some wa\ to epitomise Hardys view of life. 
” Elizabeth* Jane’s o\peiu-n< <,” In* writes, “had been of a 
kind to teach her, rightly or wrongly, that the doubtful honour 
ofa brief transit tin ougli a sorr\ world luidlv«.died for effusiveness, 
even when the path wJs suddenly iriadiated »t some-half way point 
by day beams as rich as Inis. Hut hei stiong stnsc that neither 
she nor any human being deserved less tlian was given, did not 
blind her to the fact that there were others Vo* eiving less who 
had deserved much more. And in being fenced to class herself 
among the fortunate, she did not cease to wonder at the persistence 
of the unforeseen, when the one to whom such unbroken tranquility 
had been accorded at the adult stage was she whoso youth ' had 
seemed to teach that happiness was but the occasional £jri*ode 
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in a general drama of pain.*' These last lines re-assert 4 Hardy’s 
position and tell ns plainly thaj had he continued his story, the 
drama of pain, in one form or another, would re-open for Elizabeth 
Jane, about whom he tells us elsewhere, making his puppet the 
•* vehicle of his own philosophy, that '* She felt about life and its 
surroundings that they were a tragical rather than a comical, 

« thing ; that though one could be gay on occasion, moments of 
gaiety were interludes and no part of the actual drama.” 

This novel, the ‘Mayor of {'asterbridge,' may be instanced 
to uphold Hardy’s claim to be considered a master of dramatic 
k situation, though almost any of Ifis stories would amply vindicate 
this claim. There aie two situations in this story which could 
hardly bo equalled for dramatic intensity. Here is one of them : 
Henchard, the Mayor of < asterbridge. who it will be remembered 
in early life, in a lit of drunkenness, pique and devil-may-care had 
sold his wife and child, and never ceased thereafter to deplore 
his infamy, had eome by Ins* own again. The wile is now dead, 
the child has'become the apple of Ins eye. This child lias gone* 
by the name of the sailoj who gave live guineas for the wife. 
Henchard is eutiiely cotivuued that the rhild is bis. lie has 


succeeded in reducing Ina* to take his name, and to satisfy her 
that she is actually his child, he goes in search of certain confir¬ 
matory papers. *lt is then he leaps upon an envelope containing 
a statement written bv the wife on h«*r death-bed and marked not 
to lie opened until the day of Elizabeth Jane’s marriage. 'The 
seal is insecure. Henchard w ithdraws the pajkr to find it contains 
the confession that his daughter, his Elizabeth Jane had died, 
and that the girl he had in recent years treasured as his own, is' 
another Elizabeth Jam-, of whom the sailor, who had purchased 
the. mother-, was'the lather. 

* As to Hardy’s humour, alpiust every chapter of the greater 
numbef of his hooks bristles with it ;* humour as spon- 
tan ous and unlaboured as anything in fiction. It is the com¬ 


parative absence of this quality in Jude the Obscure —for the- 
village yokels, full of their sententious quips and quirks arc lack¬ 
ing in this novel, that has much to say to its general unaccepta- 
bility. Perhaps in none of the novels is the saving grace of humour. 


more conspicuous than in Ear from the Madding Crowd and in 
the . eighth chapter, the chat in the malthouse, where Gabriel 
Oak, the shepherd, is engaged in discursive conversation with 
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the ancient malster and his familiars, high-water mark is 
reached. $ 

One constantly comes across the assertion that Hardy is a 
“democratic writer,“ whatever that may mean. Yn this parti¬ 
cular connexion it commonly means however, democratic in 
the special and limited sense in which that term is used in party 
warfare. Certainly Hardv pleads for a greater measure of charity 
between man and man. class and class ; he shows how the ramifi¬ 
cations of blood, resultant upon the changes ami counterchanges 
in the social placement of units and families among the people, 
have gone far to weld together Jn blood that is to say, the different 
races and classes in the existing make-up of English folk. So fair 
Hardy is a democratic writer. But in the political sense there 
is nothing in Hardy's writings to justify any political party 
claiming him for its own. much h:»s tin- party which affects to 
believe in the political equality of men. It is dillitull to imagine * 
that a mind so M ientilic a>. bis* by which 1 mean so supremely 
conscious of the laws of cause and eife< t.«« Mile] have any sympathy 
with those illogical political theories, which arc generally under¬ 
stood to be implied undci tin* head democratic, loir Hardy,- 
although full of sentiment, rarely .illows sentimentality to obscure 
his judgment*; he is iw-vci a sentimentalist in the sense that the 
protagonists of the I’ronrlP Revolution were sentimentalists, and 
neurotic ones, at that. Hi* shows that wh.rtcvei of excellence 
therG is in mankind is no chum i* creation, but has resulted from 
steady growth throughout stucessive generations. For the rest 
Hardy has generally held himself aloof, -.binding as he does 
immeasurably above the ugly and sordid game of party polities, 
and although he has on astonallv been led into betraying sym¬ 
pathies, one side or the other, in certain political controversies 
of the moment, it is. I think, quit« beside the mark to assume 
that the revolutionary spirit which sometimes tinctures his writ¬ 
ings predominates over that passionate affection for things . 
grounded in the past to whi< h h-s pages constantly give evidence.’ 
Particularly one tYace.s in h work, over and*over again, strong 
sympathy with that system of human governance which the" 
socialists of to-day delight to hold up to ridicule and abuse pthtf?! 
so-called • feudal system; a system so logical in its theotj?;^ 
and in practice so nearly in accord with the unalterable, fac&^y 
human nature,, that shorn of its abuses, in the realm of actuality 
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no less than in that of theory, it still, in the opinion of some of 
us who have given some attention historically and practically to 
politics, holds the held as the most perfect of all political systems 
invented by man. 

Obviously it will not be possible to attempt a close analysis 
of all Hardy's novels. There is, indeed, from first to last, a strong 
family likeness about them : the same insistent note of tragedy ; 
the same sacrifice of the highei types to the lower ; the same under¬ 
lying vein of Jiumour, the salt of* life, which, however, as Hardy 
uses it, causes us to laugh pitifully at ourselves ; to dismiss our¬ 
selves scornfully as individuals.uul as humanity in the abstract ; to 
brush ourselves aside impatiently .is poor fools it r taking our loves 
and joys, our debasement and uprisings so seriously, for Hardy 
is determined we should see <»ur>elvi a> the atoms we really are, 
and teaches us to .utpiiesce silently in our final overthrow and 
oblivion. On the antidote to this gloomy outlook, altruism, 
Hardy has little to say ; nor does fie |x>int to that other and surer 
way in which so many brave souls find deliverance. 

It may be profitable, however, to run through two of Hardy’s 
novels : The Return of the Xalive as lepresenting his earlier 
period at his best and Teas* of the D'Crbereilles as so represent¬ 
ing his later. The first-named story, The Return of the Native 
published in 1878 , opens with a description of Kgdon Heath 
which illustrates l«f the full Hardy V genius in penetrating to 
the very heart of external nature. " I lie time seems near,"* he 
writes, “if it has not already arrived, when the chastened sublimity 
of amoor, a sea, ora mountain, will be all of nature that is absolu- 
tely in keeping with the mood of mankind.” Across this waste of 
Egdon, strewn wijh barrow and tumuli, silent records of a vanish¬ 
ed race. Hardy brings certain travellers whose casual meeting 
marks the beginning of entanglement—the skeins of their lives 
merge tt> their confusion. The sentiment of mystery is created 
and sustained. Bonfires glow everywhere on the heath which 
owed their origin got so much as the invention of popular feeling 
about Gunpowder Blot, but are rather, to continue in Hardy's 
actual words, “ unconscious survivals, jumbled and distorted, 
of Druidical rites and Saxon ceremonies." To continue, from 
^ the pages of the book:— 

"The brilliant lights and sooty shades which struggled upon 
the skins and clothes of persons standing round caused their 
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lineaments and general contours to be drawn with' Dureresque 
vigour and dash. Yet the pornilnent moral expression of each 
face it was impossible to discover, for as the nimble flames 
towered, nodded and swooped through the surrounding 
air, the blots of shade and ilakoof light upon the countenances 
of the group changed shape and position? endlessly. 
All was unstable . quivering as leaves evanescent as 
lightning. Sh.tdowv eye-soekets, jleep as those of a death's head, 
suddenly turned into pits of lustre. A hmtern-|;iw Vas caver¬ 
nous, then it was shining ; wrinkles were emphasised by ravines, 
or obliterated entirely bv a Changed r.tv. Nostrils were dark 
wells ; sinew? in old neeks were gilt mouldings ; things with no 
particular polish on them wei\ glazed ; blight objeets, such as 
the tip of a furze-hook one nf the men earned, were as glass ; eye¬ 
balls glowed like little lantern^, lie*"*’ whom Nature had depict¬ 
ed as merely quaint became grotesque, tie* grotesque became 
^preternatural ; for all was in extremity." 

Presently we i nt«r into the mbit «»f the impending tragedy. 
Wildeve, halt genius, half adeem urer, i- torn between his love for 
Kustaeia and another. Kustaeia i- a wqnau <>f appealing beauty 
*' whose mouth seemed I rained le— to speak than to quiver, less 
to quiver than to kiss," a ensure wlio would be Wildeve's natural 
mate, were it not obvious that neither one qpr the other, the 
woman orthe man .was a possible mati* for anyone save'for a reason, 
because of the instability of their « har.o t**rs. Kustaeia though in 
a less brutal sense, is as much a Ninon as was Arabella in Jude. She 
is a compact of contradictions with fi lings and aspirations un¬ 
sustainable on anv solid bedrock of ability or character, and both 
she and Wildeve arc the victims of tluir temperaments--the 
artistic temperament, which when there is more temperament 
than artistry' about it* is a curse to its possessor. Wildeve„thcn, 


is tom between his passion for this woman, and his Ming Cora 
woman, Thomasin, of quite different mould, a woman with whom 
honour and duty, sat her than pomp and vanity, ate the impellingV 
forces of life and conduct. Kustaeia tiring of Wildeve increas¬ 
ingly, as she perceives he is not made of the stuff either to realise 


his own dreams, or to dream of one woman that she is ever fair/?: - 
sets her affections on Clym Yeobright, the counterpart, a* a 
of his cousin Thomasin ; for the solid things of life, rectitude arid 
fidelity are his loadstars. Eustacia wins Clym, only to ftf^thaf; 
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there is a fatal antagonism between them, for as with Arabella 
in Jude the Obscure and many another of Hardy’s women, 
Bust ad a has not married for love of the man alone, but mainly 
of the things—which in her case* took the shape of a gay life in 
. Paris—which she has secretly resolved he shall give her. So, 
she reverts by a natural law to Wildrve, who meanwhile has drifted, 
his heart being very little in it, into marriage with Thomasin. 
When unexpected fortune* come*to him. the inevitable happens, 
and more by* the force of nrcumstam es, which are ever ready to 
conspire to the destruction ol wayward souls, than from any actual 
preference for evil courses, the two, Kustarh ami Wildeve, are 
brought together again, though in tin-* case Hardy is somewhat 
merciful. Katlnr than allow then. 1 a biief spell of unhallowed 
bliss, to descend step by stt j> into the hell appointed for them 
**(and in saying this one not merely echoing the conventions 
of morality, but is stating the l.iw«ol i .ms,- and etlcct as it operates 
in civilized communities, upon whi* h law the aforesaid conven¬ 
tions are based), be sends a swill thumleibolt to hurl them into 
space. Such then, shorn ot subsidiary details, are the outlines of 
the tale, and out of >m k materials, most of Il.udv's tales are 
constructed. In the bald telling, ot mur-e, a gross injustice 
is done to the autlnu. lor it is in the.manner in which a plot is 
unfolded all the value ol a story lie- ; and above all in the setting, 
and the setting ot this tale as ot all llaidy's tales is inexpressibly 
beautiful. Take tor instance this disruption ot nature’s sounds, 
the linguistic peculiarity of the h« ath. " 'throughout the blow¬ 
ing of those plaintive November winds, that note bore a great 
resemblance to the ruin> ol human *a»ng which reurnin in the 
throat at ioursivic ami t*u. i' wa- a worn whipjier. dry and 
papery, and it brushed so distmctlv the < ar that, by the ac¬ 

customed, the materia! immune in which it* originated could be 
ri alized as by touch. It was the united products of infinitesimal 
vegetable causes and then were neither stems. leaves, fruit, 
blades, prickles, listen nor mo>s." And again: 

<< The water at the back of tin house could be heard, idly 
spinning whirlpools in its creep between the rows of dry feather- 
headed reeds which formed a strong stockade along each bank. 
Their, presence was denoted by sounds as of a congregation praying . 
. humbly, produced by their rubbing against each other in the slow 
* ^ %nd yet again;.— “ The pause was lotted by jfhe intonation, 
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of a pollard thorn a little way to the windwarc^ the breezes filter¬ 
ing through its unyielding twigs as through % strainer, tt was as' 
if the night sang dirges with clenched teeth/* 

As an example of Hardy A uncompromising directness, rc- : 
calling that memorable siiying of his in Tess where he describes 
the village swains and maidens masquerading in their best at 
Sunday service, as "flesh coquetting with flesh,” this may be 
instanced. " In an ordinary village or country town one can 
safely calculate that any villager who has been absent and. has 
not lost his apjwiite for seeing and being seen, will turn up 
in some pew or other, shining with Iu>|h\ self-consciousness and 
new clothes." Of Hardv’s sei«r>nd period I select Tests, because 
it is perhaps the most distinctive, as. apart from Jude, it is the 
most debated novel of Ilurdvs later life ; and also because, it so 
happens that l have a *pccyl reason for being interested in it, 
since at the time of its publication I was selected by the editor 
of a weekly review to defend it against the Quarterly, tha% 
Sedate jw'riodical, whose reput .U ion is largely based on arrogating 
to itsvlf a traditional right to .itt.uk every vital and unconven¬ 
tional demonstration «»t lit nary gitiius. 

" 1 don’t know about ghosts." said Tcss to her lover, Angel 
Clare, “but 1 do know that our soul.' ean lw made to go outside 
our bodies •while we are alive." Had less also s?iid that our 


bodies can lx* made to gv outside our souls, she would have, aptly 
expressed what actually w rurred t«> hejs«*l^ C,forgo Moore, in 
A Mere Accident , horrified a great many readers by bringing homo 
to them, in all its bald unlovrliness the terrible risks the purest of 
women may encounter in daily life. Hardy, in " Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles , emphasises the same solemn lesson. Those who 
take the conventional view of what constitutes purity in woman 
have quarrelled with this book. They pity Tfss, but deny her 
right to be considered a pure woman. Yet St. Augustine's 
authority, despite hi> austerity, may be cited for what Mf Hardy 
ejaims. • 

The facts of Toss’s case are these: She is the daughter of . 
a poor higgler, John Durbeyfield and his wife.Jdau. The Durbey- ! 
fields suddenly discover that they arc the lineal descendants off 
an ancient Anglo-Norman house. This discovery leads them to 
all sorts of castle-building. They find occasion to send Tess/a ,' 
beautiful girl just blossonting into womanhood, to fulfil^jtipUflttK 
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cript situation in the house of a family bearing the name of her 
forefathers. But these D’Urbervilles art* of a coarse st<5ck, they 
have obtained wealth by sweating the poor, and think to make 
themselves distinguished by filching the name of the patrician 
race whi« It they suppose to be extinct and with which race they 
are not * ven remotely connected. The son Alec, the kind of 
man whose life is spent in “ leading captive silly women,’' is a 
sell indulgent waster, the huo ol many an cany conquest, to 
whom the virtue ol a village gill i-> a thing of no moment : such 
as he appear to question its exHf.-n. e. The poor girl resists this 
eiesiture’s Insidious adenines as lies* sle* can. She hardly under¬ 
stands their nature, anil so far Jrofij hi r • ompli.nice being obtained, 
she is really the vietim of stratagem ami foi\i. Hardy has done 
a real service in demonstrating h*»w dangerous a thing purity, 
that is to say innocent ignorant e, i an l*e. Foi a time, before and 
after the hit lit of her «hiKl. les.-«’> spoil is * nisheil. though these 
* are really the days ni her spiritual awakening. She seeks and 
obtains at a larmhou-r .mother'^ituatiuii, ami there she meets 
Angel Clare, a voting man ol gentle birth who is learning'practi- 
cal farming. Clare’s idial ol wntu.iiiliood i*. as high as D’Urbcr- 
ville’s was low. lie is drawn to le^ not only bv her physical 
beauty, but because of tlu* nobility,and >\\o ‘iu ^ of her character. 
Concching alter what has happened to her tlmt ^u«'li* is her duty, 
'J ess struggles desperately ag.dnst her glowing love lor Clare. She 
evades him persistently anil refuses his otter of marriage several 
times over. lie imagines her sensitiveness to her social disabilities 
to lie answerable for her conduct, tor it is clear to him that she 
loves him. At last, having gained over his parents to the union, 
Tess consents to be his wile. Within a u w hours of their marriage 
Clare tells Toss ot certain dark spots in his own past history. 
Then it is she i> emboldened to impart to him her own secret, 
a secret which she had longed from the first to divulge, but has 

been hindeied bv her natural delicacy. At lirst he disbelieves the 
w - • 

story; but when he is convinced he tells her that she can never 
be anything but $ wife to him in name. Situations are introduced 
here, open to objection on the score of their impossibility, but 
wliich bring home to the reader the supersensitive delicacy of 
Toss's womanly reticence and spiritual purity. Clare goes to 
Brazil Toss’s family encroach on the money he has left her. 

, She is driven,to undertake the meanest kind of field-labour. In 
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an unhappy moment she meets her seducer/ The creature’s 
sensualism lias taken another turn: he has blossomed into 
a revivalist preacher. So sooiy as he sees Tess the old passion 
is re-awakened in him. He pursues her ruthlessly, using every 
cunning wile and vile sophistry, the jicrnieioiis doctrines which are 
the stock in trade of Midi as In* to \vjn her back. Her family are 
in the greatest straits and through their necessities the pursuer 
makes them his allies. He assures the perplexed girl that her 
husband has deserted her oner and for all, and indeed his silence, 


for her pleading letters remain fmaiiswcied, contirnjs this theory. 
Clare’s hardness, tin*subtle incitements of Joan Uurbcyfield—how 
often does a base and sordid mother contribute l<* the undoing 
ot her daughter induce absolute recklessness and despair, and 


drive Tess in the end to yield to her tempter's advances ; so that 


when at last Clare returns, broken and repentant, he finds her 


living under I)’(*rl>erville , > protection. I lie scene between the^ 
husband and wife i> the most dramatic in the hook which teems 


with dramatic situations. There is nothing for the unhappy 
man tf> do but to leave and this lie does. I tilt D’Urberville dis¬ 
covers that Clare lias returned and dirirls.i slighting word at him. 
This awakens the latent devil in IVv/s breast, and in a moment 
of uncontrollable fronzv she stall* tin** man who has*detiled and 
ruined her to the heart. In her flight she overtakes her husband 
who now offers her thf* protection lie has so long withheld. 
But the end is not far distant. * 


* The book was ruthlessly attacked. The underlying note of 
the Quarterly’s attack was that it i» virtuous for a girl to sell 
herself in wedlock, thereby profaning a sacrament, virtuous to 
bind herself by a bond from which there is no honourable escape ; 
but that a woman who has been caught unajvarcs in a snare 
ha#lo$t all right to the title of purity. I ; or the rest, the interest 
in Tess is so absolute in this novel that we can but regard all the 
other characters as \pcre shadings of the picture. It i!t about 
Tess, and Tess alone, we care. Shi* dominates the drama, in 


much the same way as Eleetr in Sophocles'# tragedy of that / 
name is dominant. None b it a master of *the highest powers', 
could have created such a character. Walter Pater says of J 
M&im&r’s Colomba that it vindicates the function of a novel, 


as no tawdiy literature, but in very deed a fine work of act 
The like may be said of Hardy’s Tess. 


i x 
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I have bad occasion more than once to class together ^Thomas 
Hardy and George Meredith. It is a curious fact that they were 
accidentally associated from th^ first, apart from any literary 
affinities. The first published work of both authors appeared in 
the same year, 1865, and in the same magazine.. A few years later 
it happened that Meredith, bejng the reader for a publisher to whom, 
quite by chance, Hardy submitted his first novel, recommended 
that novel for publication to the linn by whom he was retained. 
Hardy has much the same mental bias, much the same ethical 
tendency as JVIcredith, and the t\f<» writers are allured by kindred 
problems. Hut how different tlu ir methods. Hardy gives us 
absolute simplicity in plot and di- tion: Meredith must be read 
again and again if we wish to get from lii*> text his meaning. 
Meredith introduces his c burnt ters as aids to dialogue, and 
dialogue is the medium whereby lie* writes for us his criticisms on 
^ the comedy of life. Hardy’s characters and situations arc essen¬ 
tially tile servants of his narrative; he makes his people 
absolutely live ; whereas Meiedith gives us symbols merely, 
delightful abstractions of tin* brain, only sufficiently \1talised 
for his purpose whit h is obviously ctjuational and analytic. In 
common with Meredith. Hardy began his literary career as a 
writer of poems, and again in common with Meredith his poetry is 
of no mean order. In feeling it is no less pessimistic, probably it 
is more so, than his prose. 

A few words iit conclusion on Thomas Hardy as a man may 
not be out of place. He was horn near the county town of 
Dorchester, 73 years ago and comes of an old Yeoman family, of 
which his great uncle Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson’s friend, 
was another distinguished memlier. Hardy in his novels is never 
tiredofdwellingqntheintoivstingresults following upon a generous 
admixture of blood, both as regards class and race. This admix¬ 
ture is almost invariably discoverable in tracing the ancestry of 
great rften A so-called pure race tends to sterility of mind and 
body. He is, moreover, deeply interested in that curious fact, 
known to journalists, that the best blood of a country often flows 
in the veins of very humble families. I know from- my own 
researches that the descent of Tess from a noble family has count¬ 
less parallels in fact, and so far is not therefore to be put down as 
J^the mere device of the romancer; such instances as this abound all 
^ 4 over the country, especially in Sussex and Wessex. For the rest 
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Hardy may be called the novelist of the mesalliance, for unequal 
marriages, unequal in the social sense, abound in his, pages. No 
doubt his own remote Norman descent and the admixture of the 
blood of his paternal ancestors 'with that of Briton, Saxon and 
Dane, explain his, keenness to account for the characteristics of 
his puppets on hereditary grounds. His.fatherwas, I believe, engaged 
in some form of masonry, and he himself was articled to an archi¬ 
tect and proved himself no mean practitioner in that profession. 
In early life he also concerned himself with the study of painting, 
and the fart is frequently attested in his novels. As becomes, 
or as,I should sav, as is essential to any great creator, Hardy has 
led a life of some seclusion, tluyigli that is not saying he has shut 
himself from his kind: he is m fact a magistrate for his county. 
In 1874 Mr. Hardy married Kimna, the daughter of Mr. J. A. 
Gifford and niece of An hde.it on Gilford. This lady died in 
1912. As 1 conclude this brief monograph the announcement 
of the novelist's second marriage, the biidc being his secretary,^ 
Florence limily, danghtei of Mi* lulward lhigd.de. is made. He 
holds the covetedjOrder of Merit and is President ‘>1 the Society 
of Authors, his predecessors in that distinction being Lord 
Tennyson and George Meredith. 

Ihomas Hardy is, in a word, no ordinal v noveli^, who spins 
yarns for the beguilement of idle hour.- ; lie is a great epic poet 
choosing prose as his medium. He has enric hed the literature, of 
his country, and leaves to it "a pikeless legacy «lor In has preserved 
for posterity, as in an indcstrtn tible crystal, national records which 
but for his genius and industry would have been lost to our 
children for ever. 


England. 


Jamks Stanley little. 
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FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. 

. A SIOKY Ol llfl- PKl.shM W\K 

( C<ntinU'd from w// last Numbtr) 

C 11 VIM I K \ II 
« 

( II U\(.l I»| (HI I’M ssl \N < ■ I \R1> 

t 

T ill* (•« n* i.il w.i hin on tl»( immd lull diiss»d a- lie 

ti\nw»iopnt ii i 1* \\ 1 iimi^ - It t)» win n 1’.illin i ippio.n lu*d lum. 
‘ 1 in sun i| < 1 i i i il I’.iliiK i \ou must in • d nM ** I ought 
to 1 mm w.uinl l«ui ilu ( >lui, 1 ‘.o' m»u wintdl in mi im 

' It (lot ‘.ut mitM In (hi noiniii ti nitunh wnulil 1m\i* lx on 
inoie i oiim nilnt Howim; ,h \i u n< !i u tin ta* t is 1 wanted to 
•tsk von ii V oil would .wept a (mn illicit »n iii thi aim\ " 

Amjt 1* lnu i was dihjitid 

Hunk \<>u Mi oi kiiih ill ampt hut 1 must lust go to 
lililm and till him 

"Of couist, and Mm ian hi iu us in intoimation, it any You 
will piohahly he postid to mu ol tin Indian uumunts—the Gurkhas 
oi Sikhs hut 1 Mull want \ou to do sonu- u intelligence work 
You undeiMaml, don’t \ou ' 

Pahmi did The term ”sp\ is not usid in the Efnti&h army. 
‘'Agents" - that s\\hat tin nun an stvled who risk their lives, creeping 
into the enemj's tiemlns to s t « c uit mfoinution 

“ That's all/’ continued the General •• Get oil to-morrow morn¬ 
ing raily.* 

Whih Palmer poured forth hi*, gratitude as* warmly as possible 
„foi Hie Geneial’s ^reat kindness, a Stall Officer humedly approached. 

" Telephone message from oui right. Sir Flashlights have 
disclosed cncmv massing in great numtars , several army corps 
In fact.” 

Even as he finished speaking, there came the dull roar of artil¬ 
lery. 

« 
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The General was on his feet in an instant. His orderly, anticipat¬ 
ing something from the Staff Officer's hurried^approach to the General, 
had already the General’s horse saddled. 

Away rode the General and ttie Stall. 

Palmer went with them. 

The German attack on the British position south of Ypres was 
only one ot the attempts oil tile night of the 11 tit to capture that 
town. Two other attacks were delivered in the north and east. The 
mightiest on>laught ol all was on the. Allies' positidh, east, which was 
carried out by the 1st and 4th brigades o( th«* Prussian Guards, the 
KaiserV chosen soldier-, the corps 9'elite of the German army. » 

The Knell'd! position round Yj»m was a semi circle. It was one 
of the horns of tin semi-i in le thiU was now being attacked by massed 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

fi is well to re me ml >rr that the (ountry round Vprcs is covered 
with woods, and these woods h.yl made tin* lighting and the* British 
retention of Ypre- most diiluiilt. in the present instance, however, 
the wood behind the British position acted as a scieen tvherv reserves 
were called up and stationed. an<^ turned, what looked like a rout, 
into a \ietorv, as will be seen presently 

Hjshlighls ili-i ovned tlu* German- deboielung fnun a wood. 
Instantly the Tn n< h and Fngh-h gnu-op< in d lire The l ; rein h held 
the atlvame lienche?. 

The General ih-pati hed ollnn . to iTtll up receives, «aiid these, 
including the‘Life (,u.mK now inditin'.' as mlantiymeu, occupied 
the wood. • 

1 Busy Berthas." Krupp * 42 cm .-hells, pouwd round the Allies’ 
positions. For hall an hour there \va- an incessant hail of shells. 
Then — 

" They are coming !" 

Yes* fifteen battalions of the Prussian Guards, unutterably brave 
men, marching in a great grey column on the French trenches as 
steadily as on parade. • . . 

Shot and shell mowed them down, yet the ranks moved on un¬ 
broken. Shrapnel burst over them with deafening report; machine 
guns rained bullets viciously; and French and English rifle *bullcts 
carried death on front and flank. 

But the Prussians came on steadily. i 

A Staff Officer* galloped into the wood, • -♦ 

" Life Guards—this is the day of your lives—the General says 
so. He knows you will do your duty." , v 

A hearty cheer greeted the officer's words. , 

"Halt! Halt!" 
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The British regiments were already manifesting some impatience 
to get at the enemy. • 

Life Guards’ day. Here was an opportunity to prove that it was 
not only on parade that they m;u]e a brave show. 

** There goes another Stall Officer. Lord, he's plucky," commented 
a guardsman. 

Tin* “Staff Officer” wa< Palmer. U, rode t lear of the wood. Shot 
tfcnd shell pouring round him. Ills wounded arm gave him only a 
little pain, and K was noticed that h** held the rein- loosely. ' Palmer 
was careful to avoid a wtvmh .is he would*have to use his revolver 
presently. « 

lie nuie io .111 .mgh- »•! f lie wood uhieh Hanked the British 
position ■ and wlu re x\a> .1 nun nine cun 
"Lieutenant Whittle* 1 ’ 

He pulled up In- hor-e and le-iened I hue was no response. 
‘'Where is Lieutenant W'hif t he .1 .dl»d .rjaiit 

A head peejnd ii'imd tie run shield 

" Tliey le lainni:: him to the imi. >n, badlv Wolimled.” 

Palmei spian;' ln*m l.i- horse 

"I’ll lak\ lomm.md m hi- "ab-en. e. he -aid 

He was net im it k< v.ue doing tie- light thing trmn‘tli« point* 

ol view oj mihtai\ i-li.pictt* . but the nidus he had reieived were of 

gicat impoiiaiue .md as the ma« Ima -gun olhiei was disabled, lie 

decided to see those tmlrb « arned out |H i-oiiallv. 

I lie Pfus-Mn- were sbadih adv.nu me to .ton:* the trenches held 

by the l ; iem b. Io the leai **l tin- lugmli wue the Biitish 

It was a womjciiul match and iIm own -ang as tbev advanced— 

“ East stands and tun ihs „a!.h on tkr Nhmr ” 

Shrapnel and nth btillets cut lams in their ranks; but they 

udvatned. still singing and ilmeting. 

Ha' 1 'hev ate .losing th.ir tanks I'he moment for the final 
• * 

headlong «barge hat’ .mixed 
"Hook! Jlock ''' 

** Deutschland uN»r allts” ^ 

The German ranks shouted. and charged down on the French who 
were* waiting for them. A hundred yards -fifty yards—the deadly 
hail of bullets did not stop the brave Prussian Guards. The lyaiser 
was watching them. 

The French tranches were reached. Once on top of the trendies 
the attackers had all the advantage. But the French upheld the 
honour of their country. 

*: They fought like men. They died like heroes. 

Vjve la France! 
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“Now comes our turn," cried a British officer. “Steady lads I 
Take the time from me." , 

They were quite steady. 

Sonic* ot the <»erm.ui> on tin* right pursued the French into the 
woods ; ami here they met British supports, and the fighting soon 
liecame single combat**. . # 

TIm? ma\* of (h'inuins, however, came tiom the oaptured trenches 
to attack the Life tiuardfc in front of the wood. It was to the tifo 
Guards that the Bittish officer had appealed. 

The "mail minute'’ had arnved. "I he tiennans ealhil it by tluit^ 
name and .i> >m«n .is // >larted, the <ieimails fell in hundreds. The 
enemy could *;«»f undersi.tnd how the Hiilisheis weie able to fire SO* 
steady a stream oi bulUt- ; and at hiM it was imagined bv them that 
each British "oldiei i.irn. d a ru.n hm«- gun \nyliow, it was true, 
that 111 Olle imiltlte IVIIV Brill*h *io|die| <<iuld elllptV fltleeii rounds 
o! ammunition into Hi* •■n-im • 

The "mad minute ' ; d smiled and Ichiud if. the machine 
guns Fifty v.srd- no o«-oer , an<!*tii»- I’m^uau < maids wavered. , 
Thel'l 


‘ l ife tiuaids * i»;*i" 

Tia \ met tin- i iii.tt<1 - oi Ln‘land .md tin (iii.ud.* of Piussia. 
But tie* Blltl-h late t il’.ai > I - aft- < .1 v.ih v and w<i*- lighting now as 
infant i> fhat. B*»vc• \«r i*-»•!•■ in* dift« i' , m io ili<*m they u-*-d the 
bayonet quite as well .i* :li<- v v,, id l.um 

The Cit-nc »n w.ivi !■:•*!.. ., Ih«- Bim-ii dtny tin *'Weiiiv back 
to tin* trench*tinv Jad ». t j *t m * * 1 limn tin* kumii 
The tight in iIt*■ Wvd. in* ai.wlnl' ■•'iilimnd. 

Faina r soon It.si all hi* iti< u. Jh wa* winking, .ingl*'-handi-d. 
tlie macb'iii gun. howinnv had of d*iili-i>‘*n tie- German flank. 

A (**'nr..yi officer c:ir.) to ni* »m-h ‘i»• |# that infernal machine .* 
Threi men lnroa.dk t:i<d lh< ma* i.irie gun swrpf them aside. 
The Olh'i r tu* \i his n\ukcr hut th< gun' ln- !d proti i ted Palmer. 
"(Mr oidv duri'Y i- hand gp-nade-..’ hout»*d the officer. 

The «ud»f was pa-Vd ip.wn "Hand go hade-, to the front." 

• 'They an lOiniiic,'* lla inform.uion wn- pass* d back. 

Agre.it strapping Pioneer »r< pt up Pnlmei saw him. The rnan 
.was soon a corps*. • Th>* urfn<r naked up th«> gpuitoU; and with a. 


mighty swing, tUmr i» towards the yuii. 

Palmar saw it coming. flu* aim, he calculated, whs true, the\ 
gun was doomed, so was b*. himself, unless he quitted his post, 
and that instantly. j s s 

He sprang away from the gun--a few yards, and then fell Bat cm 
the ground, his nose almost in the earth. Two seconds... then a 
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roar, and a thick black cloud of smoko. The gun was out of 

• action. 

Palmer had had a miraculous escape from the grenade*; but the 
German oihier was now near him. I'aimer w as unarmed. 

" Sum nder," cried the Gt Titian. 

Palmer gave huuselt up foi lost. >ome mote Germans had come 
up and rovered him with their nth > si um , nder, however, WAS out 
of 'the question. ■* 

“It s 1 who must ask \oii t»» -min■ nd« , r,” lu: said, with a smile. 
■* ‘J have men jn flic tiers wh«» will --*.• ** 1 1 vou the mutant I hold up my 
hand." 

, « There had hem men in th" u.#s. Palmer had n*U made it his 
’business to lind out it tie y w« r< 'till ii»t» . tie rrha. he w.i- not lying. 
1 fib calm smile earned eonvu lion to tin (dm man officer who hesitated. 
This hesitation savid 1’dniri. !•>? ,„!I ttvini; ill the wood suddenly 
cc.'iM'il. Hie Germans m tli< wond. wh.it were hit ot them, had 

• vtirrciidercd. 

,v * Hie otlit ei h.unh d Pahnei his t .wool . and *oira •'oldier? at that 
»>fiomcnt <outing up to what had Iwoim- «»t the mai hine gun, took 
the German (iiunhnu n piisoiieis 
The tight was not yet owt 

Hetween the trench and the woods l.i\ about a thousand Germans, 
dead and dying eloquent testimony the desperate pnture of the 
light mg 

bite British, too. ltad lost he.mK 

rite Prussian Gtiards Mill held the tapumd J-'ieueh trenches, 
and these were now rushed by the Allies, lhe Prussians, smarting 
1 undet theit disgrace at being Ivaten and u nn inhering that the Kaiser 
lia^l waiehed them advance to "victory." touglit desperately. 

The first attack was repulsed .with lu\»vy loss. 

*'*" Tins ts a matter tor a lew. not many men." said Palmer to a 
Stall Officer. "Give me halt a do/en volunteers and we’ll creep into a 
corner of the itvncho and then, while we ate making things hum, 
yon can advance." t 

* The General approved of the suggestion. A whole regiment 
volunteered, but Palmer wanted only a handful—men good at scout- 
«*#• 

’Tm the man for you,” >aid Private Jenkins. 

" So lie is," said an officer. "At home Jenkins is a revivalist 

• preacher; out here, one of the best stalkers we have.” 

. At Jenkins* suggestion Palmer reduced the number to six. 

*T |pow the trenches," said Jenkins. "You follow me, one 
/ Gerund the other and do as I do." 
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They crept cautiously mi hands and knees. Jenkins led them 
to a comer of one »»1 the itenehr**. So silently did they iftove ill the. 
dark that the Germans did not hear them. When only a few feet away 
from the enemy. Jenkins whispered to Palmer : 

"You and the others crawl aw.tv to the right. a good twenty 
yards or more. When I think \oii have emie a MifVtciciit distance, I 'll 
fire into the trenches then -prink a-ide I'he enemy will blaze in 
the direction from whn h ,tlu shot had mine, and vou and vour tacit 
just get into flu* tiemlies uid 1 11 follow 

Hut h. didn't follow. * . ' * 

Aftei w.iititu; Ion: munch i«* allow Pa Intel ;*• eat into position, 
Jcnkin.i tired I‘h« Prussians, expecting an enemy, w-tv quick in . 
replying, and Jenkm- It 11 mnrf.dh woun«le l - 

Palmer. however, iaiew muhin*: "t in- f 1 1 «-. II*- .uel hi* men* 
without a shot heillt; in*-. I .It t lien * diopp.'d !!i|m -me III the I l.l verse 
trenches unoccupied !»\ till I*tn lii\ . r * 

hollow eae,“ -aid Palnei. .uid tie- men tiled a Ion - tie* trench 
after him. Turtiin.. into thi Main i >4 11. h. Palne-r, and hi- men behind* 
Jilin. iDUityl iIk* u iiria.’ an .1 -aulf fiom tin* fiont. Willi a * 

1 **ii<i hurrah. Palmer lei! on Hi*- man-t of lii« 111 

It was swot 1 1 ami !»n\nnei woik , J1 rin-.* u is impossible. 

The German- thinking tii'V w. i«* .ilja*k<d in loj.e, \v«*ie thrown 
into di-otder and begun -« r.tinlihn.: ■ »ut "f »hi* tren< li, wln-u the Life 
Guards and tin* Fr< ticli fl.aie<*l down on them. Tli*- men in the 
trein lies wer« killid. tho-* ulb had • jamMed out ran hard towards 
their lines . * • 


” No, I lost no men fm tin* only one wounded, a nn-re scratch,” 
said Palmer in answer to an olthei- mrpiiry a- !»•• Mrpjicd out of rhe 
treuch. # 

"A splernlid piece of w<»rk," the ofti* <*r -.aid ’ Your head is bleed¬ 
ing, see a doctor at oiim* and then come on to tl»e General. WoV^ 
bagged quite a mimlx-r of prisoners." • 

Find a doctor*-the R.A M.r men were all over the Ji«*l<l. at twilling 
to the wounded. , 

The carnage wa* grgat. Palmer caine across a British sdldier 
badly wounded, his head pillowed on a dead German, and near him 
was a wounded Frenchman, shot through both legs anil trying hh best 
to get near the Britisher and hand him his disk.* Pulm«*t took the 
flask and gave the British Tommy a drink. # 

" By Jove ! I feel better after that brandy,” said the Tommy. 
/'Thanks Frenchy you arc a brick.” 

,r And you,” answered the Frenchman, ” you fought like— what- ; 
yon call it—the devil, eb ? You English got funny expressions." 
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He laughed at the thought in spite of his wounds, 

•' I II direct the ambulance this way,” Palmer told them. 

" Thanks, no hurry,” cried back the Tommy, and then sang : 
4 * It's a lone way to lippcr ary.” 

And as Palmer went on, he heard the Frenchman repeat: "You 
English got funny expressions. 

A little further a British (iuardsman, propped up against u 
tree, was trying to roll a cigarette. The paper was bloody. Palmer 
found that the man had half of one hand cut off. He helped the 
mail out of fiis difficulty. 

To the light siowd a -mall comp of m*n One was busy with 
instruments. * 

” Ha. Pahm r. v«»u did it. »h 
It was ( apt M.n phei son, K A M.l 

“Jenkins derives ,«It tin t n'ditwas Palnu i s modest reply. 
"Jenkins. pom luegai. la w.i- inldlrd 
I'm sorts. I feared 

^ “ Tut man Dm must not ilntik m getting into that mood, for 
ItiiW will you jji t >>ut ot it v 'orr\ l.«nl 1 how ituti\ of 4 otir fine 
fellows have gone main 

The I foe tee, \ |:no twihied lmt 1m ovo\ eo d hiuis,-lf instantly 
t 41 You .lie wounded, let me 

" -\ft»». th«> othets I’heti-,'tr ii*ni> |tool trllnw:. down there- 
" Oli, tlu \ r \etyw!« u- <>ui men are looking for them. But 
I must him! unit wmmd, \<»u drsriv« 'it utter what you did this 
night. A bayonet sriatth I’heir. v*<u !1 !>•' all right nj a day or two. 
and now I must -ee to (In - pom - fi-How- 

"Palmer went md etupiio,! tot the (nini.d lie was directed to 
u fat in house 

i* 

The tuneial in hi out he- h.md .whrn Palmer entered the room 
"Thank you hngland oves \.,u thanks for the sirvu ^‘rendered.” 
Palmei was*d>t'iit to iepl\ when tin (iener.il interrupted him. 

11 ! have appointed \ on a l.iiiitenant in the - Punjabis, a famous 
regiment You ma\ have hoard of them.” 

" 1 have heard of them. Sir , all giants.” 

" fliat’s so- that’s \vh\ they are |Popularly called bong Toms"” 

" l became acquainted with the men the day I joined the Tireurs.” 
" Ha! Is that* So ? Where did you meet them 1 ” 

Palmer told,him. 

" And the officials peumtted you to travel by the same train ?" 

" Lefebre, the loader of the Tireurs, has been allowed—" 

” So I've heard. And you want to return to him ?” 

" Yes, Sir: I'll be back again in a few days." . 
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" As soon as yon ran. Of course, if it i> possible for you to bring * 
us some good information, don't huriy. Well. I'll bid you goujl- 
morning. Lieutenant Palmer. I'm ttred and want a little rest.” 

So wa* Palmer, but be decided it would lie safer for liim to get 
across tile Herman lilies l-ek'iv it was daylight. 

He was moving away when, suddenly he tell diz/y—sick—and f*’ll^ 
to tin* floor.. 

Some minute- later, when !»*■ ieeo\eied cniisciniinrss, he found 
Captain Macpherson attending him 

Well, my son. -.ml the iWtoi* ** Why didn I you jell tilt* that 
you had a M-oiml wound in tin* shmildet r 1 

I hat - all old oij»- • * 

" < flf! ** Ii has bu n bleedim* ' * * 

\nd you've >toppu! it, N**w 1 niu-l gel on, Doctor." 

Yes : to tit* hospital ' * 

'Hv no means 1 h.ti* tin- thnet.i)'. penniv.ion .” 

And I've got tin* tii ni-ial t** u*untrrin,in*l pu-vimi orders, See 
here, you've potto remain mm f, m 14* II hat* t <» lmi\ \*»u. A vveejj. 

; that's ajioiit it vou’Il li-is*• l• * ~p**nd in hospital " 

An hour labi Palitui wa- iak**n oil in .1 motoi towards the 
ho-pital. 


1 UAVI KK \ 111. 

• * *NlM-,lll s I HI.AUM.UV. 

0 

Major Roaenbtrp 00 upled one «>| the b*rd TlOllW'. ill Bottlers. 1 III! 
Major was not in th* gnat butth *4 Ypres, loueht over a fortnight 
ago, hut Ik and his nun had been hadlv handled by the Belgians fill flier 
west—trenches, inundated h\ th* opening of tin d\kej, and his nidi 
caught in the swaipp* and hundreds, of tii* 111 shot or iliowned. 

But Rosenberg was not brooding ova r these disasters. A 
check in a love affair tapper defeat to him than a repulse by the 

enemy. The latter invoiced national disgrace : the former was purely 
personal In a defeat hv the enemy, the whole nation shared the din- 
grace and no one could ju r at hi- neighbour. How {* w however, of 
Rosen!* rg> companion- pave a tnoughf t*> his pmat.< love attain*; it 
was tiu: Major, himself, who imagined that In* brother officers were 
laughing .it him ; and for th* reason that he had boasted of never 
having been thwarted in a love affair. 

It had never occurred to him that some day he might meet a woman 
that would refuse to accept his caresses. And now that lie bad received 
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♦a check, ho was angry. It is true Joan had promised to marry him ; 

* but her consent wa< conditional. Unfortunately for him, the English¬ 

man for whom Joan had been willing to make a big sacrifice escaped 
without hi' intervention. 3 

Rosenberg had heard ot Joan’.- escape from the mint’d building; 

It was she, herself, had advised hint ol it, and in that same toimmim- 

eatiuii had let him i It arly ^ •• that the lonttacl was off. "You will 

lint iieai from me again," wiote Juan in her letter. "I'm going where 

von will never be able to traee me 
* 

The Majoi believed ^ln w;ej -.till at Sarn y. He had had no time 
hitherto to entiL .enquiries. He had not ,.i\vti up hopes of finding 
Joan and then - « 

* 4 Rosenberg h.ul h»v»-d Jo.m Now he hated bet. The delight--yes. 
*it would give him keen enp>\meiii i«> ha\« het ..t his leet lagging for 
merry, lie smiled as In' mujwn d u< h .i m« iu- Joan's eyes stream¬ 
s' mg with 1 1.11 : le t tan twin lniu, Ctiih agonv lie would make sport 
»>1 her first, then* at to i to In* %*ldn r: lh i:m w how to break the 

* Spirit ol the* ptmid l‘n;li'ir girl. 

And Ninette had piomi"<d fn help him 

Ninette, vvlicii 'In lelt IVdiner \owing v* ngeanee* had gone io* 
the Gcrm.m camp. It she who had told the Herman commander 
that the British weir roiteng out to unit him. That is why the 
British found not in my when I'.dnw-t had s:ud tin enemy was posted. 
Ninette.'bv hot treat liny. had neatly "Un ceded in satisfying her 
revenge. Palmei. tor a time, was -un-pet ted id bung a spy. and 
would have lieen shot. , . 

Ninette's information hatl greatlv pleased the Germans. She was 
.at once appointed a spy ami was '•ent «»n to Routers. She was an 
attractive little woman, and Ko^i ;da is.*. be for* • In set out west, took 
her nndet his i harge. >h*‘ h\ttl in tin suin' ItoUse with him. 

Ninette had an object m p!-. ,»sing Rosenberg. She had learnt 
that Resetib. r:; was m b-\t with Jean She hoped to create ill him 
a feeling ot jealousy. Hit s»'ti dt'»v\vr«d. hovvt vi r, that Rosenberg 

* required no such incentive to destiny Joan. 

One night, when Ros, nlnng had drunk'deeply, he told Ninette 
of his desire to find Joan and to furnish hit. Ninette promised to 
discover her lor him and on the day Rosenlierg went west, Joan went 
east, to Saucy. 4 4 

It was early morning, the Curt* was saying mass. Joan was in 
her accustomed seat. A woman- -a strange woman—knelt near her; 
and throughout the service the woman sobbed. Joan's heart went 
out to her; yet she cared not to interfere, to appear inquisitive, and 
..the*service went on and the woman sobbed. 
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The service was over ; the congregation trooffcd out of the church. 1 
Joan hesitated. The woman made no signs of rising from her kntes. 
Joan thought she might !>e of some assistance, and remained 
standing, waiting for the woman to get up from her knees. 

Phe noise of let renting feet died away. There was silence, in the 
church Ihe woman - sobbing ce.W'd suddenly ; site looked cautiously 
around ami -a\v Joan. Hie hriit her head again, .ytd sobbed. 

Joan stooped and touched her on the 'shoulder. 

" You seem to In in disticss.'^-.ml J.un. ’Don't lllitlk me in¬ 
quisitive ; l»ui I may he of some help- • 

I lie woman stood up and brinjud the tears hom her eyes. She 
was young and comely. # v * 

“ Help me' How can von No one tan. I'm ruined.*’ 

" tittd (an 

Then why did He not at the right moment ''' * 

* ' Did yon a-k Him < h did you mi- 1 m \oiir o*vn strength^ 

Tin woman liesit.ited ; and tlun 

" 1 forget I've t'trgoiien noilung*. «Mept e\iept- 
’ D*mi tell me " 

" Whs not I am homele-- , i want |»r*1 1 «*n. and those offering 
to protect m< miN he told what I am 

’’ I'll plot'll sou without asknn .ins •• |ut -lion . 

You ' # You area worn m I have not \< t n>.ud oi*a woman 
who would befriend one ot h< i own .* \ it fallen 
" 1 *11 protect you *' 

1 lie woiii.m laughed' a mot king laugh. 

“ Hear me til. si,” '’he . iiid. My parent are dead -munlgrcdf 
by the Herman**. I was reserved lor a wor-e rate. Major Rosenberg- 
”Oh—the villain !” * 

The* woman clutched Joan hv in* aim convulsively. 

' You kliow him r" 

Joan nodded. She was afraid to .pt*ak. 

“ Then I need toll you no more.*' and the woman laughed hysteri¬ 
cally. Joan guessed the meaning of that laugh and the woman's 
worrls. She steadied he* voice 

" You misunderstand me," -he said "Rosenberg ha . attempted 
to make me a prisoner." , * 

" I'm not asking you an;, picstion-/’ -iwered tie* woman, and 
Joan was beginning to ban her when. remembering that the 
stranger wa - distraught with grief, ic -aid, kindly': 

“ Come to my house. I'll make you comfortable." 

** Even after what I've told you * Perhaps you an* surpraedthafc 
I've not taken my own lift ' That will conic, first—revenge. The 
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good God ! I was happy oner;. I loved and wa» loved in return, by 
a good man. an Kriglishnian, nanx-d Palmer—what ails you f” 

" No - uoihiiig. What is you! name 

" Ninette. And yours ?" 

“ > ,n -" 

Ninel te had already gin -"i d t»* whom - 1 m- had Int*n speaking- 
guessed it wIh ii -.Jir had mcnliomd tin n.itiir of Rosenberg. 

•’ Will you i Mini to i»iv hoii'-i 

"Thanks, good holy, you .or l.md : .1 11 • 1 what l‘vc told you, 
loo. 1 lilt I'lk onl\ -1.1 \ a it w i>t■ 111 *> a lull* tv t and then on. 
You must not a si. hk whtn ' , 

Joan had 110 intuition to. huf -la nil >n Ninetti w.i going 
in search of I'almi 1. 

Arrived at hit hulls' . Jo.m m.ide Nim U< -it down. 

“ I’ll litiu- ten i* ad\ |>1 * i jj. I ii< k*ttl>‘ mu-t boiling. 
An old woman,, whorn 1 v all n.v p. icuuu 1. <<--:>• 11 whili- I in in < hutch. 
Sometimes Mi. Bu« k hod ih> k- 11‘' |«».ui 1 ha.Mi <1 on while laying 
the table. Tli< n wa- m- -adm-s *m hex \oito ; hut "lit wa- feeling 
a void in hei hunt 

'■ Who I- Mi I hit k . 

” Oh a it tend ol ininv. R\ thr-w.iy h< knows a Mr Palmer 
I worn lei 

Joan hi hi up a tmgei 

" Piomist me not tn.sij a wool to him. 1 iet<*gnised the name 
at once. I have ue\u miii Mi. Bin k urn In. me. Mi. Palmer 
purposely kept u- limn milling . ..t h asi he did not want Mr. Buck 
4 fo know nn 

- , Joan had paiiMtl in lu i woik and m>w stood looking at Ninette. 

" Why : ” she asked. 

Kim-tu lusitahd Wh.it. \tii-< was hi to gi\i. In dojieration 
she said- 

” It- it ts a Ncut. Oh, I 'l.oidd nk» to tell you , i*ut 1 pioiniscd 
not to. tt lull ditnai.d u . ; mi. !-t>w<\ti I* 11 - 

" j demand nothing I'M not qntMiuii Alt, Btuk." 

And yet Joan, as she ictutin tl to the Undfthlc, womlered what was 
the mystery. 

And Ninette*? , 

, She smiled softly : she kmw s}u had pla\td In r cards well. For 
once she had huuid that o\vr-sen>it»\e {K-ople won of service, that 
in'ople who made ft a |K>int ot honour not to enquire into the aftairs 
ot others, wvte of some use. 

Having satisfied herself that Joan would not question her relative 
to matters that would tequire answers difficult to frame, and that she 
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would not tell Burk about the secret Palmer had held, or supplied 
to have field, from him she Iwgun to torment her rival. 

Ha "he Ihjj’.ui. and >mhim* l/hullv. *' You, who have not 
I>cen in love .n*e \\>u in love •“ t 

Joan did not answer Did not him her face towards Ninette. 
Ninette -tniled. 

’* No." mntiuind Ninette. " You ai<- not in love and therefore 
cannot understand what the separation from mv luave English hoy 
means to me. All nisju I think of him and l know he thinks of me. 
<hil\ a fortnight we un i 

" Where \v;e that - ' ask« d (Tmh. 

Ninette t< It f'.ieti would !><• 10• harm m filling le i the truth. ' 
” \t Ypt's, -j><' ailsUej. !• JllU hetoir ll.e hi*.: Kittle. He 
fiiU^ht -plenihdlv litil was Woihd-d 

Mimik ' !• I.ti. t-k'd Mirime- loiind with a jerk 
\ . It* >ill \iifl 1 * f* >k - 


No. 1 
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Ninette «lt*w m h< r I'l' .ith with • hi In le-r a/i\i<ly to wound 
Joan, "hi had r-aj|\ !*|iin«l' i* I l i *i»un.ii> Iv, Joan had a*-ked the 
question heti»r<- "he hid Hill <■:< t.-dm : 11 n >i« lie •■iveiiijp I he flays 
bet\\»vn the lotlmehr ~h> ha<l !«l> lod 1 ". and iei\V • 

‘ < *n!\ : Wo da\ s .::m le ,<|i-\vej.d s.|ie was not ohlu/ed to say 
more slu kn< w |.».i p w.iftid 11• a ijie ’i-wi Km ImhIhi . hut was 
an noted thak Joan had t < or'dii K-r Mippui.: and wa , about 

to Wound liei "till inop '’t loiislv, wit* ii ** 

" Hello, Joan !" * * • 

Bin k had railed to Joan. Hi- le ad wa-. in the window. He 
lurm-d* and mw Ninette. 

" ( mut m. tea i- re.ulv, ’ invit'd join with a anile 
Halt a s*, cmt « \f 1,tine d Hu* k\ and \\:t 
Joan hur-‘* out hoi.hn.j m ■!»>?. • ■< !>■ r ;ii ‘1 sj.. "need wliy 
Buck had bounded 

And she had (.Micved "jrre. il*. When Hu* k ft timed, ‘ho had 
cleaned his K>m-. bn? died hi. |*m ant's loil»e, and scented his 
moustache. • 

■* How aie \ou he s.v* to foan l<owin?' 

" WVve me 5 '* for*-. lauvK d |o.*n m io introfluce you 

to Mad* ipoK !h Ntn* tie 

*' How are you '-’' -aid Hu* k “Hr- ' h * 1 looked at Joan, and 
then turned to Ninette ai;am “Mv naim is Bin k ' 
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Ymi/didn't li t mo finish the introduction/' Joan told hfyn. 

Sorry awfully. Let n»e " and he took the tea tray from 
Joan's hand'i and offered Ninette a cup. 

" An* v«»ii staying here anv Cine- ?” ho asked, in almost a 
wlrispei. 

“ having munedialehNmotio answered him. 

'* ( an't 1 jHTstiado you 
" No." 

" Oh. you might let mo trv " 

" T)on’t 1 h* sillv Mi. Bu« k \‘m* tto ii.»-~ inhumed mo whv s he 
miN leave r.jrlv." * 

Ninetlo looked al jo.in .■ 11«I milk'd 
" J'heu mav I o-«ori \mi * * 

- No " 


Ninette’s mono>yllahi. ropho- di-< om erred Buck ho nearly 
spilt a cup ol to:» on Nim-fte .ipoh«:ivd ,md wont to Jo.m. 

"Where did you pn k up that I lime he whi-pored. 

" Sueh a waste ol good «osmetic." laughed Joan. 

" Now • Miss ( aiow Von know I ,dwa\> try to make mvself look 
lesjiertable when I \tsit von " 

“ You ate alw.ixs ies|Kitabl« . but that «o-anetic 

" |Mease don’t. An- \ou iomme lot a walk thi- morning Von 

t 

promised, you know 

" Bid l- I'm soirv ; I’m not fr« line up to it. We ll mt this 
evt niug " 

Buck was about to try what a lit12>- coaxing would do, when 
Ninette antiounced het intention <»t going Joan tried toqursuade her 
to rest awhile, but Ninette, with a -mile, whispered. s U that only 
Ji»an Vhould hear: ' 1 must go to tu\ bov 

Joan saivl nothin:: 

’■* A surlv cieatum that.' tem.iiked Buck. ' where did she come 
from ? " 

Joan evaded the tjuestion. Mu <.add have truly said she did not 
know, but Buck would haw ask-, d her further <pte.-ltofts 

" You seem to Ik* very intetested m this french girl." 

" ‘Bon my soul. I'm not You know, Joan, that there is only’ 
one girl in this world that l adore •*" ■ 

Joan held up*a warning huger. 

' I K*g your pardon." said Buck ’ I promised not to broach the 
subject again. But. tell me. must 1 never refer to it—?" 

Why shouldn’t he ? Buck was a good fellow at heart. Palmer— 
he loved another girl. 

" I think you’d better not," $h§ answered. She still loved Palmer 
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in spite of all that Ninette had told her. " Now, go away? yes, you 
can take me for a spin on the bicycle tbps evening. All my patients 
have left hospital. I’m fret*. 1 wary t<»ask y<»ui opinion as to how 1 
can get to one of the hospital* m 1'i.uuv." 

Buck, as hr went back to lus own quarters in the Curb's house, 
only a >fifort 'distance ott, irsnlwd to give Joan tin* best advico 
|>os*ible- -mairy him and return to England or go to his people in 
India. But wln-n tin- afternoon <anu\ Joan \v:»* -.♦ill feeling -very 
depressed. 

" hi-momiw morning.” -he pl»ul«’d 

Buck Wdh we.,- !b kn* v. t« \va- to In- .idv.inl.ige*in surrender 
to loan's wishes, that it w.t* in* go.%| tmng u* peisu.uh* lo t to adopt 
lit* suggestion*. while .lie w;is m the pit-sent mood 

('« rtamb, ' h< M-pli.-d . he» 1 1tillv. ''lonmirow w«-'ll go for u 

nice long ride." 

l‘o morrow ' ** 

Little did either goes- wh.it the m'-rosv going* to bring. 


• ft was (> a.in. 

Joan ' Joan ' 

Joan was m bed. but not .»-I* • j 1 . *h* t'cngiiM-d tie* voice 

"nil. go .IW.IN . ' she I tied h 1, quite d.llk \<’t .Old too Cold 
fot a bikt ride* You il wake I a INmp* e it vou make mi< It a din.” 

But Bui k bamuien d <0 pin door 

” Let nit- in. Joan <;ui< k .It i not tin-nd* • -omtdiing serious. 
Don't* delay ait instant." 

Joan sprang from hn l*d. and hastily putting on a warm w^ip> 
ojH-md the door and admilted Bu< k. 

” Ti*e Germans,” he said. 

Joan's hands flew to her throat Mw had not expected tins start¬ 
ling news. # 

" Where yhe gasped 

” Outside the village A man brought tin* ftire inMbgi nee. Quite 
a lot of them ; they are Securing, first, all tin* a veto us of i-scapr* but 
then- is time for you to get to the * hun.ii and hide in the irypt.” 

“The crypt ' Do you forget it was from tI»r r* l^ov-uhere carried 
me to hi* quarters ? No - it must lx* in the vault*. ' 

A groan escaped Buck. 

*' The masonry -you know’ a portion of the w'ali fell and covered 
the entrance ( Well—Oh, God s I've l>e<*n promising u t clear it 
every day.” - 

“Is it still there 
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Buclfc nodded "Ami," In* told her, “there i< no timiWjd remova 

it.” ; V' 

• * 

“ Tin ii I -hall remain where I am. If Rosen lwrg i< not with t,ho 
Gorman troops ’* < 

“Take no risks.” 

'Well, surest something " * 

“Iti-guise yourself as a man." 

Buck had hesitated to make tin* -ngifUion ; he was not sun* 
how Joan would take it. To hi- meat delight. Joan did not blush and 
say it was immodest. She was-i u-ihle and welcomed tin* surest ion. 

There was no time to hr ln-V fhnk m hed ■ df to brine from 
his own quartets a }Ha-.,ti>i‘- -nil *>1 »Jothes When he returned. In* 
found Joan bti-v. hnniim; h.iu ,* be; <.wn ban wlmh sin- had 
rnt oft. 

Tan you fun - •” lie Land* d l»n.!. the 'i-»of- 
Buek eoultl. but In- h.n: I -b-.vk . n v.i- m operation he did not 
quite relish, lli.wevti, be did In- uorl. -.»tista< tonlx , and Joan 
hurried to hei loom and dn-a-d 

When * 4 lie letuitied. Jin. k Ismlly nroeni-ed Iter. 

“ You make a !o\i lv !m\. }u aid. * 

Joan i.unoied the complmiint 
“ Wli.it in \t " sin- a-k« d 
“ lo Flltle’l Bullet’s pi.aii > 

As they went along Joan -aid ■ ’ You haw not a •!<■■« 1 about La 

Poll pee. I’ve lift hei wnb i lo w. *:n m -i \ an! They are for.d of 
one another, and Mai\ will n.*i mi-' n . f.-i a 1* w }f*m- 

Joati though! fhe tieimai>- would i.i*t nuk. a l«*v: *tay in the 
pillage. 

• The chinch in 11- H-gan to inil 

‘Morning -etxive' r. te.oktd f...ci- 

“The chinch is the I *»—t p!.i.» i«*i ik" -aid Burk 
Joan agreed. \s tin y went on tn*\ heatd shouts coining from a 
distant part of tin city, al-o the dotting id horses. 

They hurried. The chinch wa- already lull. More people 
were* coming, men and woman the women* with white faces, and 
trembling. 

rite Huns had come. 

Hie Cure w.ts at the altar The Ivlls had ceased to toil, and the 
opening sentences of tlu* mass were being intoned, when there was 
an interruption. 

l*p the aisly. towards the altar, tramped some German officers, 
followed by soldiers. 

The leader ava* Rosenberg 

't v 
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AtHho altar tails Rosenborg <md his officers halted* 

* t-Uenoe * round Rosenberg 

lint th«* tun' wu-jiot »lt iid of Inni Ho tulin'd and pointed his 
tin m*j at tin Mato* and i n* d • 

Hum m m <*t sm 1 1» it not iMid s venucanre >" 

Rot-enhiti. Iim 1 In d .is lit poll'd out his lovolui. 
lit rc ,% -«xidin» i Imw li I h u thi iiod \«m woiship and 

Who IS SUpptM'l to | 'l INI 1*0 I lb '1 9 

Hum mi i it poii lh * nn* hoi flump’ll i’ heart, pit* lied 

h idloii • down itu iIt m 1« p ^ 

\ 11\ o| ho*io' fi'uii t 1m ion i« 11ion not m piolon^ed cut 

lioit b\ h u 

K« '• nl' i ' -li I i i p* fm i* »f lull I lii s is i«*i i iIjIi* 

> If M ii u 1 .H 'i* I niti lui l iii'h I»ui lut'ii' n plMiv* strode 

up Ilf d» i iti I * 1 1in turns* It <in 1 1n i.ll Ip Mi'inlti. Horn 

tin dtai h> p«'o til.* I, ill ,,H* pol < lmell\ tru In unit'd the 
[X opil to ll i! # 

I h ai no i uni li it i no (mi I i'•< pi whit thi ima«’iu.ftiotf 
Inmls \\ (,< n tu *r< ot iU* r< It lops till lie lime i mm for us to 
t’Uihjh pfopli op* itil II it turn liis i oiie lm tin Hi let. ills In 
ot|»* i imiMlu* oi l"r|.\ o, ,14 \| ileum dm m Indii, we'll kisi 
tin tail of tlx i \ till \i 11 i i • it i i It n th< oitl\ (Mid will In* 
tie (it r i in i. lie o tl i* wmf u. n , mow to tie Ril'M.iiis'’ 

\p oi I in in h a i* 1 t ii • i i p« w in 1 1 on i i pd point ift • • wit lured 

hti'd » K* *» h* pi i • d*\ \ »e * Inn id 

l>i’»i hi i 1 1 on* 1 Mu!",; i,i \«onf ii oid \ oum; f'lrls, 

riittidi i i l, >•! s a i 0 n h ill |i relon\oi • \* n i U did on Six hull 

Kin ph* i , t<»! i iieui . ,ii t in in «l p ii, I In u h lift* d li)' l< volvt r 

hat i* fox l.» < oidi tin • .pi up (intdi IK Mood ln*»v*.n him arid tie* 

In L\ 11 

!?<•'» si! 11 I'irtt 'i d Iti e ioh< i 

I i »• * i 1 » ho* v ,u (, * i ilk le ail m i ipm i w»nr "Wh.it*- 

\* u ar< a it » f* p» i »»» - W'H lit it tool i*o * \ loi me llns Is 

how i ti u tie i*o 1 f h .i oi.phn in wm tup 

H< Huh' tie s uji d v* a J o*f tie dm lift'd the <j o*s ami 
tossi il i« pi i|" or whtIi * Pen km : 1 oi f h lit* ( 'o*i fell mi the 
dt nl ('ur.it' 

But Kmnlxr/ dn w no imaiuie fiom yl 9 11“ commanded 

silent e 

“B* Ivlin- n«n md wnnnn, le m»d "The rliunli door 
are guard'd \«"i « umot «*va}i“ bui it i not mv mt» ntion to tc*cp 

you pnaonsP. V'u will h« *\ lr.*c po-s ntl\ Fir-t, 1 wafit £bfi to 

give up a wornm Known to you V. Joan—slut mu t*py. “The Cur6 
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t litre-* " pointing wiih hi- linger — “was also a spj f . He sent a message; 
one night to the in-my's trenches, and the ^enemy's aeroplanes and 
.in armoured motor-tar answered that summon*. As you all know* 
the handful of (Inmans whom the t.urfi had destined for slaughter, 
drove 4he eneuty !*:•# k to their trendies with heavy loss.' 

lit- pa list'd and looked atotintl him. He expected that 
someone might tail him a liar. I ml n«»ne tlared Burk, however, nudged 
Joan and smiled. and thru whisper, d 1 n« going to wriggle aw.iv 
fioin you. VVr had hi tter si-parati* von‘11 cm. ape drtta tion. then,' 
and In* successfully wriggled to a j# w m front 

"Now, Belgians." < f»ntimird K-i-rijht ie that gul Joan helped 
the priest. Mio must |>, ;:*\: up., I !a n, another matte* | have 
heard that only irenitlv a huge smn ot mom v w i- humcht t** this 
Milage I run i \utweip, that aU.i must he lmuu up hy l<> a m 

He paused again. I lie |m np|r in t lie • liui 1 1; whi-petid among 
themselves, hut Ito otle i alia toiw.if' !*' hefr.H |oan. 

'‘Where jsMhat Ns-mnu loin ' " «; u 1 Kosenln-ig impatiently. 

* riieu* was no i, pl\ . 

Kosenherg -igiiall'd t• * a soldier, whi* wtiit out .md presently 
returned with a woman 
It wa.« Ninette 

Both Bin k .md Joan ie.Wised in*w. wii.r. a ii.tin- ss thev had 
lieftiendid. and Buek was jjnd h< h.id ii"\oi aw..\ i-ont Joan. 

•* Find ftiai woman. Joan/' mi! Ivloiin., 

Ninette went nho-M hit ta .k gh rtullv .out ini *>i>-w »lou. led when 
she failed to tmd the yhjei t of her '*at>.h Bin k had put a muffler 
ruiind his link, parity romvaur ' his n uuos .un! Nifnitt passed 
him* Hjjuoe . tin* thud tun*-, she t, ■ m n i.< n 

line's a mail who will till m- a'nmt loan, stir nted. "Ilosiik'S, 
.he is an Fnghshmau " 

An Knrjishman ' taptmmg an Fiigii'hman. ie. hang or shoot, 
v^s. to the majority ot the t»enuan>, net?*-: sjn»rt than securing Joan. 
L But Ko‘.enN*rg was not phased 

Buck, iitmsjstmg. was \, V 1 to him. 

, * " You're an Knglishman, w.»s the first qiHrsiitm put hint 

* Biuk. with a Broad smile on his face, refilled-"No/* 

• “ A Belgian ?’" 

• *“•’* 

•• **" You're not French or a tierman--' 

.Quite right.” 

♦ '►r*V!mind telling me what you are 

‘ • ' , Yo\t + %ould hove s*aved time hv asking me that question firsts 
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Rosenberg looked pleased. 

" Irishmen hate the Kngltdi. 

* " Some nt them dij* Some of them have given votir soldiers a 

' Do yon hate t h< Knehdt ■ * 

l ve M>me very cot id iruiuls ,imm^ them.*' 

" Will you take mu vice with m ' You kn w it is our intention 
t«* grant Ireland hit mvdom • 

' Glory lx* I'd rathei take Muvin- with the u;pg of the Zulus • 
Ihev are more uvi!im‘<|." Buck's tat e became tltide d. His voice 
grew loudet as he (onimued "If thG i-. » ulture to kill God's minis* 
t' ?s. to de-tr<*v chut-h**.'. toomia^e women - t«» hell with culture." 

A (ietman snldiri lat hint in*th«- late with Ins list Burk's smile 
let in in d lit -poke the >«»liln i . I l»>w to Gt-mian kultu>,“ he 
said. 


KoM'iibrrg v..is growing minute in. 

" Knougli of theatre als" lie ordered, addic 1 -'-mg # Buck. “You 
know where that woman |oan is Your hie will !*«■ spa led il v*ou drlivrt 
In r to nu * 


. Butdc was an Irishman, and Rosenberg thought that both the 
Irt'li and Indian-. subp-i-ts <u hu.'l.uid wete linle hettei than 
slaves, all in.lllluie - knot l.rd o>it • >) ihi^il and leadv to aei ept any 
bribe so that then pet -oils iw not inpiixl 

* "Whiti^ I'atiu k wi-iiMo In land slid Bin k, speakihg quietly, 
he kilted all the s<tpeuts I would to God." lie iried, "he had gone 
to German v 

Rosrnbeii# wa> not dense . he caught Bulk's meaning •-puffed and 
panted unabh to sj*ak for a n w sn nii<h and then - ' • 

<>ft with that man shooting \- ton-good for him. Ham; him 
head downwards from a tree ioa-t inm 

Some soldier* eagerly stepped forward to do tljrir olheer's bidding’ 
when 


I .no Joan ' ram* through tie chunli * * ^ 

Joan advamed cjuii kly and, throwing oif her « aj», stood m front 
ot RoM-nUrg. she looked beautiful in her defiant nititudh, despite « 
the,clumpy clothe* die • wore Kost-nlx-ig smiled mockingly at. her; 

but Joan stared him full in the eye'*. 

“I am Joan." she repeated. 0 * 

“ I recognise yon." Rose;.berg told ln*r. "I can't compliment*’ 
you on your get up, The jacke t is too tight-fitting ami the trousers *^' 
“You Germans are mean- cowardly.’* Rosenberg's criticism 
had brought a blush to her cheeks, had broken her resolve |r> Vejjjftln. 
coSland collected. Rosenberg was delighted; he had discovered 
least one instrument of torture. 
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" You arc condemned to death," he said. # 

'* ! expert no merry at the hands of brute#. Now let that man go." 

" What • otd'-r- from vou ?" , 

The rhiirrh erhoed with KoseolK'rg's laugh. The soldiers also 
laughed, but not so loudly. 

** No- not orders from me ; but vou -won to Mr I Stick that if I 
were delivered into your hand.-', hi.- life would be spared. You pro¬ 
mised 

“ Hah ! We keep no promises made t-» an enemy Soldiers—-march 
both away tt> mv quarters Open tie d*«u-, let the peoph out. They 
know what tlyv’ve got do d<> " * 

As they wete being led t\v.i\ Hu< k tuimd to Joan. 

" Yon are a —tllv foul " he '..o<f. suul wiped In • v* - with the hat k 
of his hand. 

(/•>/». t '■■i'/'HH, if i 


I! Wn.IAH'.K. 

Lh< kiio.r. 



m 


VKRSKS. 


(Cunct'rnint; a friendly game of ihess (hal never yas played.) 

The Man speaks : * 

My name i-. I\e\ 

And I rather gues?. 

I’m pretty good 
At playing clu 

Vmi r hallengrd uu 
And then withdrew 
He fore I played 
A game witlx you. 

rL Lady replies ■ 

# 

Your name is Kex 
And I rather guess 
We meet you oft 
. While playing chess. 

You boast of fame. 

You—a # kmg, 

A r/>mmon Icing. 

A paltry thing, 

That s checked anJ mated 
In every gain*. 

You’re always weak 
To the Queen's attack ! 

When the sport is o'er 
They lay you back— 
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Iknk in your box 
At tin* end «>f play : 

Yoti’ri* only fun • 
l-fu an bout a day. 

Jxriiii iiiIm r '.(ill 
l li.it you’iv I lie kin;;. 
Mnrlv a •luin-\ 



Kind 

of . 

i paJKivi 

'Sort 

ot a 

tiling. 

« 

a 

I bo 

Omen- 

tllf oil*- 

Of nio-t at rur 

• 1 


Ion 

-Ilf's 

tin 

• •in • 


4 \YIh 

• stttT 

I- t 

In In 

•aid 

Will 

< i- toll >• 

1 lit. 



Win. 

In .o 

- i.n* 

tin- 


In ••lli'ii’'* 

and 

• ll If! 

1 111' 

In nut 

ft 

ft 

•In -till*, 

Win 

■n v«»u -{« 

•j. *<• 

Illil'l 

Win 

IS. ■ 1- 

tin 

t aim 



Sin win.- it all, 

Outc>',*of the "ilwe ' 

So. wilt ll A"11 l« -lal lUl,.. 

I\» take .t tlim; 

At bi’i. rtiminlvi 

You if oiilv a knu,. 

* 

Mfivly a * hun-v. 
Kind of a p.msivt , 
Sort of a tiling. 

A futile', paltiv knu;. 


Inn . 


.V«r York C itv. 


LI.LKIDGL COLLY 
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MONTH. 


Tin-: thief interest «»1 tin* progress of the war during the pj\st 
month <»nti«d nmpd naval operations. Oil land 

The War l ^ l< < lf N'ne t ha pc lie .showed what 

* a Milti- ient -uppTv «•! ammunition. added to tin* 
dttiiinund phi* k r*1 tin soldh'i-., "•mid achieve.* 
the <';i>u.dlK> among tli« Indian a - w* II as tin Ihiti^h troops 
tliat W»ok part in this .»< turn w. jv lnavv. Hut tin losses ot the 
cik mv nun h lnavni . indeed, I In (niman Pm- s is reported 

to have « hai,o t* iisrd tin- < \« . ati"ii # i- ini!id<r i.iiln r than war, 
and the (lelleial who i*« i lll« <n 1 mans* Is aid I" ll.lVe hern super¬ 
seded III* \|| 1<I|\ at .V Ml < ha pi lie li.t • h< * II I I'lehrated ill 
parts ot tl.*- Pritish lanjui* . and tie- gieat 1 * s-,on wlii* h Mi. Lloyd 
ticorgc has drawn therefrom and impressed upon tin- operatives 
i.s vh.it the future developments of the wai on laud will depend to 
a lame extent upon tin ‘piantities oi ammunition manufar. Aired. 
At an earlv stats- of the war a imlitaiv ' Xpert thought that the 
1 n tell had to m treat beraiiv theii «-»juij«ne nt wa-. not adequate, 
and ts|HTiall\ their supph <>i ammunition was insufficient, 
(iermany had Urn pn paling ioi the war loi years, while the Allies 
realised then unprep.u« diu-s, ino late. Perhaps by this time 
France lies romc up to the level of the rm ui\ m this respect , and 
tWe taking ot s» ver.d trein In s at < hampagne v<-ifh to indicate* 
the improvement. Ip till now (rem-ral John- has ad lie rod to the 
policy ot “ nibbling." and the author of the d« spat* h of war 
news to H ii tin Vnerov explain* <)* -omc time ago that the 
French plan was to wear down tin: < tinny, keient opinion com¬ 
municated to India is that the enemy will ere long have to retreat 
from Belgium or northern France and to reduce the length 
of the occupied front. In the lia&t, Kuvsia has apjicared one*; 
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more on German soil and the fall of Przemy-d was one of the 
most notable events of month. . 

c 

It is generally exported that some n*-w Power* will shortly 
join the war, and while the Allies have undertaken to provide 
financial nssislanri- to friends* the *»l*p • I «*1 the iierman naval 
poliiy is also believed to he in pr*>vok> h a« lem on the part 

of the Allies as must he resent* d l»v tin m utr.d P«'\\iiv Perhaps 
this object ll.lS been to a Mit.m. t\t*-ni .do ud\ g.iim-f (lUlliall 
submarines hay* not iultill'd tin » \j 'tutimm op -rtet to have 
boon foiiiual m I’eilm. and imV-id a «onsideial»|e n mis r of 
them appeal to hav* • oiiie 1«* ;mi« t. last tie \ h.i\< « b lo-ved a 
number ot ineiiliaut dup-. 'hi* v Mntol; i lev. miitr.il. ami 

comjVlIed retaliation in tin di.ip ol a bln. 1 (to hi laved that 

the law ol nations tie faitidi . \ wheh *l<>«> not 

^destroy IK Utlal Vo»i h, but |ne\* ut- them I a l< i* lllti.' • lleMIV 
ports with t*nbi(l*h n men Limb- . \\ luh t!i ;> u« i.d pi»n« ipl*- <»t 
international law i- admitted v,mn ot tin * U foil- «>! ;: »• * j*l.ii. 
followed appear to have *h-ph .i- d tie l’nit• d tin 

Net lid lands anti oth*t Pevym. but ? I : i.-t \<i c le.»* how the 

presentation of notes t .f pi.vUM will ;iti« *» tin -»i;.i ■ -i. <M the 

few (icnmiA cruisers abio.id. tie- ' ho-’d* a .ml 1 ; .iil-mhe " 
are in* longer a inen.e e to Britmh shipping tha t* i- ■ till ••!».* whi* h 

siink eight vessels key month and n...\ <1 ■ ■ i mi-hit t. T* 

s.»V that the threat «»t a war on shipping 1>\ mans < .f Vuihmanm--* 
and*niines tnmhl eaiisr onl\ amusiue nt m t.* \*n.vt* lie *.«pa-itv 
of a nation for aunts* tin At. I’m .m\i t th* thie. t whe h ha< burn 
answered by am»thei has tea piodse <d e.nv dm * ! i* -ail* up->«i tie- 
war. Mr. Asijuith.‘while announcing hs- pole v *n retaliation, 
made it clear t hat* t lie talk ot p*.»* was pumatuie, ami the Allii-* 
would not lay down their anus until their * bps l we gained 

Tlu* bombardment of the haidam-lies ya> the outstanding 
feature of the operations a^anwi lurk* \ during the month 
Several forts have* been silenml ami altogether the work of the 
warships has been pronounced to tie brilliant, (bit the danger 
from mines has been greater than that from the guns and the loss ol 
some of the warships of the Allies has (oui|x-iled the assurance to 
• the nations concerned that it wa> not too heavy a price for the 
results achieved. Yet it must hav e produced a deeper impression 
ii\ England than similaf disasters in the North Sea. 
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Is'pf.\ was prepared for fresh taxation in 'consilience of the 
war. Tlu* public was taken bv afi agreeable surprise 
Trade and when thd*Hon. Sij William Mey<T* announced that 
Finance. the t.overnment lound no necessity Toy adding to 
tlie burdens of the people wlieh trade was in a 
depressed eonditiou and the vise in food prices was abnormal. 
Deficits for the current and coining years an- inevitable . and while 
the railway pi«ternmuie and the outl.iv on Delhi will be reduced, a 
full standard *>f r\p< uditure **% irrigation will be maintained. 
N< vertheles-, the iiovcnimcnt will he able t*» meet the -deficits 
and other rc*|uiivnirnt*» by blowing m Kmjaml or in India. 
It is well known that mu nation.d debt i. \eiv mall, a. compared 
with that of iiwsi *i\:li--d <>11111110. I hi poll* v followed by 

II. K. Lord I Iauliii;’*-^ »«ov« ! iitii* -lit i« .i\ *id • .iiiaug all\tiling 
like alarm or nutation diinn-* wai time lli-i.di the noii-ottn ial 
members oi the L'gl-I.il w e ( mined ha\.- m->i> lli.in'oiec assured 
t he < iov Him- : it ol tie ]<»v.di\ <4 11 »* ■ p'oplo old would have -.up- 
.)>■ >i ted* .iddit i> <u d taxation, it n> cr*,,.u v. |i i-. undoubtedly 
pimieiit. in a l o.mtrv win- h is only loo r*-.id\ to hi-hew in evil 

and i:t alaim». u <t to inalo- it appc.y that the Im .", 1 of tip* 

(i>!Vi iiimii si: ha\ *• been up.-t h\ the •war. line of tip- earliest 
•i -.nit* oi ti*c «alt break ot'w.ir w.i> a iu>h u j »• ii i tic- Post < *tti« •* 
s.ivini> hanks In a < oiiplr ol mouth- tin- v.ithdi.iw.d-* \vm- e,ii- 
in.tfj d at six nmv> , thedi in has -him* sl.K*k«n< d. and did not 
perhaps t \ived t»-n t inre- bv the end ol the oliu ul veai. 1'ho 
ein ..shin* ut oi • urreiii v not* -, w.1- aiiotlu-i H siilt ol th»- pifulr. 
Thorn !, a note i.-» en* ashahl*- a-a mallei ol li-dit mily at a « urrcfiry 
• entry* the < Miveuum-nt, in ord*-i to obviate pain* s. is* tied nistnn - 
turn- that ’as fat as possible all *1* mauds ha encashment should 
U promptly met from the district treasure- Anion./ the moie 
Mimpli'ated ic-ults, the first *-ltc* : of th* w.-r wa- a threatened 
break in ex* lunge The < .*.\t-riim* ni promptly aiuiomn *^l tfiat 
itV’ould >upi»**rt e\, htmge h\ all mean - in its powei, and that in 
pursuaiv-- of that object ii would ><*11 - biJK on London to 

the maximum hunt of a milhon a week. •The gold standard 
reserve in India \\a* strengthened. an<l th* dissipation of gold 
was prevented by laying down that no gold should be issued to 
any one person or firm to a less extent t,han 10,000 pounds 
sterling. It is believed that some* people gained their object of 
obtaining gold by combination. But the panic soon subsided; 
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afld^bde Maru’di IS <onl<I<haixc six tnn.is e \fra lor* each Sovereign 
90 dB**ft 6 r the outbreak <»i the wai tluv cannot oicfcparil) got 
morMhuti an tutra pr t*vo imu , ** . * , 

^ The off£<t «f the Wu »»ft tiade and mi «<«»n«umt .Conditions 
• gener.dk ha> net Garlic b«Ui »ath*r swioft- I he hank rate, 
which win .*i jh r e< rp jin lore rtn 'w.u hn to 6 jut C*nt 

^Neiuiv 7 jtfi cent trt the n&pott 1 i.nl *»t halt i w t» with (« mum) 
«ll<| mure Chan *2 Ijhi r*m with \.niri 11 *n ir\ (i(iman> 
resiled pjofo tl«.in 10 ^h*i <i^i * *• .t • xpoit iut \ustnu- 
IlutiKaH 4 pet e«nt Ml t In - it ul« hi d ^1 *• • has tin 

U.l4e with JMgunn .md Iuil«a t I In ti m< with ii.m«i has 
also hugely *'Uthi‘il. a in I i fit lint >.• hi not < ..h hi the 
inetVantile < Oinrmmit v and llu p« < pl< hit ds > \ th (•> \iimiu lit 
whoft customs k\< inn Imv piupnitii n t< h diifwud llu pine*, 
of tontilioQdn s wimh w«ii ImiiK « v j »* * 1 1«* I h«\< in an cases 
declined, and tin putiliasin powu 1 th i*ilh\itoi-> tu m N 
red mod, tin demand lot sotm outlet uip«it«d end I « dl\ maim 
faituied artitlis has dumm lu d On tin itlni h md tlu pin* 
of wheat ha\m K iistn t u .. <t«s had t > lead pt< d t< n.stint its 
ixpoit llu position oj ilu I’usidin ' i: mk lias Imn 

stienejlh* iud In (io\uniik u' h\ in tint inim n d pov’s t i * 
h*igh level.* and tlm t\t>\ ii ilit \ is „ f mt« el t > tin ti»v« tit ti *d< 
No eiiu knows In w Iona tlu w i a n t I rtiM it« \\ the last 

monsoon was n>"d* 

, *♦♦•+* 

* *Wl|IN a eountiv Is tll N l,oi 111 W .1 the t\«eUll\i <*o\elll 

mt nt finels it nm ,s,u\ hv sjh ial me niio to 

PtlkllC ple*\e lit tlu jmhlu atioii <>J inlounition which i. 

Safely. like 1\ to he ol Usi to the e lit 11 \ alld'ot lejlolls 

hkth to e a list ilaun m disalhonm Hwatte ct< d 
|Kfsons ma\ endant’et the puhlu jk.u< and saletv and spetial 
|k«w*i nu\ in neiessaix to eh.d with them In I mdand as in 
cveiv othe'i len.ntiN tlu law N i\eN smh powers to the oxeeutue, 
and the (»e»vernpr-(»e neTal's l <>un< tl hen passed the m»ee.ssai\ 
eiimngenoy legislatibn last month Pending formal legislation 
Hie <Soyeinor-t»eneial has the powei to pass oi din antes whteh 
have the same feint and this powu \\as used after the outbreak 
of the war foi sevejnl purposes It is not easy to torosee what 
measures may be found indispensable bv the executm* and hence 
the powers given are mcvitabh wide and comprehensive. The 
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Government piay, k (or example, empo^wr Idiy^thdl armittlary 
authority, -where siuh\ui^hority has p’ouncis.^fdi*$u&pectift(£ tliat. 
;fnv person i> :u tiu£ in .< .manner prejudicial to ^hd* public Safety,- 
to direct Hiat >u< h p-rfon, shqjl m* shall not Tonpi^ jn a$p»»fied< 
area, or that hr shall tondmi himself in »nch * Mannerj as, the'* 
authority muv direct, It is unfortunate that there should liave > 
born outbreak* of lawlessness in 1*1 lain aroh$ At t»&* present 1 
time. They* are. however. in iv> way cu it quoted wjtlifth# WOT, 
ami their < oimiihiirr with the^waris a« cident.it.' Ip ^Bengal, 
the an.miusts are nn<c imne active, and thev haa'C cow nutted* 


m wral murder" and d.coiiiy* Hitli«*tt«* police ufljivrs ’WCFD 
marked d«*\vn i.»i vemaum*- amone the latest victims' is V 

* *t 

s* h«i»»hn.t"tu, who i" belo ved to have i.ported against, some of 
the student" of his "‘hook When H K. the Viceroy visuted 
Calcutta. "j'ls i.tl piei.iutions were taken to euard hist person. 


It is wvll known that tlnse anan hist" have been uftive for sonic* < 
\ears, atnl notwithstanding opt 1 mist i* reports, now and tlw*il 
spjr.td about the* etfc« t <d polite action upon the vitality and, 
resources of the s»>< irt movement, the lrrent outbreak seems 


to show that it I- • apabh- of reviving # md js eertamly not dead or 

on its lasj lr;:s In the Punjab the* tribesmen of the frontier 

* § « * 
nr beyond ihr fronliei do* not appear to have seen in the war a 

special opportunity to « arr,y on their raids upon |**areful villagers. 

In Junes of p-a*e t)i< \ hav sometimes givtm moie trouble than 

tli**'* do now, Mnt .» n* w sotin <• of danger to thy publie peace? 

appears to exist in some of the ciuictunls who returned disapflofn- 

ted from ( anada. War 01 no war. they would have given prartiral 

proofs of thru resentment : in war time tjieir, activity must 

neossariiy caiw more anxiety than under normal eouditions. 


They are not able to shake the alieeiaii" of the*people at large ; 
the Indian army is devoted, ami recruiting is < arried on successfully 
on a large scale. Mnt the time is tempting to those i\ho are 
bent ujM.n mischief* Reports have 1 cached India that the 
Canadian attitude towards Indian immigrants Ipis changed since 
the outbreak of 4 he wat and the participation of Indian troops in 
the defence of the Empire. If is probable that all Colonies will 
relax their prejudice against th*‘ reception of Indians. But 
those who have returned disappointed have 4 personal grievance, 
the memory of which may not readily fad**. In the south, Moplah 
fanatics liave broken the public peace in a part of Malabar. Sflcb 
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outbreak of fanMt<i>m is chronic in certain portions *of that 
distrul and i!mi< mav be other reasons f<»r the present 
M , rni(] | s< i hi 1 be'i'lis tin ( of soldiers. file war mav 

predisj *os» jH i .jile 1 o eN.tgig j at* oi nilslake these spor.idl’' instance 
of ladles an ' will. Ii or i uj in mutual mu While that tench in y 
ran not ht irtioird. < -.per tally srt a ]■• 1 1* >* 1 <> .noini. disturbaiue. 
the loimirv a-' a .wliolr inj*»vs piofoimd j-;i=» .ual is a* < oils, ions 
of the blessiii" ,h u| tlie < iovetntn< lit *. Milwitudf t<> protect it 
in the fullest iiir.eiiii . Ill* piiopo*.d t ■ take ovt i .til >t"< k< c.| 
wh «-.1 1 fioni « *pori< is .md to k* • [' M w :t hoi th* < ountt v is intend' d 
prillKU ll\ to I illt \ e till h. lid 'V 1*1 t-> the po. 1 1 1 jH-oph. I’.'li 
indirectly it I*- a nii asuie \vl:i- h iiruttis tin pi.Me safety. lor ,i 
.enpitv ol loot l tna\ had t" dbi mitt id .ittd itmu Indeid, 11s« 
Mi’il.niee ol |.i»rd llardinet - * mVi i n:m n! and ds indcavouis 
to i heek even hat’d hip to the jnoph t.iv b.- uisd bv the 

war air bevoinl all plat*-* 


As Sii 11 .i v • « >in t 1 bit lei, tin lust balm alum Mi mbit ot t In* 
t iovi nilin nt ol India, m to i* T n< 1 1 « Ms t!..•-? oltin- 

altet the e\pit\ t.t tin t’.m.d trite, and will be 


Educational 


promoted to tin l.n >it< nant t iom ! in • hip >•! lbirm.i 


Progress.' „ . , , 

CV'IA plovilnt will ,1-t .! <• P.'Jn .UUl Hole 

wifb .-Mli-d.ii li..*i tin pin- it ss th.it ii.is is - :i achieved 
during the tivt Vi .iin and tin p>>h> \ •:h.d has b* » ii * hulk'd out 
tor I ut lire gmdam e. Htim.uv « di. .ds.m li,r* i.«ri\vd. peril ips, 
the ^strongest impetus tlunn., his tnm but di la.ns !.. • t edtn ation 


liaVi: received ample assiste. .teal th. muMisitirs have 
sometimes Ihtii liewtld. ji l bv Cm ; a itti..»nv shown to*them, 
not feeling iputr certain how tin lutiib pi •.» d at their ilispos.il 
should be spent*. At tin lust «onv«» iu>'ii ot tin- l aleutta 
Ibiiversttv. H. V.. the Vu oroy announced a itedi grant ot ten lak ,v - 
for tin# building of hostels lhis generous aid given to higher 
education.- at a tune when the railway pioijraimne and the Delhi 
programme li.uo to be curtailed, atlords the best proof of the 
prominent place whfeh education find** in His F.MvlIency's heart. 
The Hindu University Hill introduced in his Council last month 
will ever figure as a distinct landmark in the history of education 
in India. Much careful thought 1ms been bestowed upon this 
novel project of recognising a private university, which the 
Government has undertaken to assist with money as well as advice. 
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Indeed* the proh d deliberation, coupled with related di*> 
Missions. wa> mnstrued by impatient critics as a token o 
Government's umvillfngiK*s ty .nvept the scheme at all. No 
forth* r i<>i>m l<>r doubt van exist after the introduction of the 
Hill. A feu nnnilnrs ot the Legislative (unmil expressed their 
regret that Midi ,» un>\ t ineiit f<n # « duration on denominational 
line- should have spume up and i< • riwd s.» inu. I) support when 
Indian publnists -tuve m> hard to wvld all rommunities into a 
unit'd nation Hut tie- M.i^n inn-dun" ha\e also committed 
thcniM-U. - t»> .■ lnular m hnm- , united. the\ ventilated their 
■d« a Im fou tin- Hindu*' .tml \\\il :ai< 1.>ubt«'dlv take tt up again. 
V 1 * Hindu and Muslim s. h*mT^ .itul lollt-gi-. h.i\e existed for a 
lone linn, a i c^i* l*'n t i.i I d* noiiiin.itinn.d nni\**i -it \ is not a radical 
innovation tp<m tin national ■'t.mdpoinl In the histor^’ of 
edu'.ltlon hoWt-WI. the hll'tll *>f a pil\.lte UlllVetslIv III.II ks all 
eia. 1 ll« oldest State mill e|*»lt |i* . *..lW till- liuhf III the thlOl!H # 
<>1 internal < otumotion 'he first imval* univ.eity synehinnises 
with * grt at wai. 

Iin Ini'.t' ts oi ili« (aim.'ie l^idownn til »r International 
Peat c appointed a Ct.1111111^1011 to unjip.p- into tli r.iuses and con- 
dint of the«I>a)kan war., and tie uport o| tin* < onmitssion was 
published last yeat. \N'h««i the atr«» Hi* •> > ommitlnl m those wars 
paired tin >ns. ii-n t tif tl T*alei and m*ie advantei! nations, 
<>n* might jHiliaj- hav. miaL'inet] that >'«uth iastein Kurope was 
inhabited by barbarians of a « l.i-*. n*>t found < I *wln p in Kiltopc. 

It i*> now acknowledged that .1 nation like G* rmanv is also 
capable of slot king the » nlieht* n« tl > on>.* j.-yn of tli*-' < iviliied 
worltl. "Ihe It .-.son of tin two ll.dk ui wai-. is said to ,bu that 
" united, the.ptoph'- of the Halk.m pi mn-uila * 'ij»pie-.,« i| for so 
long, wrrkid mira* 1» - that a w.ightv hut divided huiope tould 
not t<*iK« ivr. l>iMiitit«d, tin v w. r< toped to * oin** to a stand¬ 
still and to exhaust (h'-m-ahe-, fuitlnr m find effort to begin 
again—.m effort indefinitely prolong* d." One different »• lntwocn 
the Halkan war* and the prer-ent war In tw*<?» tin- greater I’tiwtirs 
is that in the former the worst air*** iti*--* were not committed 
bv th** regular soldiers ; the httM nation-* killed one another ai^ 
home tlit- bloodshed. The German ••xo-sv> an* attributed to the 
soldier*-, f he pacifists do not condemn war in all circumstances. 
TReir maxim is, war rather than slavery ; arbitration rather t han 
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war; conciliation rather than arbitration. The Cqmmfssioners 
st em to hold that the first war was justifiable, hut not the* second. 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Kdward <itcv t ha\f r«*.{H at< rtly told the world 
that the Allies have drawn tin* i-w*>rd in th* <Ause of liberty o| 
the smaller State-'. « 

« 

****** 

ll appears tint the Indian universities have been imited to 
condemn the h.irhamus mmliut of the (iermans towards hostile 
seats of lea?nine. In Ih ncal. vouch. 1 educated Imlians have formed 
an ambulance* mips fm s.-rvnc abioad during the war. Ih-* 
sacrifice' m.ole by \<mii:. im n .*1* the timvc|s|iii » in Knglaml 
have been piatrfullv .«• kin>wl< deed bv the I'time Millist« I Tie 
()xf«yd l’ni\ersitv his Initial published a sei ies <>| pamphlets mi 
the war I iicv an- win ten b\ ^minent authmitn-s in a loiii* of 
acadeinn dL:tiit\ lhev .lie bill >-l intoiinatimi. and lm Indians 
‘they appeal to be thc<hcap<s! and best booklets on the war y«*t 
published. I la y may be had tioin the Oxford 1’niversity Press, 
which has brain lies in India * 

Milt'&ton. s ik (injm'i l.ih tjfUfc. Bv Kiishn.ilal Mohan l.d Jhavin, 
M.a ,i i r. .Jiidije. >m.ill < .iiiVis i .nut, Boiti’mx. Pin*-. K" 2 

lilt mdf.:» Hops ht< i.iti.n- ot *Itidi.« !..is uiiti! in. fitly, b*en a 
.‘lust'd book to w. -I- in nations, and thi hi. r.iim* c»f tiuirat lots 
been no » 'option f<* f)i« iti!< M: ri has tin i; toje. j« nd r*'d 

us»;lul s« i\i- • b\ ti. pul'nation ot hi !nt!< \oh:in<- and w» ),..}*■ 
that \itli il wraith ot ii« tail, > unpin it\ ot laii^uagt and apt quota- 
tiuiis. tin 1'v‘xk wi : m.ii.' i.i too lam is are totn • • rxi• .1, tie* 

stutl> ot hniate.o n.oi. imitiu:: lh<- t iiijiaii spt .ikint, 

people a^so owe a <! hi ot ^i.iiitud< to ^11 JhaVtii h*r ajpplvinc 
them with a 1111111 * 1 ' ■! and minis. hMoiv ot th-. u Imiatun. 

Mr. |ha\Mi h.i-tiMo d l.ww-thm two p.ats With th.* inaugu¬ 
ration of 1- n.Jish < dm ation. liuj:.,t h, 4 s passe.thiomdi an ml* Uei’tual 
crisis and it*. hniatim tiom tin* l.itPr fait id tin Phli «* ntury op- 
wards lias tak '* a colour whnh is tundaiu. nlaily dit'u r* nt from the 
spit it id pre» rdim;^ tyuih s Ot thi.se two ph.»s«s, Mr. Jhavcri deals 
with the eailu r one in the ptiMiit \oh:nn rixiwtu.* fin niodirn period 
for fuller treatment in the in\t. 

Beginning with the 15th ontmy. tin author traces the history 
ot tiujrati itteratute liotn Narsuih Mthta. tin nr>t pen t of (iujrat.down 
to Oayaram. the last gieat man ot this early period, winding up the 
volume .with a chapter on the "Indigenous Literature of Katina wad’ — 
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(xTh.ip<4ht' most valuable chapter iu the whole book, which, by the 
way. .ipjie.tn d in these [xtgts m July. 1*113. Karlv Gujrati literature, 
most , ally hter.rfun hx * not boast ot any prose works, 
ill V tied in \ 11 -r, nun Ii >o, that even stnh \ibsli«s. 
sul*jt» tin Vedanta phiiosoph\ lu\« b. Ml\eVeil in rllMIte 

In tlit ti'\ tsii'.d »•( Mi. Jh.t\vi« rteais in tins volume, (iujruli 

[»o, trv. tlitui;.!i 1. 1 |>h .J >t lost it-, i liarai terislie 

-miplnir- d nil.;; i« t v • »s:i. .net ote nia\ ni.i^« U»ld to say that 

.11 .lij.nnst am otlni 

■I n- kin I».«\ .'tain, till! 4it the 

•t i- !:..e Mi .<n<I '*1 that niusii o| whl'h was a mash 

tin "in.- '1: th t it nii'ieI. i and I* minine 

putitv. tl- >1 N r-lit "I lit* tatiite whieh 

i:i tl.-'it Ih„',j\ .ii,.• !i. ti- wi'l I* I'.i.i,,! h.<i< 1 to ti\.d • b« win t< . Noj 
otilv ID l- Melon b;;l 111 II* It re -II "! lain \ - 1 1 •» « . • r I \ < • it ] l 11 jjeTtV 
lioM- n>> lie .ii, lank I’i in. n.irej tie! s| lillll( | ha\* It,, ri atdho; . n| 

ta Ii - . k It !) , \ ■ I) le ' W a S1' ! t!.' I.' [ 1 t • *1 11,1 1 i i 1, t i’ll , l.t >1-1 t hi ii; a li< Is 

1 | 

in :..ja .iitt nie.n in i !•'it'd ii, i\ti\ n ,.u-I \ i i l.t i hone • 

d« ad t hionelioi: t <h:|i.*i lie Hha. \ ,i i. i!> K’.iin.i \ ana, the Mali., 

rh : .ifl il.-i I’m.in-. ..II .\>i- i .:ii .n l»• I i>v J’n m.i 11 .• in I n* ati-lv tin- 

‘.I. ' . < 1 a Ill -I l }>• t>; ’*• . ale I IM all* I 1.1' • I.■ ! a . It 11 a . I< ll 

I- . .11 \ ■ >i .; :• l a! V : !■ t ■ t. ' I" • >li Jl at M '-I, t Ilia! i'll III . Il.l ilT| t |f,|t 

i oiilt i:ij."i.ii \ are! in,' 1 • 1 1 ll a le i . ilj bt.itiu lta< k 

...tfi »»u -!• ■ i Jjlliwll Vltli W..»h- lit jail- llli.:,'III.it ll- f a Ui.l 

oj lle arl "/-f"M. t« lliii. and hi lT*i,. iia.. t. -in.pe* ..nd loni'.l. 

i- j-ha-ine i" Mi )li.i 1 1 « xine in if tin. u-n v.nhi v.Jiitli 

i .if nun -vuip.it!.' fu .ii;*! * !e' . iimn.itin and -.! ** ulln froth lull 
to _*I\- a • i< a i I "ill > ['tloti "I lie [ - I-'ll, . . I. ait with and tin >) 

With a -fioii bnn't.ij'h; oi <| j.*.- t i!r ,^,ith'«i .e!d an »o ' "iint ot 
"ini-id hr-priie i;-.i! v.oik - .i\in. t:>• • Mid'etm ui oiatmn i!!n traf 
in., flu 'halm . ml jm • ii!!.n ■ !. .-r •' !■ n-f i' -.I • lunm n.e nj* 

tin u»...!. with .- lio;t not' In v.a "I <iim-i n . t J. .&ii « ! « • aih 

Jmt- "t •liljrat, Mill'iin la’ll-,-I.-l I'aJ I ,, i.'V* 1^1 :t p»ll« I Oil I'jfOU, 
and as-in !i th* look i- mo-.! • *.!. m-ijvi * word in ■ In -.aid ii< i* 
bv wa\ o| mild-iiti : n» Whih r> «"i m in ' ij • \abe of fie vp.tk.we 
ale afraid tin' author • i.f«/le»l". )• -si lii-ii.'-i "1 If' dm. hi ■ i.bj* ( t 
Irpnn - tt iit tun »i -om» of d- inf • r« -t • fai:* he will ii.eiju-.t 
the pfrsjjcM five of he- vi« w innp'ifii to flu hi ■oik.iI ■ j.,n> in hr. 
next volune and -<. * ni. t* fid i< r wJ.i'h th: ’'.'one <’'» in 
its pre-eld 1*til .i'douf *• 1 > f X {’o- -* s- 1 Mr |h-,•»' ll Is til in iaaltlly 
e-ongratulaT* d uj«on Tie } ?!«.*• <•! tin- work and v.» fruit it will 

meet with -ii’h a *"rdnd t'*.pt»on lorn t!.< puhh- »J >» the author 
wilj he encouraged to bring out hi- »<ond volune dealing with the 
modern period of Gujrati lit* lature, at no distant date. 
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" ( IIK 1ST i)li AJTM 11KIM' 

7 < the hthO'f. l-..\sr vV Wist 

s 

'Silt,--1 hr aituh inuit.i Ilt« title hi tin jaiiuarx nuiiil'i r 

tails |t»r inmnunf on one «>: two fn-jul- \- it appi ar- to l>«- ,i resume 
«»t an address 1*\ tin* Ke\. Ms Haid\. no diMOunwo is intend' tl to tin- 
' lady, under witiiM- name it i' puMhdu d. by wh.it tallow.- It opm- up 
tpiestinns whirl) <«m mil\ ho di-alt with .olr<[U.Url\ in .i l«*n■_ti*\ papii 
tin* leven-ml j|un i i-n.iinis liiiii-i ll to thi" m t-d -t.tte . 

Hunt; That nwim; to « ritual thought ami it- « xt« u-ioii in Geimanv. 
faith in Chu-t»amt\ ha- b«ig undermined ami tii• ■ ^o uml <l«-atid l«v 
accept am e of flu- pailieulai doi tune- ol one «nt*T. iiaim !\, Xirt/-< lit 
That Mli.h acieptaim i- tin nayiial i»a..Uai\ oj > iH^cal -tudv ol 

Christian (inditfcui ami r»u.li-li • i\ ih-.on>n t- n dan..ri ironi tin- 

0 

Same cuo-e. I hat f«^,» i- pi-uindT to pti-otv* an «ivili-.o ion from 
a siinitUi ■pagan* (ontammitn*i; 

* O»ow. if ihr slateim-nt n -|m i ling tin tuu.d -pn-ad ot Xi’et/s- 
chciin tenet'* in tin iit;nnn\i n o'lio I . ii t adit-ol (iennati\ tioin 
the Kaiser ond tin t ham «Hoi down tluow.: In o m i.rl -tall, ottn ial 

heirUnhy.. professoi*. teuclut-. and nnm-t lad pn» lamn if tin ;u- 
disciples of "Anti t htist Jnanoiahsi-. < h.. tfu-wmi’.l U, 
.a proposition and a situation w.>ith\ of nou-'ui^-niion not only 
fcoin bdfit*v»Ts of all pc-r-ua-toiis, hut al-o *>l i:on-h» hever** A** a 
JoVritptar L make no pictence to ai-»piamt.ynv with tin-extent to which 
the doctrines of Nat/sche may have won eredeme a mom: German 
people, $fccjii£ th^l he written some \eiy uu« omplmu ntary thin?:* 
of them in the war*,* and wa- {K-rsonaUy pi nud of hi* connection with 
aristocratic Polish forebears. But what ate tin- fact* a? regard* the 
responsible author* of this war and it* conduct. * the nameless horrors., 
which have attended the progress of an army inspired by the NieUs- 
chean spirit ?** t 

Tim German Emperor is supieme War Lord, and so far as he jjaee 
«a decision that led to war. is himself a vociferous Christian believer 
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and even acclaims his people a> under the special favour of Almighty. 
He has God’s support in his undeitaking. He justifies the actions 
of his army in Belgium «n this divine adventure by the need of making 
"terrifying" examj'lisid any civilians who impiously Await <n any way 
its purposes, ’flu war, again. i* pm-unl by the united Austro-Geiman 
rower, of which about 50 p< r cent, ufjltu- |«»pulation are Roman Catho¬ 
lic The Evangelical or Protestant Chutcln< of Get many have charged 
England with joining in war against a Piotcstaut *ountry, in alliance 
with a -emi-Asiatic barbarism like Russia, for pujelv selfish ends. 
Thi*> Ku>-ia. by the way. claims to be Chn-ti.ui a-. well Evidently 
tin ii there are not a few Chiistian-. «>i Itelieveis left, in the German 

Vi r bi Pi avers weie ottere<l amLservhes held, alike at home and in 

• * 

jh<- .iimy in the held, mi the bmpeinr's moil bnthd.iy toi sticn-ss to 
P»t r man ami-: and 1 did s<«- a -tat* ineiiY that a Proti-.vtanf servjy# 
was hi Id m Belgium in a Roman C.itlmlie chinch to the horiAr of 
tin- la-t ph.i-e of < hri-tiau hehve 

J^m-il.ti oiitra to th'*V ivpotted in blame ayd Rilrimn are. 
ch.m <ti b\ N r 1 m.i again-t Au tnai: arm- in Nrbia. and b\ Russia,* 
again-t German* in Poland. Mmilai outt ages and VLolaiimis of 


«Imalp\ a ..ud i.mnanifv wvir rhaiged aeaun-t i ,u It oth« i bv th*- Balkan 
Mati - in then inti Mu • nu- ijtiam 1. all noinindlv < liii-lian . nyt to 


imnttmi ties, 
solt* ale 1 «> 1 * 


« 1 tli*’ “iiti-pi akable Tu^:" who is a dr\i»ul't>rjii*vn of 
ai:il\ has not rone und* i N»et/** ( hean jnfluem e. 


I It a \ it to the n M i/nd gentleman to miair the.* fa« t- with 

* , t 1 

hi- diaui! dioiit i liti-1 i.m i i\ilivitmn 1-nng tm iKiced bv .i natiotr 
iuspin ■! .wrh anti c hiisti.m* f« i lin.' I nm-t a^su pa s the G-aie thus 
rai^l i Wie < omlm t of anhi» - m the In-Id < lni tian or otherwise 


# tfe problem of holding the human be.u,t in lea:.|i on tin oru lyirtd, 
* wffie von unloose it on the other What dm* e.*M-m m*- is the •erond 


a-p. t of hss dehveranii- th» ntti-ri.pl t ■ i»*atr pri jmliie again 1 ,1 free 
tLetn.fit on tle -e ground- both in our Cniv r-ate^.tiid the (.hunhnt. 
f '*• t-km. mabb to gather in hi> u~e of tie* term "Pathol* faith" 
1 w^i th i 1m a Roman or an Anglican C.itTioli'* ff the last, 

then t very i barge lie brings again a I.i!**ial Chur* bmetv of abusing 
then po-iftoii as priest- and Chn-tian tear hr rs is made .against 
"•Romanising" ileri(s*by extreme From tants If he peaks as a 
Roman Catholic he has no official status to talk of ^"national" beliefs. 
The Roman Catholi* Church in England is a private sect, like Quakerism 
and Methodism. *TIien, ns to free thought leading to some particular 
con <'11 si on, Xietzschean or other, he fail- to understand the meaning of 
* free thought. 1 hav<* half a lifetime's acquaintance with movements 
\o{ critical opinion in England, and rcmemlwr discussing Nietzsche's 
doctrines twenty years back mhen they were unknown here and little 





i£AST & WEST 

|m!.' I venturi to&fe*ert they air* not ralcdtatfel l ^|k i 
, «Sdo on tbt En^itth mind for r&isous i caftnot now 
1 Itvi’ won (ittc nftu& to Germany, it it partl\ Inhaust 
&nAr*ti« d utt* rantev t hdfd with the predominant a starts 
V tfiat State a militarism created lom; b* fore hi** 
•flit w> fnlt oi thought i» IhcWrttn at e\aonnati( n 

^rhs, t^igious. f>Jnf tsophru pnd sitoaal & oilin' to HwscAtr 
toy ue idvnd tm! ts u< , how i >r lalv , how far lh lpfu! to tin 
hi vile anon or the u vi i>i 

11 V {»rtii< i|>!« is, haj fitly, tin ^Jotimlauoi) it tji h'lt *•» distinct 
In Christian ,u<nh h m !*» di\ uni his i po |» Urul illation t«* 
\t world «input th u 'In In r umh i tt» ^km 1 t 1< tanc* < ’ ry i.nth unu 
I)u snn In this itinti htii im >hiu v ilid han\tinn 0 to Uai l*a\» 

1 in i i mil i latmi i «h n ^uppa* Tin iinnal to lorn inert 1\ 
n\, i\’ tin latent in* it * • > In « wn tuiin ul i »*i*d It i loitu 

ilntt l> a v.uu ipjH.tl (» ih til t *ut h* t i » r * ns a |x i uli u 

iiititist tor niv^tt, \ in ») 1 j *« h« t tud\ »nt' ol t'»» 6< ul 

L I l ntfantt I I i\< d< i»t < *« ol * * i »ii <t 'tsce ■am unit tin 
plan of im* thought in »n if idiuV )• } uop\ will *tln 

KnowHdfic and Jfglit it t up . n 
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i i r Mulls, 
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